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ilitary i most formidable and autonomous political actor in 
ee yeduedns the nature and direction of political — 
It acquired such a centrality to the political process pe ree 
represented 2 shift from the disposition it maintained at the time © 
Pakistan's independence. Though the military was integral to the Brit 
imperial rule in South Asia and served as its ultimate shield, the military 
functioned within the parameters set out by the civilian authority and stayes 
out of active politics. These traditions were accepted as the cardina 
principles of military organization in Pakistan. However, with the passage 
of time, the military expanded its role and established its primacy Ut 
political process which manifested in different forms, i.c., active role | 
policy making from the background, direct rule under the cover of martial : 
law, establishment of civilianized regimes which relied on the generals for 
their survival, and penetration into the civilian institution and processes. 


weak or non-existent democratic 
romtaial ubeedenoaaente They often found the buresucracy Jo 
be non-cooperative and they could hardly have access to the miltey 
establishment, ic. the senior commanders and military withdrawal of 
research on military. The situation began to change after the the full 
the third martial law in December 1985 and especially after 
restoration of the democratic process in 1988. 
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An important development that helped the study of the role of the 
military has been the publication of memoirs, autobiographies and 
commentaries on the Indo-Pakistan wars and other military related issues 
by retired officers since the late sixties, more so since the seventies. The 
prominent among them include Field Marshal Ayub Khan, Gencral 
Mohammad Musa, General K.M.Arif, Air Chief Marshal Zulfikar Ali 
Khan, Air Marshal Asghar Khan, Air Marshal Zafar Chaudhury, L4.- 
General Gul Hassan, Lt.-General Faiz Ali Chishti, Lt.-General Rahat Latif, 
Major General Muhammad Akbar Khan, Major General Shahid Hamid, 
Major General Sher Ali Khan Pataudi, Major General Rao Farman Ali 
Khan, and Brigadier Siddiq Salik. Some have written on military 
profession and strategy, important military expeditions of the Muslims and 
regimental histories. The books by Lt.-Generals Attiqur Rehman and A.1. 
Akram deserve to be mentioned. A number of retired officers contribute 
articles to English language Pakistani newspapers on foreign and security 
policies, the military, society and politics. An important monthly Defence 
Journal (Karachi), being published since 1975, carries insightful articles by 
retired officers and civilians on all major aspects of foreign and security 
affairs, including defence production. The Army puts out various 
publications, essentially for in-house circulation. The Pakistan Army 
Journal and Pakistan Defence Review which are available to civilian 
readers, contain informative articles. These books and articles provide 
valuable data but most memoirs and some articles on the Indo-Pakistan 
Wars are written in an involved style and are tainted with personal biases. 

__. Among the academicians, Khalid Bin Sayeed, Hamza Alavi, Lawrence 
Ziring, Shirin Tahir-Kheli, Asaf Hussain, Billal Hashmi, Omar Noman, 
Ayesha Jalal, Samina Ahmed, and Shireen Mazari have offered scholarly 
analysis into various aspects of the role of the Pakistan military 


Pretace 13 
combines the theoretical writings on civil-military relations with political 
history of Pakistan in her hook Military Intervention in Politics: A Case 
Study of Pakistan (1985). There are gaps in data, especially on the working 
of the military regitnes. However, the author makes a good use of whatever 
material was available in New Delhi. Kukreja's later work Civil-Military 
Relation in South Asia (1991) devotes one section to Pakistan. 


Stephen P. Cohen's The Pakistan Army (1984) stands out as the only 
study based on a detailed field work in Pakistan, that is, visits to the 
military institutions and interviews with the serving and retired officers. 
While discussing the defence and security problems of South Asia in 
general and Pakistan in particular, he examines the professional character of 
the Army, the socio-economic background of the officers, including the 
generational changes, and offers insights into the senior officers 
perceptions of the military as an institution and its role in the polity, and the 
defence and security environment. It is also advisable to consult his book 
The Indian Army (1971, 1990). Raymond A. Moore's Nation Building and 
the Pakistan Army (1979) has a limited scope as it deals with the Army’s 
civil construction work, especially road building, relief operations, 
educational and sports activities and management of industry. Major 
General Fazal Mugeem Khan's The Story of the Pakistan Army (1963) is a 
pioneer work on the Army history, although it is a semi-official narrative 
which needs updating. The first edition of Hasan-Askari Rizvi's veh 
Military and Politics in Pakistan (1974) was the first independent study 
the military published in Pakistan. A reference may be made to a 
volume collection of articles on Pakistan entitled Political System of 
Pakistan compiled by Verinder Grover and Ranjana Arora, published ere 
New Dethi in 1995; its fifth volume includes several dated but : 
articles on the Pakistan military published in different journals an 
Rewspapers. 

This book undertakes a comprehensive and documented study of the 
role of the military in Pakistan's society and politics with a eet 2 
explaining why and how a professional military Boe acquire cn 

ilitary relations especially the salient causes which encourage the 
may to sue sole power. The problems of the military regimes 
and their efforts to re-structure the politico-economic order have been 
examined. Two chapters focus on the development of modern military in 
British India, its division between Pakistan and India in A ae 
taken by Pakistan to establish a strong military force out of what it! 


the changing ivil-mili relations in Pakistan and the rise of 
patterns of civil-military in P 
the military to power. The major themes discussed in the book include the 
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leading causes of the expansion of the role of the military, the military take- 
overs, various military regimes and their policies, the efforts of the military 
regimes to civilianize themselves, the legitimacy issue and the civilian 
institution building by the military, civilianization of military rule and the 
return of the military to barracks, civil-military relations in the post- 
withdrawal period, ethnic imbalances in the military, and the impact of 
military rule on the society and the polity. The appendices provide useful 
support material for the study of the military in Pakistan. 

These major themes have been studied with reference to three clusters 
of factors: the dynamics of the civil society and the working of the political 
institutions and processes; the military establishment and its organizational 
resources and professional and corporate interests; and the interaction 
across the functional boundaries between the military and the civil and its 


This book was first published in 1974 and revisions were made in 1976 
and 1986. The present edition includes some changes. Table 30 and the 


l 
Introduction 


Asian politics has shown two major characteristics over the last twenty 
years. These are the crosion of democracy and the vast and significant 
influence of the military on the course of political change. The military has 
cither actually assumed political power or it is playing political role in 
collaboration with political elite. Out of twenty independent states of Asia 
there have been successful coups in Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Burma, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Pakistan, South Korea, South Vietnam, 
Thailand and Turkey and insurgencies and uprising in most of the 
remaining Asian countries . When we look at the African map, the picture 
is not very different from that of Asia. Even the smallest armies have 
carried out successful coups, though their ability subsequently to administer 
is inhibited by the number of trained men available. Algeria, Burundi, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Egypt, Ethopia, Ghana, Libya, Nigeria, 
Sudan, Togo, Uganda and Upper Volta have witnessed successful soars. 
The military has also been playing a vital political role in a number o 
Middle Eastern countries. Military intervention in the politics of Latin 
America has become endemic. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador. El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay and Peru are amongst those Latin American countries 
which have suffered coups and counter coups at one time or the other. In 
Europe, Greece and Portugal have undergone military rule. 

Pracforianism is not entirely a new development. The Praetorian yn 
have existed in the past and many political philosophers recognized this 
phenomenon. Out of 51 states existing in or before 1917, all but a 
the rise of the military to political power. Out of 28 states: cenbsiet 
between 1917—S55, 13 suffered from coups. What is AEST 
Sout ts ole of te alley polit BBs tm OSES 
flurry of coups and the emergence of numerous patterns 

Finer, SE. The Man om Horsehack: (Paperback edition; London: 1969), 
p53 
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relations in Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

There is a difference of opinion amongst scholars about the impact of 
military rule on politics and society in the Third World states. A large 
number of scholars interpreted the assumption of political power by the 
military as a positive development that would create necessary conditions 
for the protection and promotion of liberal democratic institutions and 
facilitate economic development, social change and national integration. 
One political scientist described the ascendancy of the military to power as 
an opportunity for effecting a ‘breakthrough from present stagnation into a 

i tal take off"? Another writer talked about the 

developmental role of the military elite.’ However, a number of 
scholars are critical of military's direct or indirect indulgence in politics. A 
study of the role of the military in Latin America concluded that the armed 
forces were the single “most serious impediment” to development of 
democracy.* One study indicates that military regimes hardly differ from 
non-military regimes from the perspective of “economic performance 
criteria.”* Another study, comparing data on 77 Third World states during 
1960-70, concluded that the military is not necessarily an agent of social 
change. Its performance in the ficld of modernization and change was not 
very different from that of the civilian regimes.® These writers underlined 
the social, political and professional constraints which adversely affected 
the performance of military regimes and pointed out the political 
implications of military's modernizing role for the future disposition of the 
military as well-as the post-coup society. 

Despite the diversity in the impact of military intervention in politi 
most political scientists agree that there is a ER EN, in the Politica 
culture and socio-economic conditions of the states witnessing the rise of 
the military to political power. Most of these States fall in the category of 


* Pauker, G. J., “Southeast Asia As a Problem i Politics, 
a . Area in the Next Decade.” W% 
ang aged Pp. 225-345; See also Kapnedy, Nag age alpeptap ver wens 
(New : Pp. 59; Lerner, D. & Robinson, R.D., “Sword and Ploughshares: The 
my Amy As a Modemizing Force.” World Politics, Vol. 13 No. 1, October 1960, pp. 


Daalder, H. The 
t9. Role of the Military in the Emerging Countries (The Hague: Mouton, 1962), 


p. 19. 
* Porter, C.0, & Alexander 
1961), p. 46. » R. J., The Struggle for Democracy in Latin America (New York: 


* Cohen, A. S. & Mikinlay, R.D., “Perf 
. oe jormance Instabili on a 
, Regime Systems” APSR Vol. 70 No. 3, Septeniser 1976, 7asoee iedaadhidier 
Jacjman, R.W., “Politicians in Uniform: M Dereante, 
World.” APSR. Vol. 70 No. 4, December 197 
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the poor and the developing nations. The 1963 statistics indicated that out 
of 73 States with per capita income below 330 dollars, 45 faced coups. 25 
States had pe? capita income from 330 to 899 dollars. Only 5 out of these 
25 States suffered from the military intervention in politics. Out of 19 States 
with per capita income above 900 dollars, there were only 2 casualties.’ 


These nations are marked by horizontal and vertical cleavages in their 
social structure. On the horizontal level, linguistic, cthnic and regional 
diversities create problems for the political system. On the vertical level, 
there is a wide gap between the westernized clites and the illiterate masses, 
between the rich and the poor. The people living at the margin or below the 
level of subsistence are cither indifferent or have negative disposition 
towards the political system. The pre-independence dream of the glorious 
future does not come true. What they see around is widespread poverty, 
disease and misery. 

The lack of unity in the new nations manifests itself in a number of 
ways. Certain sections of population refuse to submit to the authority of the 
central government or they demand special safeguards to protect their 
rights. There is also a demand for maximum autonomy or independence. 
These manifestations reflect mutual distrust and lack of national identity 
which raises its head once nationalist sentiments developed in the last phase 
of independence movement start disappearing. The basic objective of the 
leaders of the new nations is not to convert these diversities into a 
uniformity but a congruence of diversities leading to a unity in which both 
varieties and similarities are maintained. The lack of unity challenges the 
holt of the government over certain regions. On occasions the government 
has to resort to force to keep the fabric of the state intact. Such actions do 
not always produce the desired results. Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, India 
and number of other nations have been seriously threatened by ethnic, 
regional and linguistic challenges. Pakistan's experiment in nation-building 
unique in the history of the new nations, failed in 1971, when East Pakistan 
broke away and declared her independence under the name of Bangladesh. 

The new nations have weak democratic traditions and a limited ex- 
perience of running democratic institution. The indigenous political culture 
has been authoritarian in its content. Ascriptive status, rural kinship system 
and the socialization process in the family produce authoritarian norms. 
Such developments stand in the way of the ordinary man’s becoming a 
citizen of a nation-state. Democratic institutions which gradually developed 
especially after the Industrial Revolution in Europe were, thus, alien to the 
Asian and African soil, The westernized elite based their demand for 
independence on the western notions of democracy, liberty, equality and 


" Finer, S. E., Comparative Government; (New York: 1971 ) pp. 5 32-3. 
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right of self-determination. But they had very limited opportunity to 
actually run democratic institutions, The British Government gradually 
introduced self-government in India and made a half-hearted attempt to 
introduce responsible government in the provinces under the Government 
of India Act, 1935. The experience which the political leaders acquired was 
negligible as compared with the responsibility which they had to shoulder 
after independence. To the peasantry, however, both the idea and the 
institutions of democracy were alicn. 


In the pre-independence period, opposition to the government and 
agitational politics was considered an act of patriotism. Some of the 
Political leaders tend to carry the traditions of the pre-independence politics 
to the post-independence politics. A number of political leaders who do not 
See eye to eye with the government do not hesitate to use all those methods 
of opposing the government which they had employed against the colonial 
government. What strengthens their hands to oppose the government is the 
gap between the expectations aroused during the pre-independence period 
and the output of the government. This problem is particularly serious in 
those states which have achieved independence through armed rebellion 
and guerrilla warfare. The habit of resorting to violence formed during the 
pre-it period overshadows the post-independence iod. 
Political armies and armed bands created during the struggle for 
independence have been a constant source of trouble in Burma and 
ovr ae ne UPS Fefuse to submit to. the authority of th 
government © freedom of action, which, if creates the 
Problems of national integration and law and order oie 

The political leaders who hold the levers of power i 
want to build up a modem organization of the ame mene 


. 
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This is a hazardous path. The obstacles to modernization are many. 
There are always people who wish to preserve the old order which is 
undergoing rapid change under the influence of modern technology and 
communications. They cither cling to it or show reluctance to accept the 
new notions. Some of them are ideologically opposed to modem technology 


and modem practices. They emphasize the traditions and the ‘glorious days 


of past” to the extent of making the existing society a stagnant society. 
Others oppose it because it strikes at the roots of the traditional power and 


prestige. Therefore, the ruling clite talk of integrating the traditional pattern - 


with the elements of modernisation. Every culture can absorb some values 
and patterns of an alien culture but soon there comes a stage when the 
traditional ethos come in conflict with the forces of modernisation which 
Create stresses and strains in the existing social and political structure. At 


The nationalist parties and movements have been built around 
Personalities, whose charisma is their greatest asset. These leaders serve as 
the national symbol and focus of loyalty of the common men. Jinnah in 
Pakistan, Gandhi and Nehru in India, Nkrumah in Ghana, Sukarno in 


come up. Since their power base is some region, tribe or community, they 
have parochial approach and narrow outlook. In case the government is 
dominated by the people of one region, clan or religious group, the people 


goverment by discussion,  procerioes feeling: of ational identity, 
lack of technical qualifications among civil servants, a general dearth 
of educated personnel, atrophy of political parties, diffuseness of 


| 
’ 
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economic interest groups—all these reduce governmental capability’. 

These factors contribute to disillusionment and frustration in the 
society which increases alienation of the masses from the government, 
decreases the efficacy of the government thereby encouraging political 
instability and undermining economic development and social change to the 
extent that political leaders find it hard to improve the conditions of the 
masses. This in turn, adds to frustration in the society. The vicious circle 
goes on. 

The military occupies a distinctive position in the new nations. It 
maintains a national outlook, more oriented to western practices and 
technology and controls the instrument of violence. The armed forces are 
more organized than most civilian institutions and are characterized by 
“their centralisation, hierarchy, discipline, inter-communication and esprit 
de corps.”’"® 


The military has three major features which make it distinctive and 
dynamic. First, most of the organizations except the military operate within 
the context of their own society. The military constantly looks outside the 
country—towards developed military powers. The contact with other 
military powers makes it aware of international standards and the latest 
developments in military strategy. The recruits, coming mostly from the 
Tural areas, are educated, trained, and disciplined in particular skills. The 


| environment — these Signals include 
ideas, values, skills, and strategies of political changes”! This 
them conscious of the relative backwardness 


' skill. Military aid by the 
Sountries accelerates the pace of modemization of the armed 
* Rustow, D.A A World of Nations 
2 ” + (Washington D.C, 1968) . 177. 
Finer, S. E, The Man on Horsehack- London. 1969, Paperback Edition), p 10. 
XI Nos. | & 2, Spring and Summer, 1967 mn G sae 


Purposes. Gambia 
» by the Republic of South Africa, 
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introduction 
forces. They learn to make use of comparatively modern instruments of 
violence and technology, which no other institution in the society possesses. 
Thus, they represent a modernized organization in a relatively less 
Third, military is not merely a profession, it is a way of life. Its 
acculturation process is so thorough that it replaces parochial and 
particularistic orientations of its members and inculcates identification with 
the national symbols and military's professional and corporate identity. 
This contributes to discipline and cohesion in the military which is 
reinforced by keeping the military at a distance from the rest of the society. 
i resources and technological know-how at the disposal 


Janowitz observes: 
Changing technology creates new patterns of combat and thereby 
modifies organizational behaviour in the military. The more complex 
the technology of warfare, the more narrow are the differences between 
military and non-military establishments, because more officers ave 
managerial and technical skills applicable to civilian enterprise, 
Le” P d 
Thus, in a fragmented and undisciplined society the armed forces (an 
the civil gs maintain an integrated organization, a national outlook 
and knowledge of comparatively modern technology. As they stay at a 
distance from the civil society, their public image is high. They are 
considered honest, patriotic, firm and symbol of national sovereignty and 
represent “something over and above the passing regimes. nh 
The civil government, confronting the problems of modemization ane 
change, looks towards the military for assistance in what ray be Sonne’ tt 
the ‘non-professional’ field—maintenance of law and order, 
natural calamities, and execution of development projects. The use of the 


' Junowite, M. The Military in the Political Development of New Nations (Chicago & London, 
1967: Phonenix Edition), p. 27 w 

* Feit, E, "Military Coups and Politics! Development: Some Lessons from Ghana 
Nigeria”, World Politics, Vol. XX, No. 2, January 1968. 
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it gives the military experience to handle what is considered to be the 

responsibility of the political leaders. Second, it arouses the suspicion in the 

mind of the military about the government's efficacy and they acquire first 

hand knowledge of the depthof popular antagonism against the civil 

ee iran an Seaprension tp erenttil:in Sp epchety Gent dager 
ve the power ability to handle a situati i 

control of the civil 2 Rig fis '0 Simasce mere 


if the government continues to use troops to quell public 
demonstrations, and the economic, political and social crisis deepens in the 
society military intervention is, often, what Janowitz terms ‘reactive’ rather 
than ‘designed’, a gesture of self-interested or public spirited despair 
against the inadequacies of politicians. 


some sanction, i.¢c., threat of violence or non i i 
, -co-operation, should their 
eaten ~ be followed, influence changes into blackmail. Displacement of 
eee government by another civil government or supplantment of 

Fegimes is achieved by threats to revolt, refusal to defend the 


The mi % ial i er 
itary has, therefore, become “crucial institution and power block.’"” 


coups succeed because “the ic i i 
ee public is relati 
harrow and is weakly organized.**!” and public attachment to their polis 


institutions ji i 
rorengeanas gt So fragile that they hardly question the legitimacy of the 


A coup is followed A® 
muitary leader disike Al hea paseo 


problems. As technocrats, the 


Of the type that marks the organization of the 
ieve that “all problems can be 
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overcome if the right orders are given.”’'” Once the orders have been 
issued, these should be obeyed rather than debated. Apparently this strategy 
looks like a correct solution but in the long run it proves counter productive 
and hampers the growth of other mechanisms of social and political change. 


The first consideration for the military after the take-over is to sce that 
a firm control has been established all over the country and the decrees 
issued by them are effective. If it is not able to consolidate its position, it 
cannot take measures to fulfil the promises made at the time of the takeover. 
The military enters either as a care-taker government or to introduce 
far-reaching changes in the political, social and economic structure of the 
society and give what they consider suitable form of government. The 
military intervention in Burma in 1958 can be cited as an example of the 
former. General Ne-Win assumed power to hold the ring for a short period 
of time and organize elections. The promise was fulfilled and the power 
was transferred to a newly elected civil government in 1960. The care-taker 
nature of the military regime is no guarantee of its political posture. It, in 
fact, is 8 warning signal and keeps doors open for intervention in politics 
later on. In less than two years, General Ne-Win was back in power duc to 
what he described as the failure of the politicians to sort out their problems. 
He decided to introduce far-reaching changes in the Burmese society. 

The military leaders who assume power with broader objectives, 
introduce a programme of “reforms”. It comprises: — 

(a) Steps to eradicate corruption, nepotism in civil service and black 

marketing, smuggling and similar evils in the society. 
(b) Measures to ensure economic development, industrialization and 
better standards of living for the people. 


(c) A viable political system for the future. 


The real test of the capabilities of the military to run the civil 
administration and the extent to which the military regime is better than the 
previous regimes run by the politicians, comes when it adopts measures to 
achieve the above objectives. Though political activity is curbed, some of 
the political leaders are under arrest, freedom of speech and press 's 
restricted or completely curbed, the military leaders soon realize that they 
alone cannot run the administration of the country. The realities of politics 
make them conscious of the fact that they cannot run administration 
smoothly unless they make compromises. The first such compromise takes 
place between the army and the civil service. Initially the military leaders 
express their determination to eradicate corruption and nepotism from the 


> Syn LW, “Taaies tn ns Piste OP POUOOA Modernization”, in Johnson, J.J. (ed.),op. cit. 
p 
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civil service and do take steps in this direction. Soon i i 
such measures are taken to their ' ret ie 
ee extreme, the future of the military regime 


Pitan and the bureaucracy belong to the most westernized 
— developing nations and maintain a national outlook. They are 
20 F eebie NUlY Tigid hierarchies and haves special interest in 
ee coe . oo and modernization. The military, due to its strategic 
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The military regimes face problems whi 
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from different sections of population and the political elite who find 
themselves excluded from the political process and confronts the military 
with » host of problems, ic. the crisis of legitimacy, inability to create 
self-sustaining political institutions, the continued reliance on the coercive 
machinery of the state, and widespread political alienation, 

There are different courses of actions available to the ruling generals to 
civilianize their regime or establish a civilian regime of their choice. First, 
the ruling generals sometimes resign their military rank and civilianize their 
regime by coopting civilians. They may also establish partially 
representative institutions. Second, the military commanders can transfer 
power to those who share their political perspective or establish a puppet 
civil government. Third, they may keep an cye on the civil goyernment 
after withdrawing to the barracks from which they can pressure the civilian 
leaders to adopt policies of their choice. Fourth, the military may favour a 
permanent legal guarantee for supervisory power over the civil government. 

The military leaders want to evolve a political framework reflecting 
these principles or a combination thereof because they maintain interest in 
the post-military rule political system. This is done to ensure continuily 


major policies introduced during the period of military rule are not done 
away with, and their corporate interests are adequately protected, A 
civilianized regime or a civilian government established after the return of 
the military to the barracks faces a paradox: On the one hand it must 
establish its credentials as « civilian and popular government that enjoys a 
widespread legitimacy. On the other hand, it must not alienate the military 
and other powerful interest groups in the polity. In case such a regime 
begins to face the problem of political management either due to its internal 
problems or because of iis inability to maintain a balance between various 
political social and economic forces in the polity, it may have to depend on 
the support of the military for its survival. This state of affairs reverts 


political initiative to the military commanders who can, if they wish, 

government. Thus, the story 
one coup. Once the 
assumes a direct 


pressure, blackmail, displace or overthrow the 
of military intervention in politics does not end with 
tradition of civilian supremacy is eroded and the military 
political role, it cannot adopt an apolitical posture. 
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being criticised by an officer of junior rank', He pleaded for the abolition of 

the post of the Military Member. Lord Curzon did not see cye to eye with 

the proposal. This resulted in a bitter controversy between the two, The 

British Government tried to resolve the dispute by adopting a compromise - 
formula. The powers of the Military Member were reduced and he was 

re-designated the Supply Member. In 1909, the post had to be abolished 

altogether and the C-in-C assumed the full control of the Defence 

Department? . 

The Government of India Act, 1919 brought about no change in the 
control of defence affairs of India, The Governor-General-in-Council, 
responsible to the British Parliament through the Secretary of State for 
India, had the control over the military and the defence affairs, He was 
assisted by the C-in-C, who was also member of his Executive Council and 
was entitled to attend the meetings of both the houses of the Indian 
legislature established by the Government of India Act, 1919. The Indian 
legislature had no contro! over defence and defence expenditure. It only 
served as a platform where the Indian political leaders reviewed the 
Government policy of no control of legislature over defence; the use of the 
Army to control political agitation, its use outside the sub-continent and the 
pace of Indianization of the Commissioned Ranks of the Army. They could 
not compel the government to accept any particular demand. 

The Indian political leaders frequently demanded that the legislature 
should be given control over the defence expenditure and transfer the 
Defence Department to a Minister responsible to the legislature. This 
demand was repeated in the Nehru Report and the First Round Table 
Conference. But the British Government was not-willing to depart from the - 
existing pattern of military administration. The Esher Committee (1920), 
appointed by the government to examine the administration and 
organization of the Army in India, emphasized that the Army in India must 
play its part as one unit of the co-ordinated whole the British Empire; and 
its administration could not be considered otherwise than as a part of the 
total armed forces of the Empire’ The C-in-C Field Marshal Sir W. 
Birdwood, speaking in the Legislative Assembly, stated:— 

The Army in India is one link in the Imperial chain of defence of the 

Empire and naturally, therefore, no alterations in its organization, 

which might in any way effect its efficiency can be taken without the 
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fullest consideration of His Majesty’s Govern akira slats 
responsible for Imperial mama ‘ ment, which is ultimately 

The Simon Commission observed: 


India and Britain are so related that Indian defence cannot, now or in 
eee Cal is within sight, be regarded as a matter of purely 
‘an concer. The control and direction of such an army must rest in 
the hands of agents of the Imperial Government. 
The Simon Commission further observed: 
It seems to us that the only possible met 
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of india, but an important frontier of their Empire. The Simon Commission 
remarked, “The North-West Frontier is not only the frontier of India, it is an 
international frontier of the first importance from the military point of view 
for the whole Empire”.’ A defeat on this frontier, the British thought, would 
not only endanger their rule in India but also affect the foundation of the 
British Empire as a whole. Thus the Indian troops remained concentrated in 
the North-West of India, Relations between the Governments of 
Afghanistan and India did not always remain cordial. Although a border 
agreement was signed in 1893 by the two governments, yet the mounting 
influence of Russia in Afghanistan and the possible extension of Russian 
Railways, were a source of anxiety for the Government of India. The Anglo 
Russian Convention of 1907 removed the danger of Russian attack over 
India when she agreed to treat Afghanistan out of her sphere and equal 
commercial facilities were provided to both the parties in Afghanistan. In 
spite of the fact that the King of Afghanistan did not like this convention, 
he remained silent and there was no trouble till 1919, when, after the 
assassination of the King, a war started between his successor and the 
British. Afghanistan lost the war and a Treaty of Friendship was signed in 
1921 at Kabul between the Afghan Government and the British 
Government. This followed a phase of more or less cordial relations 
between the two Governments as Afghanistan did not want another defeat 
similar to that in 1919, and political chaos and the civil war for succession 
to the throne had weakened her. 


The Pathan tribes were another source of anxiety for the British 
Government. These tribes lived on both sides of the Durand Line from 
Chitral in the North to Baluchistan in the South, These tribes living in the 
tribal area, though under the British suzerainty, governed themselves and 
freely crossed the Durand Line. The tribesmen used to come down and 


of the Punjab, it continued with the policy of ‘the closed border’ of the 
Sikhs. Troops were maintained along the border and action was promptly 
taken to crush any disorder. From 18$0 to 1922 there had been 72 
expeditions against these tribes—an average of one expedition every year. 
Lord Curzon revised the policy of ‘the closed border’ and separated frontier 
province from the Government of the Punjab. The province was divided 
into two areas, the settled areas of Peshawar, 
Dera Ismail Khan; the areas between 
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Durand Line, known as the unsettled area: The latter was put under the 
direct control of the Government of India and a degree of freedom was 
given to the tribes of these areas. A tribal militia consisting of the loyal 
tribesmen was created. Financial assistance in the form of subsidies was 
also paid to the loyal tribal chiefs by the Government.’ Since 1919 the 
British Government started maintaining strong garrisons at strategic points 
and a network of road was spread to link different areas to enable the 
authorities to send re-inforcements, whenever necessary. The tribal uprising 
continued and on many occasions the government had to despatch strong 
contingents to control them. The Air Force was also called upon to assist 
the military operations'in the tribal belt of the North-West Frontier 
Province. The serious clashes in the tribal areas were the risings of the 
Waziris tribe (1919), the Mahsuds (1925), the rioting of the Waziris, the 
Mahsuds and the Afridis (1930-31), the Mohmand outbreak (1933), the 
Tori Khael uprising (1936- 37), and many other’. The Government made an 
extensive use of the Army and the Air Force during these troubles. The 
external eee and the troubles in the tribal belt necessitated the 
maintenance of a strong army, always ready to strike. What perturbed the 
British Government most was a fear that tribal outbreaks might coincide 
with an armed conflict with Afghanistan. 


The provision of assistance to the civil government in India to maintai 
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together and posed a serious threat to law and order. The non-violent and 
passive resistance movement launched by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
always resulted in violence. After the conclusion of World War I, the 
Khilafat Movement and the Non-Co-operation Movement had spread all 
over India. Political agitation was especially strong in the Punjab. The 
Amny opened fire without warning in the Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar, 
where a public meeting was being held in defiance of the government 
orders on 13th April, 1919. The official sources claimed that only 379 
persons were killed.'° Two days later Martial Law was imposed in Amritsar 
and Lahore. Later on it was extended to Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur 
district, where the civil administration and the police had failed to control 
agitation against the government. The Army was again used during the 
Moplah rising (1921) and the civil disobedience movement (1930-31) to 
help the civil administration to maintain law and order. Another very 
serious challenge to the authority of government came during World War 
Il; when the non-violent movement of the Congress took a violent turn. 
Riots and looting of public and private properly followed. Mob rule was 
strong in Bihar and Bengal. The supply to the troops fighting in the various 
theatres of war was threatened, and the means of communications wer¢ 
disrupted by the rioters. The troops were rushed to restore law and order in 
the troubled areas. 

The Indian troops were used by the British Government in military 
expeditions outside India. Prior to 1914 the Indian Army units had fought 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Burma, China, Egypt and East Africa. During 
World War |, its formations participated in the war in France, Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq, Persia and East Africa. The story of World War II was not 
twch different. The Indian Army rendered outstanding service in Italy, 
North Africa, Abyssinia, Syria, Ireq, Burma, Malaya and Hong Kong. 


Military and Politics: 

Various social, political and educational reforms introduced by the 
British Government created a class of people orientated to western ideas. 
The growth of the Anglo-Indian press, the introduction of local self 
government and the railways brought about a mental revolution amongst 
this class of the people. With the turn of the century various other 
influences entered the Indian mind. The influence of the extremist leaders, 
ie. B.G. Tilak and his Revivalist Movement the rise of the German Naval 
power, the rise of Japan; the defeat of Russia by Japan and the Young Turks 


* Punjah Administration Report, 1921-22, vol. |, p. 20. The unofficial sources claimed that the 
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Movement had a profound impact on the new mind of India. The Muslims, 
who were recovering from the mood of depression which overtook them 
after 1857, also reorganized themselves in the political field. The 
experience of World War | and the ambition for Dominion status made the 
political leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League give a serious 
thought to the problem of national defence. They stressed that their goal of 
Dominion status for India could not be realized if defence was permanently 
left in the hands of the British Government. They demanded control over 
defence, resented the military expenditure which constituted the largest 
Single item in the budget and demanded a speedy Indianization of the 
Army. But despite their continuous efforts, Indian influence on defence 
matters remained minimal until the end of the British rule and they had no 
direct experience of handling the affairs of the military. 


After the ‘Mutiny’ of 1857, the British Government never ruled out the 
possibility of similar uprising and remained very cautious in handing the 
affairs of the military. They kept the Indian politicians away*from the 
military and most of the recruitment was done from the Punjab, the NWFP 
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iti and strong nationalist movement 
SB with | an asteunee tae their food. and service conditions 
affected the loyalties of the Indian Navy. In February 1946 about 3000 men 
from sloops, mine-sweepers and shore establishment at Bombay went 0 
strike against their higher authorities and replaced the White Ensign by the 
flags of the Congress and the Muslim League and some of the nie beens 
in code sounded “Jai Hind” (Long Live India). The situation in sind 
became so serious that British tanks patrolled the city.” The strike a Oy) 
Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. The Air Force and the iin 
personne! at some stations went on strike in sympathy with the aggro 
the Navy. In Jabbalpore, about 2500 Indian troops came out o ‘ a 
barracks and paraded through the street carrying the Congress vm “4 
Muslim League flags.'* The British troops were rushed to the trouble a 
to restore law and order. After a week of tension and riots, the stribers Ws 
back to their work and the government promised to appoint an inquiry 
committee to look into their grievances. parr oh 
i confined to a small section o nnel ¢ 
the ane sentry 4 British Government realize that the peewee 
movement had influenced the strongest institution of their Raj. They ~ 
that the time was fast approaching when they would have to am 
Independence to India because unnecessary delay would seine vs 
hands of the nationalist leaders and politicize a greater num erie 
personnel of the armed forces. The officers had kept themselves a hee 
the 1946 strike, but in view of the mounting eps eA 
nationalist movement, it was difficult to say how long they cou’ 


these pressures. 
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i ibution of the British rule in 
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‘separate sphere’ of military and civilian influence. It was secre a eee 
partner rather than subordinate to it. The control of the military in dye: 
vested in the Governor-General-in-Council, who was epopray we 
Secretary of State for India. The C-in-C was the member of the pare 
General's Executive Council and was entitled to attend the meetings 
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% 
the houses of the Indian legislature. 


The military performed four major functions: the defence of India 
against external aggression particularly from the North-West, the control of 


the Pathan tribes, participation in the military expeditions of the British 
Government outside Indian territory, and the provision of assistance to civil 
administration (if asked by the civil administration) to maintain law and 
order and restore its authority. 


Unlike the armed forces of some of the Asian countries, the Indian 
Armed Forces did not take place in the struggle for the independence. The 
British Government kept the political leaders away from the armed forces 
and did not let the political influences significantly undermine profess- 
ionalism in the military. The formation of the INA and the strike of 1946 
could not be considered concerted attempts to dislodge the British 
Government as these were confined to a section of the personnel of the 
armed forces and took place under exceptional circumstances. The armed 
forces generally remained loyal to the government. The strike of 1946 did, 
however, make it clear that the nationalist leaders had succeeded in 
securing the sympathies of a section of the personnel of the armed forces. 
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Division and 
Nationalization 

of the Armed Forces 


The year 1940 stands as a landmark in the history of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent. It was in this year that the Muslim League formally adopted 
the idea of a separate homeland for the Muslims of India as its objective. 
This was an expression of the desire of the Muslims to preserve and 
promote their culture and civilization and safeguard their national identity. 
The movement gained such a momentum that by the end of 1946 the 
creation of Pakistan became inevitable. This raised the question of the 
future of the armed forces of British India: Whether the Sub-continent 
would continue to be treated as one unit so far as defence was concerned 
and the new states of India and Pakistan would have a joint control of the 
armed forces or these would be divided alongwith the division of the 
Sebcantnent? ‘The Beli officers: Greenlly ieee ON Ne 
‘reconstitution’ of the existing structure and organization armed 
forces as painful. They delayed it until the political conditions compelled 
them to change their mind. Not only the preparation of the formula for 
division of the military but also the actual division had to be carried out in a 
period of 72 days. 


Politics of the Division of the Armed Forces: 


im League forward the idea of the division of the 
indian Armed Fomen, the Bich Government. did ot welcome it, The 
military high command was of the opinion that the division of the armed 
forces would be suicidal for an institution which they and their predecessors 
had established with the hard labour of about two centuries, They argusd 
that the armed forces of India and Pakistan would not be able to attain t 
degree of efficiency which marked the organization of the British Indian 
Armed Forces. Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck Sees 
particu larly opposed to such a move. He believed that the Indian “Army 
must be maintained as an undivided and over-all defence force. wre 
officers were of the view that the division would put both India 
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Pakistan on a road of administrative chaos and leave the Sub-continent 
defenceless. The broken and confused units might start killing the followers 
of the opposite religion.’ A section of the British press supported the views 
of the Military High Command and the Government of India. Glasgow 
Heralnd commented on the possible division of the Indian Amny: 


..«» If any attempt is made to divide the Indian Army, it is bound to 
disintegrate in a welter of blood. This will be the beginning of the real 
civil war .... law, order, communication, industry, trade and even 
farming will cease and India will be back in the days of the break up of 
the Moghal Empire from which she were rescued by the British. 

The staunchness of the Indian Army is all that stands between India 
and chaos. If it is broken up it will mean the start of famine, disease 
and probably the most terrible civil war that the world has ever seen. 


: The British-owned English language paper of India, the Statesman, 
editorially commented that such a step would prove disastrous for an 
institution like the Indian Armed Forces. The Statesman wrote: 


--. Asia, for several decades, had had only three first class armies, the 


Russian, the Indian and the Japanese ... the first and second of the 


three emerged victorious from the recent Great War the third was 
beaten. Should the second now . 


lowering India’s two parts, Hindustan and Pakistan, to the military 


level we Siam or Iraq. The global Strategic balance would be 
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objected to the Committee’s approach to the problem of nationlisation 
which took no cognizance of the issue of partition.’ Malik Feroze Khan 
Noon, a prominent Muslim Leaguer from the Punjab (later Prime Minister 
of Pakistan) demanded the division of the armed forces, ordnance factories 
and military equipment between India and Pakistan before the day of 
independence “because,” he said, “whosoever gets the army will get 
india.’ Liaquat Ali Khan, Finance Minister of the Interim Government and 
General Secretary of the Muslim League addressed a letter to the Viceroy 
suggesting that a plan be prepared for the re-organization of the armed 
forces so that these might be readily available to the new states at the time 
; ‘ i being that 

Opposition to such a step was quite strong. The main reason ing 
the preparation of such a plan, the British maintained, would jeopardise ne 
prospects of settlement on the basis of the Cabinet Mission Plan, — 
remained the official policy of the British Government till June 2, 1947. 
The acceptance of the Muslim League standpoint about the division of the 
armed forces would have meant that the British Government had agreed to 
the partition of India. 

iti i the Muslim League 

The Congress shared the British perspective on 
demand for the formulation of a plan to divide the armed forces. eat gs 
the Congress leadership maintained that in case India was partitioned, c 
armed forces would also be divided.” i 

All efforts to keep the armed forces united proved useless. betes 
Government not only agreed to the partition of India but also deci t) 
divide the armed forces between India and Pakistan. A last minute effort to 
preserve the unity of the armed forces was made by a sui dian setioers Of 
the Army. Brigadier K.M. Cariapa (later pasion amen psa 
aed tan how eetor aoe anaes ~ ig? Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 


Jinnah threatened to decline to assume power on 14 o 
Pakistan did not have her armed forced under her operational control." The 
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communal and political situation had deteriorated to such an extent by 1947 
that any attempt to keep the military united would certainly have failed. 

Once the political leadership decided to divide India into two states or 
the basis of the 3% June 1947 Plan, Field Marshal Auchinleck carried out 
the orders to ‘reconstitute’ the armed forces. On 2™ July, 1947, he handed 
down the principles which governed the reconstitution of the armed forces 
The guiding principles can be summarized as follows:- 


1, The Union of India and Pakistan would have, by 15" August 1947, 
within their own territories and under their operational control, 


Muslims in the case of Pakistan and non-Muslims in the case of 

India. 

Single administrative control of the existing armed forces woul 

a continue until the process of ‘reconstitution’ was completed and 

| the two governments were in a Position to manage their armed 
forces, 

3. The process of ‘reconsti 
The first phase would be a more or less rough and ready division 


Muslim majority uni 
India. The second Phase would involve 
they wished to serve, There was one 


uslim from that area which became 
and 4 non-Muslim from the rest 


armed forces composed predominantly of their subjects, i.c., the 
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undertaken by the new government. '' 

The Armed Forces Reconstitution Committee, headed by the C-in-C, 
was set up to supervise the work of ‘reconstitution’. It was to work in 
consultation with the Steering Committee, acting under the orders of the 
Partition Council. There were three sub-committees, one for each of the 
three services. Each of the sub-committee had a British Chairman and equal 
representatives of the Muslims and the non-Muslims. Table | shows the 
organization of the machinery for the reconstitution of the armed forces. 


TABLE I 
Machinery for the Reconstitution of the Armed Forces. 


Partition Council 
(Chairman ; The Viceroy) 


Steering Committee 
(Official) 


Armed Forces 
Reconstitution Committee 
(Chairman ; the C-in-C) 


Navy 
Air a Sub-Committee Sub-Committee 


i h difficulty. By 
The division of the troops was complete without muc ; 
15* August 1947 the future of the units had been decided. The units utes 
the Punjab Boundary Force and the troops overseas temporarily een 
division on a communal-cum-territorial basis. These units yee Se. 
between India and Pakistan later on. Table II shows the share o 
Pakistan: 
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TABLE I The British Government was entitled to recruit up to 8 battalions or their 
alt Division of the Armed Forces between India and Pakistan. equivalent of the Gurkhas. 
ARMY India Pakistan On 1S* August 1947, the Joint Defence Council was created. It 
Infantry Regiments eeeasee 15 g consisted of: 
Armoured Corps ssvesssnes 12 : 
Artillery Regiments seeseneu 18¥ M | (a) The Governor-General of India as an independent Chairman. 
Engineering Units seers. ‘6 8 (b) The Defence Ministers of India and Pakistan. 
SignalComps.. = snsesne a | (c) The.C-in-C of the undivided India. (No designated as the Supreme 
Supply Units (RIASC) nthe then axieing | Commander to distinguish him from the C-in-Cs of India and 
Electrical & Mechanical Eng. Units static layout remained Pakistan. 
Indian Pioneer Corps “ frecée unchanged in each The Supreme Commander had no operational control over the Armed 
10 Dominion | Forces of India and Pakistan and was not responsible for the maintenance 
; ton 4 of law and order, He was responsible for general administration of pay, 
H Ors = 2 Coys clothing, equipment, food and military law; control of military 
f 9 Co: establishment serving both the Dominions, command and contro! of all 
4 Animal Transport Regiment ....... 1 British officers and men; movement of the reconstituted troops, men, stores 
{ Mechanical Transport Units (RIASC) 34 3 and weapons. The moment the units, troops or equipment reached their 
Ambulance Platoons _.......... is " destination, the control of the Supreme Commanders ceased to exist. The 
Indian Army Medical Corps Hospitals 82 i Supreme Commander was responsible to the Joint Defence Council. The 
1713 # office of the Supreme commander and the Joint Defence Council was to be 
“a te 4,037 closed down on |" April 1948, when, it was expected, the task before the 
MiliteryFerms....., 9 pe Supreme Commander would come to an end.” 
2 1 Table Il explains the control mechanism of the Army during the 
period of reconstitution. 
4 2 
2 2 TABLE Il 
14 4 Control of the Army during the Reconstitution Period. 
, Nil The 
I Nil Indian Joint Defence ——————_—. Pakistan 
4 2 Government Council Government 
4 2 | 
l Nil The 
4 4 Supreme Commander's 
All Existing Nil GHA. Office G.H.Q. 
Crafts India a igen 
7 (C-in) wre Yea 
2 | 
As Pakistan could 1 if Arca Commands Area Commands 
i not be a FAS (Each under 
tripartite agreement was signed wae oe division of Gurkha troops, * Taney aG.0.C.) 
vernment of Nepal, India and tht = 
remaini the Gurkha troops wer 7 For the text of the Joim Defence Council Order, See, Poplal, S:L. (E4:), India 1947-50 
Mg six to the Indian Amy internal Affairs, Vol. 1, (Bombay, 1959), pp. 42-5. 
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__ The Supreme Commander, right from the beginnin ifficulties 
in carrying out his duties and completing the on nae tery The 
main difficulty was to divide the ammunition and stores and ordnance 
factories. Most of the arms and ammunition was stored in India and the 16 
ordnance factories were within the Indian territory. It was decided that 
eee would get one-third of the military stores and equipment, but 
ifficulty arose when the plans were put into practice. The Government of 
Seco ig to acquire as much as possible, whereas the 
Fe py a i Aceng was determined to give Pakistan as little as possible. 
Coun en eee , specs approaches the meetings of the Joint Defence 
dealt ane Agen sharp exchanges between the representatives of 
Ghani tale ot idee ee ore Occasions, the decisions of the Joint Defence 
pr i ed out by the junior staff responsible for despatching 
iitary stores and equipment. Field Marshal Auchinleck came under 
ao from the Indian Government. Although he had od tice 
scotra ryhoy scenes aa hig India and Pakistan, the Indian leaders 
terpreted presen a senio) i i 
Lo lege: Commander as a negation of their ath de penile 
@ pro-Pakistan. Sardar Patel said that Auchinleck’ 


that they are acting j ; 
‘ i impartially, but as th ; 
they are in fact out to help Pakistan at Sade ee ay mentally pro-Pakistan, 


September 1947, Lord Mo: 


. i i : 
“) of their armed forces, and so on end. Pd autonomous 
aloo 80 doube » Only the title to ; 
the head of the Seren that Ind 
urab i Prestige and reputation—one s0 
Fespects to their own Commander-in 
recently that you sa rab level headed ministers 


wr 
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pion of Pakistan's interests; such is the reward of strict impartiality....'* 
in his report sent to London on 28th September 1947, Field Marshal 

Auchinleck remarked : 

..$0 open and obvious are these attacks that there is no one of the 

officers of Supreme Commander's H.Q., senior or junior who is not 
imbued with the greatest disgust for and dislike of the creators of this 
state of affairs... The Governor-General has done his best to check this 
campaign but with little result. The authors of it are too strongly 
imbued with the implacable determination to remove anything which 
is likely to prevent their gaining their own ends, which are to prevent 
Pakistan receiving her just share, or indeed anything of the large stocks 
of reserve arms, equipment, stores etc., held in the arsenals and depots 
in India. This is an open secret. This being so, it is becoming 
increasingly impossible for myself and my officers to continue with our 
task. If we are removed, there is no hope at all of any just division of 
assets in the shape of movable stores belonging to the former Indian 

Army. 

Referring to Pakistan's attitude, Field Marshal Auchinleck wrote:— 

The attitude of Pakistan, on other hand has been reasonable and co- 

operative throughout. This is natural in the circumstances, as Pakistan 

has practically nothing of her own and must obtain most of what she 
wants from the reserves of stores, etc., now lying in India."° 

The Indian Government persistent attacks on Field Marshal Auchinleck 
led the British to wind up the Supreme Commander's office ahead of the 
scheduled date—something India wanted from the beginning. An Inter- 
Dominion Committee, known as the Executive Committee of the Joint 
Defence Council was set-up to complete the unfinished work of the 
Supreme Commander's Office. 

The Indian Government promised to send Pakistan's share of the 
military assets to Pakistan, but the Government of Pakistan claimed that her 
due share of the arms and ammunition was not sent to her by India. 
Whatever it received, it was claimed, was broken and useless. Even this 
supply was stopped during the Kashmir fighting of 1947-48." 

The division of ordnance factories was another delicate problem as all 
of these factories were situated in India. After protracted deliberations in 


* Connell, J. op. eit, pp. 913-19. 

Connell, J. op. cit, p. 921 

_ A few extracts of the report may also be seen in : Ali, Chaudhri Mohamsnad, op-cit. P- 192. 
thid, p. 922 

" Prime Minister “s statement: Parliament Debates, National Assembly of 
Pakistan, Vol. 1, No. 13, February, 1957, p. 916 
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fone ice 2 Council and the Joint Defence Council, the Government 
oe eee ane to pay Pakistan a sum of Rs. 60 million to enable her to 
ish her first security printing press and ordnance factory."* 


Nationalization and Re-organization of the Armed Forces: 


_ It was not until 1917 that the Briti agreed 
ede Commissions to Indians. Ten vail Stee’ a Noche Bt 
aoe od = Royal Military Academy (RMA), Sandhurst. Though the 
ame aan could grant a Commission for extra ordinary service, 
apes pha me : sein the commissioned ranks had to complete a course 
expenses of taining at Sandhurst disoursscn ty neem the hg 

. : — i i 
od Geos The British Covlilent” si ils "tes Se : 
arse bs wn for training at the RMA. They preferred the sons of 
ee oY i Ee cary or those whose fathers served in the army re 
votes bende _ Seats were not filled for several years after the British 

grant King’s Commission to Indians.” ; ; 


’ re posted in eight units 
This was known as the Eight Unit Scheme” No | indies 


for 


The . 
the R.M.A. crgr emment increased the number of seats for indians a 
Provided seats at Woolwich and Cranwell 


‘ 
Eseul rags 10-16 December, 1947. 
Comumtaton, 1930, Vol. 1, p. 101. 
were : 7" Light Ca *Li 

Cavalry); 2) yr a flue 
“itp a a yey 
wth ( 2" Queen Victoria's Own Light 
Punjabis); 2-1 Punjab Regiment (late 66" 
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but did not implement the above mentioned two recommendations.” The 
issue of setting up a military college in India was raised in the Defence Sub- 
Committee of the First Round Table Conference. On the basis of its 
recommendation, the government decided to establish a military academy al 
Dehra Dun in 1932 on the lines of the R.M.A Sandhurst.” 

The pace of Indianization improved slightly after 1932 but by 1947 
only a few Indians attained the substantive rank of Liewt-Colonel. During 
World War Il, a large number of Indians were given Emergency and Short 
Commissions to meet the need of rapid expansion of the Army. Table IV 
shows the position of Indians in the higher commissioned ranks of the 
former Indian Army. 

TABLE IV 
Muslims and Non-Muslims in the Higher Commissioned 
Ranks of the Indian Army in 1947 


Total Number Muslims Non-Muslims 


Substantive Rank 


Field Marshal ; 
General 3 ° 
Lieut-General 3 ; 
Major-General 13 Q 
Colonel 109 3 


* Including 10 in the Supplementary Lists. 
Notes: 

1. Since the religion of the officers was not mentioned in the Army 
List, figures have been compiled on the basis of their names 
(whether a particular name is Muslim or non-Muslim). There were 
a few Anglo-Indians, whose names have not been taken into the 
non-Muslim category as these could not be distinguished from the 
names of the British Officers. 

2. These figures do not include the officers of the Medical Corps: 


* India in 1927-28, pp. 303-308. 
Field Marshal Willian Bindwood"s statement: Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire, Vol. 


DX No. 3, July 1928, pp. 21-2, 825-6. 
India im 1931-32, 9. 81 


Promotions on 5 
Lieut-Colonel. 
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During the war period Short Service and Emergency Commissions 
were also granted but none of them attained the rank above that of 
Major. They have also been excluded from this Table. The grant of 
permanent commission was suspended during World War 11. 


During World War 11, quite a number of officers were promoted 
to the higher ranks in temporary, and acting capacity. For instance, 
out of four Muslims Lieut-Colonels, one was appointed temporary 
Colonel and one acting Brigadier. A few days before independence 
the Acting Brigadier was promoted to the rank of Major-General 
Besides these, one Muslim Lieut-Colonel (Supplementary List) 
had joined the political service of the Government of India. Later 
on he became the fourth Governor-General of Pakistan and the 


first President under the 1956 Constitution. His name was Iskander 
Mirza. ’ 


Out of five non-Muslim Lieut.-Colonels, two were appointed 
Acting Colonel and temporary Colonel for a limited period of 
time. Three became Acting Brigadiers. One of these three became 
eee permanent ca who alongwith one Acting Brigadier was 
to the rank of Major-General, a few before 
independence st 


for India and served as the C-in-C of the Army. 
imilar lines were given in the ranks below that of 
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TABLE V 
The approximate percentage of the various communities in the Army 
Community Officers Other Ranks 
Hindus 478 55.7 
Muslims 23.7 33.8 
Sikhs 16.3 7.5 
Others 12.2 3.0 


The Muslim officers lacked staff experience. Out of all the Muslim 


officers four decided to stay in India. But a few non-Muslims who opted for 


RP iatenl Clo Cot Goo Dalat eee er ne er 
promoted from the rank of Lieut-Colonel to that of General in a period o 
less than four years. Fourth, a limited ene Seen ere 
commissioned officers of the three services were sent to England, the 


the releases from the armed forces except in certain special cases. = 

The nationalization of the Navy and the Air Force took an even longer 
period of tins. The Navy and the Air Force of the pre-Pertiion Inds Were 
designed as a force subsidiary to the Royal Navy and the Royal 
respectively 


At the ti independence only four Muslim officers of the Navy had 
Sela eemens and all the $0 Muslim officers of the Navy hed joined 
the service during the 2nd World War. Almost similar was the position of 
Air Force at the time of independence. It was not before January | ¥ 
Pakistani attained the rank of Air Commodore: As the required number 
and the Air Force had Pakistani C-in-Cs in 1953 and 1957 respectively. 
Army had its first Pakistani C-in-C in 1951. 

Reconstitution of the old Indian Armed Forces necessitated the 
reorganization of the armed forces. The problem of re-organization was 
more acute in Pakistan as-there was not a single exclusively Muslin 
battalion, so the non-Muslim elements had to be subtracted 
Almost all the battalions and regiments had to be re-grouped. Two methods 
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were adopted to re-organize the Army. First, the regiments with comme 
traditions, common class composition and common recruiting areas wer 
amalgamated. Second, the gaps were filled by fresh recruitment. Therefor. 
one could find such soldiers and officers in one regiment who had never 
seen or met each other before, and thus, certainly lacked esprit de corps. 


Soon after the creation of Pakistan the training institutions of the three 
services of the armed forces had to be doubled. The initial proposal was the 
till 1° April 1948, the training institutions would be jointly used. But the 


political situation necessitated the abandoning of the plan and the cadet — 


were asked to go to their respective countries and these institutions wer 
handed over to the country in whose territory these were situated. Bolt 
India and Pakistan had to establish new institutions for those which they 
lost to the other. 


Alongwith nationalization and reorganization of the armed forces, the 
modernization of arms, equipment arid the establishment of trainint 


institutions was also to be tackled. The problem of modernisation was mor — 
acute in the case of the Navy and the Air Force, which consisted 0 


outdated training crafts, over age bombers and frigates, mine sweepers a0! 
destroyers. Pakistan purchased arms and ammunition and other milite) 
equipment from Britain and a few other Commonwealth countries to tit: 


first ordnance factory was inaugurated at Wah in West Pakistan. 


The armies of the princel states were 
armed forces of India and Pakistas - 
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The situation worsened especially in East Punjab and Delhi area after 
the announcement of the partition plan. The wave of killing, looting, arson, 
tape and torture enveloped the whole of East Punjab, The reaction to the 
Muslim massacre in the East Punjab, where the Muslims were in minority, 
was the worsening of the communal situation in the West Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province. Here, to a lesser extent non-Muslims were 
killed. 


A special military command named the Punjab Boundary Force was 
created by the Central Government on 1" August 1947 to safeguard peace 
in the districts of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Montgomery, 
Lahore, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Jullundur, Ferozepur and 
Ludhiana. It consisted of $0,000 troops of the 4th Indian Division (less the’ 
7th Brigade), the 14th Parachute, the 53rd Lorried and 14th Infantry 
Brigades. The Command had mixed composition with the Muslim and Non- 
Muslim ratio of 35:65”, The communal situation detriorated to such an 
extent that the task grew out of proportion to the responsibility originally 
placed on its shoulders. The Joint Defence Council had to abolish the 
Punjab Boundary Force from the night of 31st August/1" September 1947. 
The riot-affected areas were handed over to the Dominion concerned, each 
having full control of the area within its territory. 


The two governments handed over the evacuation of refugees and their 
Protection to their armed forces. The troops provided protection to refugees 
convoys of their co-religionist moving across the frontier on foot, carts, 
buses and trains; established, managed and protected camps in co-operation 
with the civil authorities and provided shelter, food, clothing and medical 
facilities to them. They also maintained law and order in the disturbed areas 
by clearing them of the raiders. In Autumn 1947, the floods which swept 
across the Punjab, further worsened the conditions under which refugees 
were living. The Army Engineers and the Sappers came forward to help. 
The Nevy and Air Force also helped in moving refugees and troops by sea 

aur 

The task before the armed forces was even more difficult than it 


cites geonates ee he 
= 
Khan, Fazal Mugen, The the Pakistan Army (Karachi 1963) p. 64. One study of the 
Psjb Bewndary Force poised out at te sengmh did nat excoad tor figare Of 23,000: i 
never approached the projected figure of $0,000. Jeffrey, Robin, “The Punjab Boundary 
Forse and the Problems, August 1947" Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 8, Part 4, (October 
) pp. 491-520. : 
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the raiders and, on certain occasions, the army arrived when the raiders had 
disappeared after killing almost the whole population of a village. The 
geueral morale of the troops was not of the best because many of them were 
worried about the fate of their families. 


No exact figures are available about those killed in the riots. Various 
unofficial estimates differ from each other. But one thing is quite clear 
India had never witnessed such a large scale massacre and the subsequent 
exodus. No doubt the armed forces could not totally control the situation 
but they did their best under the circumstances to fulfil the responsibility 
forced upon them by the civil government. In fact, the armed forces had no 
option but to take up this role as the civil authority was not properly 
organized and it hardly exists in some regions, Nationalist feelings were so 
strong that the armed forces seemed determined to help their co-religionists. 
In the past, they had come to the rescue of the colonial administration. 
Now, they were assisting the civil administration which was their own. 


Conclusions: ; 
Contrary to the fears expressed by different quarters, the division of the 


number of British officers and, # 
compared with India, took a longer (Fh Ties cena es 

nc and India declined t 
z of Pakistan's. share of the assets, arms and ammunition of th 
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4 \ 
The Military and Politics: 
The First Phase 


A nation enters a new phase after the attainment of independence. But 
the circumstances leading to independence and what happens immediately 
after the establishment of the new state, have a profound impact on the 
future course and outlook of a nation. Pakistan was no exception. The 
emergence of Pakistan as a separate state was the culmination of the idea of 
Muslim nationhood and contradicted the claim of the Congress Party that it 
represented all the people of undivided India. It ran counter to the ideals set 
out by Mr, Gandhi and Mr. Nehru and proved that the conception of a 
secular state had failed to win the confidence of the majority of the Muslims 
of India. The demand for Pakistan was bitterly opposed by the Congress. 
This gave rise to the feelings of distrust and hostility between the Congress 
and the Muslim League. The pre-independence distrust transformed itself 
into distrust between India and Pakistan and the Indian leadership 
considered Pakistan as something which ought not to have happened. The 
relations between India and Pakistan became further strained because of the 
allocation of some Muslim-majority areas to India under the Radcliffe 
Award and the problems which the new state of Pakistan faced in her 

ive years. Some of the complex problems were the influx of refugees, 
communal riots, the dispute over the division of the assets of the former 

Army and the Indian Government, the 
canal water dispute, the evacuee 
the Indian troops on the Punjab border in 1950-51. 
" currency. When Pakistan declined to do 
Government suspended trade with Pakistan which 
Pakastan's economy. 

The bitterness caused by these developments was reinforced by the 

mutually hostile statements of the leaders and the press of the two countries, 

Congress leaders talked about the re-unification of India a 

Pakistan. The Congress President, Acharaya Kripalani, remarked on a 
Day, “Let us henceforth bend all our energies to 


In 1949, India devalued 
the same, the Indian 
adversely affected 
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unification of this land of ours”.' While accepting the Partition Plan of Jus 
3, 1947, the Congress Committee stated, “.,..When present passions have 
subsided, India's problems will be viewed in their proper perspective and 
the false doctrine of two nations in India will be discredited and disc 
deed.” The echo of such statements was heard in India even afier th 
creation of Pakistan. Sardar Patel, in a speech in November, 1950, said, “4 
time might come when India and Pakistan both, realising the untold hare 
caused to them by partition, would be reunited.’ The Hindu Mahasabha 
its election manifesto of 1951 declared that it will strive its utmost to bring 
about re-union of India and Pakistan into “Akhand Bharat. 


The Kashmir dispute, India’s military action in Junagadh (1947) ant | 


the annexation of Hyderabad (1948) seemed to have convinced th 
Pakistanis that India would use force to re-unite the sub-continent 
Pakistan's strong fears of India can be illustrated by quoting an excerpt 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan’s letter, dated December 30, 1947, to the 
Prime Minister of India (Pandit Nehru): 

1. “India has never whole-heartedly 
but her leaders paid lip service to 
British troops out of the country”. 
“India is out to destroy the State of Pakistan which her lesdes 
Persistently continue to regard as part of India itself.” 


accepted the partition schem 
it merely in order to get t 


4. “India’s forcible occupation 
states in Kathiawar, which had acceded to Pakistan as well #5 


The Statesman, \8* August, 1947. 


topes Annual Register (1947), Vol. 1, pp. 122-23, 

Cited ‘ dndian’s War 

,_Paietan), p. 2, against Pakistan (White Paper of Government # 
The Times, 27* June, 195}. 


’ White Paper on Jammu Kashmir (Government of India), p, 8s. 
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commented on the invasion of Goa: a 
Pakistan the same danger as Goa did as soon as 
india feels eos pene P to do so she will try to wipe out Pakistan 
because Indians in their heart of hearts still regard the areas now 
forming Pakistan as basically parts of Akhand Bharat (United India). 


The fear of Indian domination thus became a very important ena 
Pakistan's internal politics and foreign relations. The extent to w ~ ha 
fear was justified was another question, ceo: dy Pome page 
when Pakistan needed help to put her house in order, India did ¢ steps 
which strengthened Pakistan's fear of India. aa 

The occupation of Kashmir was noted with grave concern Dy Tas 
because of its vital importance for Pakistan's defence. gare it 
strategically situated that it can be used to cripple Pakistan << ine 
and militarily. Two of the important riven ow Sam SSRNY = _— 
Headworks on the river Jhelum is only a few miles inside the — 
border. The presence of Indian troops in Kashmir could constituie a Crt 
treat from the rear to the North West Frontier Province and parte 0 
Punjab including Rawalpindi—tslamabad. Kashmir can there! tr ~ 
for offensive strategy against Pakistan, whereas the poss! ty 
Pakistani attack on India via Kashmir is very remote. NSE Mer 

Pakistan's defence problems did sot end hare, The PN ee eer: 
sate into two wings separated by one thousand miles of apse 
created serious problems for the defence planners. Te seit ee 
Pakistan in direct contact with two diverse regions—The top 
South-East Asia. Each wing had to maintain, such a large standin gg re 
could hold back the invading armed forces sufficiently ng had 
reinforcements to arrive. This underlined the need of a strong and ¢ er 
navy to maintain and protect the supply line between the two wee re 
tfc i Se acaabiol 1) ee were 80 
difficult i 
Sfferent that the sane ear tactics could not be used. The West Pakistan 


: 7 table for armour 
north- East Pakistan terrain is not suitat 

en idk cd enait, entice sok See Te ee ar 

Pane Pekin hes boon shat ee male comme + rail-road links in certain 

Pakistan run parallel to the frontiers. The importan 


parts in East Pakistan are at a distance of few pales frome a cries 


* Dawn, 20° December, 1961 ‘ 
"For the details of the defence of East Pakistan and allied problems, see Chapter 
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which link Peshawar and Karachi, are, at various points within 30 miles 
from the Indian part of Kashmir and India. Once this link is disrupted, the 
military operations of Pakistan will be seriously affected. _ 

Pakistan also inherited the traditional frontiers of north-west and the 
Pathan tribes living in the tribal area, Pakistan started with the initial 
advantage of being a Muslim state. This single factor helped Pakistan to 
pacify a great number of Pathan tribes who often clashed with the forme: 
Indian Army in the pre-independence period. The first sign of change in the 
attitude of the Pathan tribes was visible in 1947, when, a few months before 
independence Nehru visited the area along with the Khan Brothers. He did 


winning over a large number of tribes, but still a few, particularly the Fakit 


of Ipi's tribe and his supporters, A 
Suedmanbitiind cnenmed eo tae defied the authority of the 


during the Jashan-i-Kabul in | — 
and 950, when . » * 
ant-Pakistan leaflets were dropped by the Afghan we bens eas 
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was followed by large scale Afghan raids on Pakistani territory in 
September 1950, "' 

The demand for Pukhtunistan had the blessings of the Indian and the 
Soviet leaders. When the Indian leaders realized that the N.W.F. Province 
would join Pakistan, they supported the Afghan move of Pukhtunistan and 
continued to do so after the establishment of Pakistan.'? The Soviet 
Government, annoyed by Pakistan's participation in Western defence pacts, 
wpported Afghanistan and radio Moscow advocated the Afghanistan case 
on the Pukhtunistan question.'? Afghanistan could not evoke large scale 
support to her cause in the Frontier Province except amongst ‘the Red 
Shirts’ who were the camp followers of the Congress and had opposed the 
creation of Pakistan. The Fakir of Ipi tribe and certain other tribal chiefs 
played into Afghan hands and demanded an independent state of 
Pukhtunistan.'* Pakistan and Afghanistan troops and militia clashed and the. 
Pakistan Army and the Air force took action against the Afghan-inspired 
tribesmen. Twice in twenty-five years diplomatic relations were broken and 
Pakistan withdrew transit facilities to Afghanistan. The first diplomatic 
rupture occurred in 1955 when Afghanistan seriously objected to Pakistan's 
decision to merge the N.W.F. Province in the One Unit Scheme of West 
Pakistan. Public demonstration in Afghanistan culminated in attacks on 
Pakistan's Embassy and Consulate in Kabul and Jalalabad and the Pakistan 
flag was torn to pieces. The Afghan Government demanded that Pakistan 
could not integrate the frontier Province into the One-Unit scheme. Pakistan 
described this as a clear interference in her internal affairs. Relations 
deteriorated to such an extent that the two countries withdrew their 
ambassadors and the Afghan Government ordered ‘general mobilization 
but fortunately war was averted. Diplomatic relations. were resumed in 
1957. The second crisis in Pakistan-Afghanistan relations occurred in 1961. 
This followed raids by the Afghan Lashkars on the Pakistani side of the 
Durand Line and the strong propaganda against Pakistan launched by the 
Afghan authorities. Pakistan withdrew its ambassador in Kabul in 
September 1961. These relations were restored in May 1963 as a result of 
mediation by the Shah of Iran. Since then there has never been such a 


The New York Timex, 7* October, 1950 
’ The Roundwhle. No. 205, December 1961, and Curtis, G., “The North-West Frontier 
sPaa— ha ld pobiem In» ew sein.” The Ary Quartet. Vol NE NS 
1948 

" Set the joint signed by the Prime Ministers of Afghanistan and the, Sovie 
Union: Dews, 6" March, 1960 

"See the resolution of the Grand Jirga of the Pathan Tribes beld at the headquarters of the 
_ Fakie tpt wide; The Hindu, 6* June, 1952. 

The New York Times, 5*,6" May, 1955. 
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serious crisis but Aff i has i i istani terri 
mal 2 ighanistan has been making claims on Pakistani territory 
In view Fos the complex defence problems outlined above, it was not 
a Pakistan became very security conscious. The political 
notes of Pakistan were convinced that Pakistan was surrounded by such 
pec (particularly India and Afghanistan) which were out to destroy the 
eee wn perturbed by India’s posture as India was more 
powerful an. It made them very sensiti question 
independence and territorial integrity of Pakistan, a a 


Defence Problems and Political Leaders: 


- The napor regional environs shaped the political leaders’ perspective 

— bee — ty affairs, Most of them assigned a high priority 1 
defence Pakistan could meet the challenges to its independence and 
territorial integrity. They were also of the view that a weak and militarily 
vulnerable state could not effectively undertake socio-economic develop- 
por What np - them Meghan - military disparity between Indie 

Pakistan advan ormer, and th i 

lacked adequate industrial base to sustain defence efforts. PD ern 


They belonged to different cote nnd ight cabinets during 1947-58 
other's policies but all pti See alae bitterly criticised cack 
maintenance of strong armed for equal importance to the 
the first Prime Minister of Pakistan, seg arly as 1948, Liaquat Ali Khas, 


. . No expedi . 

too high and ifi iency, he continued, 

."* President = too heavy in ensuring th 

country istani Mirza said in 1957 that i 

every mn that it was the 
: fan live in peace.” to strengthen our armed forces so that the 
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The policy of every government that the defence of Pakistan must be 
strengthened at any cost enjoyed the support of the National Assembly. The 
members of the National Assembly reviewed the defence policy in the 
background of the potential Indian threat. Their speeches reflected their 
deep anxiety over the Indian and Afghan postures towards Pakistan. They 
repeatedly emphasized the urgency of adopting effective measures to 
counter these threats. The Kashmir dispute, the Indian refusal to hold a 
plebiscite in Kashmir, the occupation ‘of Manavadar, Junagadh and 
Hyderabad, the border clashes between India and Pakistan and between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, the communal riots and anti-Pakistan 
propaganda by India and Afghanistan were frequently cited in the National 
Assembly to point out the external threat facing Pakistan. There were 
frequent crossings of the floor and the political leaders did not mind 
changing their stand on other problems and issues, but they agreed to the 
need of strong defence for Pakistan. The Government came under heavy 
fire in the National Assembly in 1953 when it introduced certain measures 
of retrenchment in the armed forces, The government had to reverse the 
policy and stopped all the retrenchments in the armed forces because it 
“decided not to take the slightest risk in the matter.” 


The budgetary allocation for the military reflected the liberal attitude of 
the political leaders towards the armed forces. The following Table gives 
the details of the defence expenditure for the period 1947-59. 


TABLE VI 
Defence Expenditure 1947-59 
Defence Expenditure Percentage of the total 
(in Million Rs.) Government 


Expenditure 


1947-48° 236.0 65.16 
1948-49 461.5 71.32 
1949-50 625.4 73.06 
1950-$} 649.9 $1.32 
1951-52 792.4 54.96 
1952-53 725.7 56.68 
1953-54 6332 58.7 
1954-55 640.5 $7.5 
1958-56 917.7 64.0 
1956-$7 800.9 60.1 


* Prime Minister Mohammad Ali Bogra’s statement, Dawn, 2™ September 1953. 
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1957-58 854. 

1958-59** ies ay 


* —: 15" August 1947 to 31 March, 1948. 


** = Covers th i i 
oe © period of 15 months from 1* April 1958 to 30° Jone 


grrr cig ee ee 
If we exclude defence expendi 

— penditure for 1947-48, as this period was les 
one year and the circumstances were exceptional, on average Pakiste 


efence expenditure was spent on (we 
‘ First, the day to day requirements of 
lation, re-organisation and expansie® 


anti-Ahmadi disturbances in 1953, rr eee eee 


These measures 1 
aie eft comparatively little to spend on defence oriented 


reso ir di 
ordnance factory a Wah, pipes at their disposal were used to ere! 


the three services. The consequence was that in spite of high defence 
expenditure, Pakistan could not be self-sufficient in defence production. 
The main reason was that the partition of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent 
left Pakistan with limited and disorganized armed forces. This, coupled 
with troubles in Kashmir and tension on the borders, necessitated 
immediate attention to the re-organization of the armed forces. Hence 
defence expenditure on the capital side remained insignificant and Pakistan 
was compelled to import a large quantity of military equipment, arms and 
ammunition. pe. 
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The Armed Forces and Public Opinion: 

The idea that a country has an external enemy is easy for the people to 
understand. It can also provide a powerful stimulus to national unity. For 
Pakistan this role was filled by India. The general public did not understand 
the intricate defence problems but they supported any effort which they 
thought would preserve and protect Pakistan and enable her to face the 
‘threat’ from India and Afghanistan and secure the Kashmir Valley. There 
was a realization amongst the educated people that Pakistan was spending 
more on defence than her resources could bear. But they also realized that 
in the face of India’s hostile attitude and her unwillingness to settle the 
Kashmir dispute, there was no alternative but to keep the defence of the 
country strong. The strong religious fervour coupled with nationalism 
helped to maintain the image of the military as an institution dedicated to a 
tacred cause, Pakistan was established to defend and the Islamic 
culture and civilization. Its survival, it was generally claimed, was essential 
for the survival of Islamic culture and civilisation in the Sub-continent. If 
the perished or India succeeded in extending her hegemony over Pakistan, 
repercussions would also be felt in other Islamic countries. Therefore, the 
political and religious leaders claimed, the defence of Pakistan was the 
defence of Islam. The Sind Provincial Muslim League urged the 
government that “every pie (pie was the smallest unit of Pakistan currency) 
of the Government coffers should be saved to strengthen the defence of the 
country to which the people of Pakistan assign the highest pnority. 

There was a section of public opinion in Pakistan which pleaded for 
military action to settle the Kashmir dispute. They argued that India did not 
want to settle the Kashmir dispute so as to weaken Pakistan's defence and 
threaten her agricultural prosperity. When a political solution was not 
forthcoming, it was said, the military solution became inevitable. They were 
generally convinced that in the case of war, Pakistan armed forces would 
inflict « defeat on India. This unrealistic view of the military capacity was 


* Dawn, 24” September 1953. 
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due to the initial successes of the army in Kashmir. Naqi Shamsi 
Secretary, All Pakistan Refugee League, said: “We fabs. the paca? 
that all the refugees in Pakistan are impatient to take part in Jehad (holy 
war) and we are prepared to serve the holy cause with body, heart and 
wealth. It is imperative that the government should realize their duty and 
settle the unpleasant dispute with the help of sword™.”” Maulana Ragib 
Ehsan, Vice-President of the East Bengal Jamiat Ulema-i-lslam expressed 
similar views and called upon the people of Pakistan to prepare themselves 
for-a life long holy war in the cause of Kashmir’s freedom.” Khan Abdul 
ae Khan, said during the debate on Kashmir in the North-West 
Sere agra If India was not agreeable to having a free plebiscite, 
aya stm alternative except war and both the Provincial Government 
per Central Government shall have to respect the wishes of the 
people oe ireeng A prominent Kashmiri leader, Sardar Mohammad 
oe apes --¢We must start mobilising all our forces for a Jehad 
wy ¢ up a strong army backed by a living political force to strike 
— enemy in right earnest. Our mobilisation campaign may take som 

say four or five years, but we must start today,”® 

Sed repemein Pe paragon restraint and did not pay heed to the 
= SE ns and avoided a head on collision. As early % 
Liaquat A +m while visiting Kashmir immediately after the 
oro: bo apy policy to the soldiers. He said that some soldies 
sie aa Pakistan not accepted the UN call for cease-fire, they 


SUE Drlttiel: t> drow tat oe poles foes oe 


settle the fate of Kashmir 


gun “ policy of the government was not 0 
‘ Pakistan wanted that Kashmiris should 
exercise of right of self determination.” The 


tuslim Con sacs. in 1958, when, the All 


imme & Keteir tain Cn 
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Perhaps only a few states started their career as independent state under 
seh serious initial problems as Pakistan did. The most difficult problem 
facing the leaders of the nation was to evolve a viable political system out 
of the limited resources, paucity of trained personnel to run the 
administration, economic chaos, lack of adequate means of communication, 
cultural and regional diversities and a relatively small middle class. As long 
as a strong leader with an all Pakistan standing was at the helm of affairs, 
the country seemed stable. After the death of such a leader, factionalism, 
regionalism, and opportunism characterized the politics of Pakistan and the 


Unlike the Congress Party of India, the Muslim League failed to 
transform itself from a nationalist movement to 4 national party which 
could lead the nation on the road to democracy, stability and prosperity. 
The reasons can be traced back to the pre-i 


8 group of enlightened Muslims in 1906 to protect the rights and interests of 
the Muslims, it never became a mass party until 1939-40. The Congress 
began its career in 185 and the long struggle for i 
Gandhi's role after 1920 made it a mass party. It provided an umbrella for 
diverse interests and opinions, ranging from those who believed in non- 
Violence to the Communists and Socialists. The struggle for i e 


in difficult times. The Muslim League lacked the procedures of internal 
discussion and collective leadership. its claim as the spokesman of the 
Muslims was often challenged by a number of other Muslim organizations, 
which were working for i 
separate state for the Muslims. It was only after 1 
League reached the Muslim majority provinces of the Punjab and Bengal. 
Some of the Muslim political leaders restrained themselves from opposing 
the idea of Pakistan efter they realized that the creation of Pakistan could 
not be stopped.” A large number of political leaders who occupied 
, Pmrition in Pakistan, had joined the Muslim League dune 


penonalty of Mr Jinsh overshadowed all other Muslim Leaguers. 1% 


* The role played =a Unmlouln Miataty inthe Punjab is 0 good example 10 hme 8 
a era ye tes Lange tl arly 1947. When deyretined at on CTE, 
Reel a reeet ey withdvew trom the political scene, Somme of tele wae Oe 
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independence was marked by dependence on the charismatic personality 
the QuaitAzam Mohammed Ali Jinnah. He was the Governor Gees 
President ob ¢ Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. This was not at all 
pipiens nation naturally looked towards the father of the nation in 
alin — t conditions which Pakistan faced after independence. 
an — any of these offices, his influence would have 
afterwards. His leadershi — th yea gpe 
om wes thes he posed et ewenath for the mew nation. The 
Ortunate thing passed away one i 
rw-p loco grea of the Saaein ee — aia 
4 : 
eeaacen 5 9 ea pa gy Principles for the aggregation of diverse 


The Muslim League stood 

: for the creati : : 

its efforts to achieve this objective, It did reps hacemos sie scgmrs 
Political and economic action to be foll ed 


come back to bei nat aftairs was controlled when 


- In 1948, the Mesinl/t tnd resumed the leadership of th 


of the Quaid-i-A had no lead : 
leadership but he was mes oauat Ali Khan ttied bard to fl 
League together. in 1951. There was none t 


of new political parties in oppositio® 
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This internalized factionalism and the Muslim League failed to present an 
inspiring programme to the people. With the passage of time and the 
disappearance of strong leadership, vari factions started breaking away 
and formed new political parties. This was not the result of ideological 
conflicts but was caused by personality clashes, jealousies and the desire to 
gain power. The parties were mainly vehicles for personal political 
advancement. Factionalism was not confined to the Muslim League only, 
the opposition parties also lacked organizational cohesion. In 1954, the 
United Front succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat on the Muslim 
League in the elections of the East Pakistan Provincial Assembly but it 
could not maintain its unity after winning the elections. The political parties 
constituting the United Front quarreled with each other on the question of 
distribution of ministerial offices. 

Political parties were shifting combinations of political leaders. Their 
loyalties to a particular party were not based on principles but on political 


their party to obtain personal advantages. They changed their loyalties from 
one leader to the other, from one political party to the other, without giving 
sty thought to the consequences of their actions on the working of the 
politcal system, Keith Callard was right when he observed that the polities 
it Pakistan was made up of “a large number of leading persons, who with 
their political dependents, form loose agreements to achieve power and to 
maintain in it. Consequently rigid adherence to a policy or a measure is likely 
w make a potitictan less available for office. Those who lacked fixed idest 
but who control legislators, moncy or influence have tended to prospe®- 

ih April 1953, Governor-General Ghulam Mohammad dismissed 
Win-ud-D"s Gainey, which a few days earlier had the budget passed ip 
the National Assembly. For a successor, the Governor-Genera turned to 
Muhiiimad Ali (Bogra), who was at that time Pakistan's Ambassador 10 
the U.S. He was called back and asked to assume 
Minister. The Muslim League did not object to the dismissal of its leader. 
and six members of the outgoing cabinet jot the new cabinet. 
Mohammad Ali (Bogra) was also elected President of the Muslim Leagues 
in 1954, the CentraltGoveenment decided to integrate various provinces Of 


; scope for opposition parties in Pakistan” The Hindu, 13th January. 1951, 
Callard, K. Pakistan A Political Study, (London, 1957), p. 67 
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West Pakistan into One Unit. Sind Chief Minister Pirzada Abdus Sattar wa 


opposed to the idea of One Unit. In a written Statement 74 out of {10 


members of the Provincial Assembly of Sind pledged their support to hs 
campaign against the One Unit Scheme. He was dismissed by the Central 
Government and Mohammad Ayub Khuhro was appointed in his place 
After the appointment of the new Chief Minister, the same Assembly 
reversed its previous decision and M. A. Khuhro was supported by 1 
votes to 4 on the One Unit Scheme. In 1955-56, the Muslim League and the 
f retaining the integrated province of 
i Party of Sind and some of the political 
ere inclined to support any party which 
he four provinces of West Pakistan. The 
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' the of healthy opposition. Repressive 
om os petemrrmnaginc cee Political opponents were 
arated and put behind the bars. Public meetings and processions Witt 
tamed. lt would be quite pertinent to refer to the Public and Reproscntaiivs 
Offices (Disqualification) Act, 1949, popularly known as the eegie 
provided for the debarring from public life for a specified period of time, 
persons guilty of “ misconduct” in any public office or representative 
capacity. The Governor General or the Governor of @ province _ 
uahorised to refer to a special tribunal any charge of misconduct against 
any representative or a person in public office. If the tribunal oe 
penn guilty of misconduct, the Governor-General or the Govemot & 6 
province could debar the person from public office for the peri 
eaceeding ten years. Charges could also be brought by any five persons of 
deposit of Rs.5,000 only. The Governor-General and the Governor —_ 
then under obligation to refer to the case for preliminary inquiry. | 
findings of the preliminary inquiry established the case, it was sent 
special tribunal.” It cannot be denied that corruption and nepotism Wie 
rampant in the body politic of Pakistan but the unfortunate aspec 
PRODA was that it was used as a political weapon — 
excellent opportunity to those who could afford to lose Rs. ; — 
sana any The party power als wed the PRODA fo elimina 

inquiry. The party in power a ; mar yires 
w discourage party rebels and other political opponents in the national 
provincial assemblies. In 1948, the Khuhro ministry (S Sd wee 
charges of corruption and misconduct. Three yeat. ‘it a 
‘pointed Chief Minister of Sind for the second time. sh again 
famissed by the Central government after a few month st P® 
were instituted against him under the PRODA. When in 1954, rig men 
be the line laid down by the central government, the ban unde! raleg) Aral 
ss lifted and he was appointed Chief Minister third : 


Tribunal. Four political 
(Sind), Ghulam 
). The other three were: 


Pakistan 
Nabi Khan Pathan (Sind) and Hamidul Haq Choudhry (East Pekin © or taue (Sind), 
nana Pa ew ad iy: Mra Al le ee 
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Minister requested Fazal ul Haq to nominate a member of his party to form 
government in East Pakistan and he was appointed Interior Minister in the 
ee ee Sth March 1956, he was appointed Governor of 

‘akistan, ul Hag reciprocated ising his *s support 
the Prime Minister at the Centre. prong dere ye : 


recommendation of the party in power. The members of the ruli 
used this power to extract political support or make money. Thin 
Lp Were unduly multiplied in order to gain support. When Marti 

was imposed in October 1958, twenty-six out of eighty members of 


Feros Kies Nonna were appointed by the then Prime Minister Mall 
- offer of ministerial posts useful 
device to keep a majority in the National Assembly, Merce 
The display of strong ambition to iti jecti 
gain political objectives, the lack of 
decorum and sense of sobriety, the nt crossing of floor by ih 
> accusations and counter accusatios 


was removed by a vole & 

the National Assembly. The decision to fom 
Fnind the closed doors and resulted from & 
factions. National Assembly merely endorse! 
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the real political power from the National Assembly to the head of the State 
(Governor-General and, since 1956, President) and a strong tradition of 
violation of the norms of parliamentary democracy was established. The 
politicians were divided in so many camps that they could not adopt united 
sand to restrict the greater concentration of powers in the hands of the head 
of the state. He could always find some politicians willing to support him. 
This enabled him to play the politicians against each other and compel the 
cabinet not to work against his wishes. There are numerous examples in the 
political history of Pakistan to show that the head of the State was not a 
titular head but an active participant in the political drama: In April 1953, 
Governor-General Ghulam Mohammad dismissed Kh. Nazimud Din’s 
ministry which had got its budget passed by the National Assembly a few 
days ago. In 1954, when the Constituent Assembly attempted to curtail the 
powers of the Governor-General by repealing the PRODA and rushed a bill 
without the prior knowledge of the Governor-General to amend the 
government of India Act, 1935 (as adopted in Pakistan”’ to make sure that 
the Governor-General did not use the Act in any way to dismiss any other 
ministry, the Governor-General reacted sharply and dissolved the 
Constituent Assembly.” The action of the Governor-General was a big 
blow to the weak democratic structure in Pakistan and caused @ serious 
poletical/legal/constitutional crisis. This was not the end of the story. The 
snder-nourished plant of democracy had to bear several other unbearable 
shocks. Concurrently with the dissolution of the first Constituent Assembly, 


verve as Prime Minister. The Cabinet included among others, one serving 
General (Mohammed Ayub Khan), one former General and civil servant 
(Major-General Iskander Mirza); one former civil servant (Ch. Mohammad 
Ali), and one industrialist (Mr. M. A. H. Isphani). They held the portfolios 
of Defence, Interior, Finance and Industries respectively. Two: of fee 
‘ppointments, namely, General besides being the Minister 0 

a : eggs eee Iskander Mirza 


CY 


" Sace Pakistan had no Constitution of its own ready on 14th August, nanny om 
Su the Government of india Act, 1935 (with certain necessary ‘Assembly of 


independence Act, 1947,will serve as the Interim Constitution. The 


* The Governor-General. while dissolving the Constituent Assembly, : ne 
failed to produce a constitution in seven years and had transformed itself in # 
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democratic institutions. The Governor-General, who was also an ex-ivi 
servant, presided over the meetings of the cabinet, From the last week ¢ 
October 1954 to July 1955, the Governor-General ruled the country is: 
suspended. One commentator remarked that the new arrangement reminds 
him of the pre-independence Viceroy’s Executive Council. Indeed, ther 
were some similarities.” 


The new Constituent Assembly was indirectly elected in July 19% 
With the inauguration of the Second Constituent Assembly, the sem 
dictatorial regime of the Governor-General came to an end. No single pat 
commanded majority in the second Constituent Assembly. The Musi® 
League was still the largest group with thirty-five members, followed by & 
United Front (16 seats) and the Awami League (12 seats). Chauilr 
Mohammad Ali was elected the leader of the Muslim League, who form 
a coalition ministry, comprising the Muslim League and the United Front 

The damage caused to democratic values in Pakistan by © 
Governor-General was so severe that it cast its shadow over the 


system with a titular Preside 


Assemb} - President 
on of the uote Suharwardy, the President said, “He knew #8 
morning otherwise he would be dismisee = resign by 1170 clock o* 
had 4 Prine Ministers All o¢ tts) of he 1956 Constiton Pass 
Political partie headed coalition ministries, compo 
Pass having no common ideological basis or pol” 


programme. Therefore, the coalitions were feeble and shortlived. On 
average every ministry lasted for less than 8 months. One of the ministries, 
headed by |. |. Chundrigar remained in office for 55 days. His coalition 
government comprised the Muslim League, the Republican Party; Krishak 
Semik and the Nizam-i-lslam Party, Under these circumstances no 
government could pay due attention to the problems facing the nation. 

The provincial political scene was no less discouraging and 
disappointing. National and Provincial politics was so interlinked that a 
realignment at the centre had a direct impact on provincial politics. 
Although the Provincial Governor was required to appoint a Chief Minister 
who enjoyed the support of the majority of the members of the legislature 
of the province concerned, yet he could dispense with both the Chief 
Minister and the legislature if he had the blessings of the central 
govemment. Article 193 of the Constitution provided that upon receipt of 
the report from the Governor that the province could not be administered in 
sccordance with the provisions of the Constitution, the President could 
instruct the Governor to assume the direct control of the government after 
dumissing or suspending the provincial cabinet. The Provincial legislature 
could also be tempotarily suspended and its powers transferred to the 
President. This proclamation, known as the President’s Rule, could remain 
m force for two months only. The National Assembly could, however, 
extend its life. This provision of the Constitution enabled the centre i 
dominate the provincial governments by the threat of the imposition © 
President's rule. The centre, on many occasions, dismissed -the province 
cabinets and virtually nominated the chief ministers. Even when a new set 
of representatives had just been elected by an overwhelming majority, the 
President's rule could be imposed. The United Front an 
overwhelming majority in the East Pakistan Provincial Assembly paises 
of 1954, and a new cabinet, headed by Fazal ul Haq assumed office, 00 
afier the centre dismissed the cabinet and asked the Governor to assume the 
Sponsibilities of the government. This arrangement continued till June 
1955, when A. H. Sarkar's _ebtgepnmnghe no However, 
Assembly did not meet until 1956. aim 
proved by the President's executive decree. The story of the provincial 
politics of West Pakistan was not much different from that o re 
Both before and after the integration of the Province of West Pakistan, 1° 
centre unnecessarily intervened in the provincial politics. The cabiness 
deumssed, democratic institutions were me ad 
were imposed. These conditions did not encourage growth 
democratic institutions at the provincial level. ae 

Thus, the political system of Pakistan was functioning conn op 
professed principles. Political intrigues and opportunism 


system which was rapidly impairing the moral fibre of the nation. It mé 

nara the + Sesperaaey praesent Commission (1% 
buted ure o i i i 

pati — pertlemnentery systeus it Pakistan ® 

1. “Lack of proper elections and defects in the late Constitution”. 

2. politien! narference by the beads of the State with minisies 

al parties, and by the Central Government with © 

- functioning of the Governments in the Provinces”. 

- “Lack of leadership resulting j i 
Lack | g in the lack of well-organized 
disciplined parties, the general lack of character in the poli 

undue interference in the administration.” 


The Armed Forces and Politics: 


Imbued with the British military tradition, the civil and the mills? 
he may a aancmehasized the nil of evan spe = 


~ The-military’s role j 
limited to the professional in the early years of independence ** 
assistance to the civil field of defence and security and the provisict® 


Ayub Khan took over the command of & 
advised the troops to keep out of politics. * 


views. As T said bet |” Party Politics and 
stants of any party that the people put in power i 
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General Ayub Khan declared on another occasion: 
| always told my people that our [army] major task is to give cover to 
the country behind which it could build a sound democratic system and 
lay the foundation of a stable future.“ 


The Army was not favourably disposed towards the use of troops for 
police duties in law and order situations beyond the control of the civil 
authorities. The senior commanders were of the view that such assignments 
kept the troops away from their training and regular chores, adversely 
affected the morale of the soldiers, and over a period of time undermined 
the goodwill that existed between the soldiers and the society. The Chief of 
Staff wrote to the Joint Services Commanders Committee on 31st July 
1950. 

In a homogenous country such as Pakistan, the use of troops, which it 

maintains for its defence against external aggression, to enforce law 

and order on the people is always resented and leads to antagonism 
between them. The Army, therefore, rightly expects that the civil 
administration will take every means in its power, by wise government 
and maintenance of adequate and efficient police forces, to prevent this 


General Ghulam Mohammad’ offer in 1954 to take over the administration 
of the country. There is no evidence other than Ayub Khan's own statement 
10 substantiate his claim,“* but given the political situation that obtained in. 
1934 and the temperament of Ghulam Mohammad, there was every 
possibility of General Ayub Khan being invited to assume power. Despite 
the hesitancy on the part of the commanders, the military's role had begun 
‘© expand in the non-professional field and it was gradually emerging as an 


There were many factors responsible for the expansion of the role of 
the military in the ‘non-traditional’ field. First, from the first day of its 
Sception, Pakistan led a precarious existence 
problems of setting up a new government, it confronted the horrors of 


difficult situation, the mili - 
resettle the refugees, sonsaliiens the nation’s borders against aggression 


~ Khon, Fazal Mugeem, op eit, P. 178. 
Shad. 9.179 
* Gener al Ayub Khan's address to the nation : Dawn, 9° October, 1958. 
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and maintain internal peace. R. D. Campbell Organizatar 
tain 7 RD says: “Political L 

De ede ae ae na chaos and something very near to bocial chaos mai 
vent of the new state.“’ To prevent total breakdown the cent 

A eeenent depended upon the military. Second, the weak social bese, 
disarray — leadership and political parties and the lack # 
— po! Support resulted in the weakening of the politic 
. anne ays ruling elite were unable to pursue the clear policies aimy 
one economic advancement of the people. Third, the militn 
ier th high standard of British training and rich experience of & 
dincioli Wars. The military (and the bureaucracy as well) ¥ 
Sean cohesive and the most organized institution * 
‘ainae psn the military is also a pool of skilled man-power. The 
ae Le Resa run training institutions, ordnance factories, th? 
ahs Pegen technology and managerial experience can be 

eat fa oe Sector especially in a developing country lit 
fue) ee & shortage of such experience. Fifth, the pub 
=o vag lb pets high and it enjoyed respect of the people. lt ¥® 
SiR et ve political involvement. The people as well ® 
cause, firm and fair The nese ttaty Patriotic, dedicated to nati’ | 
litary field to hetp mage of military was re-inforced by its role in ® | 
preserve, stablize and build the new nation. | 


three cateyoricn  ™Mlit#FY in the non-military field can be divided is | 
1. Help to fight natural calamiti 
2. Help to fight p ‘cular . 


shelter, medical scuc Operations, the - 
+ assistance Supply of food, the provision © 
Testoration of the means of commmaicetss ao lifes and the reps = 
Detwork of ent helped the rehabilies 
was t, avasion in the N.W.F. Province in |%5 
{ight locusts in Sind and Quetta in I*8 
962 Operatic, nee rate: kogping 7m I 
crops. When Wild ild Boar was carried 
‘hen this menace boars caused heavy damage to the stani*t 


Went out of contro 
the | of the local zami 
Army was asked to kill the wild —— 


" Campbell, R.D., Pakisan: E, 
' (Princeton, 1963), p. 33. 
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The assistance provided by the Army in connection with particular 
included three “Operations” conducted by the Army fo deal with 

igns were conducted in East 


smuggling and food shortage. All these campal 
Pakistan. These were “Operation Jute” (1952-53), “Operation Service First” 
(1956) and “Operation close door’ (1957-58). The main objective of the 

ion Jute’ was to stop the smuggling of jute to India which had 
defied all solutions. The Army was asked to work in collaboration with the 


civil authorities in a five-mile broad belt along the one thousand miles 
border.” The Prevention of Smuggling 


over planning and distribution of food to the 
Major Jilani, G.O.C. East Pakistan was appoint f Fe 
Administrator. He was authorised to appoint Army officials at division, 


distribution of food. These officers were granted magi nd 
powers to deal with all aspects of food distribution. The civil officials 
dealing with the supply of food, were put at the disposal of the Chief Foot 
Administrator.” The ‘Operation’ was a big success. In avery short 
of ti tad ins being Sis 
Wied toe ond 1 a On _ The last of these 
medicine 
and the flight of capital to India. The large scale smuggling to India had 
adverse effects on the economy of East Pakistan. 
East Pakistan Rifles failed to check this. When the gov : 
round-up the anti-social elements involved in the dirty game of smuggling, 
the Army to take over the 


G.O.C,, East Pakistan moved swiftly and sealed the ENst |i, 
border. This ‘Operation’ was no less success than the other 0. A large 


* Dawn, 4” September 1952. 

* ihid, 11" Seprember 1952. 

* Down, | July, 1956. 

’ For the details of these operations, see : Khan, Fazal Mugeem, 
soldiers”, Dawn, 8° January 1961 (Armed Forces Day 


“In service of the country #5 
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quantity of foodstuff, medicine gold and silver bullion were seized and the 
smugglers arrested and punished. 

The Army was prepared to support any government determined to 
maintain law and order. There were several instances of political agitation 
student and labour troubles, and religious-cum-ethnic violence beyond the 
control of the civil administration during 1947-58. As economic conditions 
deteriorated and political instability became rampant, agitation and ro’ 
based on regional and linguistic parochialism became more widespread 
The major riots included, inter alia, riots in Karachi (1949), Dacca (1950), 
the language riots in East Pakistan (1952), the anti-Ahmadi riots in th 
Punjab (1953), and labour troubles in East Pakistan (1954). On all these 
oceasions the Army was called out to maintain law and order and restore 
the authority of the civil administration. 


The Army got the first chance to run civil administration directly # 
1953 after the outbreak of the Anti-Ahmadi riots in the Punjab. In the firs 


launched an agitation in support of their demand that the Ahmadis shoul! 
on the ground that they did not believe in the finalit 
- They also demanded that Sir Zafarullah Khan, the 


of the Action Committee we 
. led to seri ituation # 
worsened. The - Serious troubles. The situation 


February 1953. For details 
the , of different i agi 
Court of Inquiry (The AM, 9 Cae en aa Amend sa 


, Abrars (an orthodox Muslim organization) 
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appointed the Chief Martial Law Administrator and the city of Lahore was 
divided into six sectors. Each sector had one Martial Law Administrator. 
The sector commanders were given necessary powers to restore and protect 
life and property of the citizens, including the powers to impose collective 
fines where looting, arson or murder occurred.” The Army successfully 
brought the situation back to normal within a few days. After the restoration 
of law and order, the Army authorities launched ‘the Cleaner Lahore 
Campaign’ to give a better look to the city, improve health and sanitation 
conditions and widen streets and pavements. Martial Law was withdrawn 
on I4th May 1953 and the city was handed over to the civil administration. 
The brief period of Martial Law gave the Army a valuable experience 
of performing the duties of civil government. It also created an impression 
in the minds of the public that the Army could restore peace and effective 
government when all other devices had failed. Daily Dawn commented: 
... Memories of the Army rule in Lahore will linger for a long time to 
Some and the new look that Lahore has acquired and the sense of 
discipline among its people inculcated by the Army will bear eloquent 
testimon to the good work done by Major-General Azam Khan 
atl litics after the 
The political leaders were so busy with their power politics alter 
posh of the first prime minister that they hardly iad 
reinforce the tradition of civilian supremacy which they inherited je 
British and that was also accepted by the military commanders. They ¢ 
not assert their leadership over the military; rather they looked towards 
A eee 


by police would involve a heavy loss of life and property.” 
" Dawn, 22" March 1953, 
The sectors were: , 
: ircular Road in East and South 
SectorA : Area bounded by Railway line, North C np Colonel S. 
extending along Gandi Mori Road; Administrator : Lieutenant 
A. Aleem. Later Brigadier Bakhtiar Rana. 


; Road in East, Durand 
Sector bounded by Circular Road in North, Mayo 
‘ fond, Egerton Road and Upper Mall in South; Ads ee 
Malik Haq Nawaz - Administrator: 
Sector C Area North of Mayo Road, West of Lower Bari Doab Canal; 
Brigadier Atiqur Rehman. Lewet Doab Canal 
Sector D Area bounded by Upper Mall, Mayo Road and! eos 
. tenet Ament Sector D 
Sector E Lahore Cantonment area South of Sector C and East of 
Administrator: Lieutenant Colonel Amanullah ‘olonel Fazal Mugeem 
Sector F Model Town Area: ' 


* Dawn, 22 March, 1953. 
" Dawe i6* May, 1953. 
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military for support, Pakistan had seven pri ini 
ilitary for sup prime ministers™ during 1947- 
pee ms ministers during 1951-58) but one C-in-C of the aaa, Oand 
on pre got two extensions. This continued stay in office not only gave 
ine eaanare meh the polarization of politics from very close quarters 
ree consolidated his position in the Army. Except for a short period 
ence portfolio was held by the Prime Minister, which provided # 
cppeenerenntineS:-trC of the three services, especially that of the Am, 
br tase Sa with him, instead of communicating through the Defence 
_ “" was in complete contrast to the Indian political scene. The 
Soa ‘arty proved a more stable ruling party than the Muslim League 
clase af ot canon ean al a 
ons onalize its tices. Thi 
civilian cee ied the military in tite dares the ee a 
— palate a ey was deliberately down-graded, The title of C-in€ 
cadens tenare oor of the Chief of Army Staff. The politics pursued by 
the period priay co atence Minister) weakened the military establishment 
prod aw prior “doen ino-Indian conflict, 1962. The term of the Chief of 
Steaterts ead ur years. It was reduced to three years in 196 
! to ade Naval and Air Force Chiefs was rediona to tr 
years a ~~ was given extension. Two of them served for 
A Viihees ry in Pakistan in 1958, the Indien 
Krishna Menon by » of the Army. A question was put !® 


Kh. Nazimud Din: 
Metis. 
Ali (Bogray: April | 


Chaudhri Mohammad Ajj 
HS. Ali: August 195 


1.3. Chandeigar: ¢ September 1956-October 


were: 
(1955-57), 5 Maharaj Rajend, 
long leave one after ts ecotane and General S. M. Shrinage* 


(© on the grounds of of the COAS 
Sino-Indian border in 1962, health. This followed the nad 4 
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dictatorship to be established in this country straightaway.’ These efforts 
of the political leadership undermined the status of the military, especially 
the Amy, in India. It therefore, could not play as much important a role in 
the decision-making process of India as did its counterpart in Pakistan, 

In Pakistan, the ruling elite began to cultivate the military for 
strengthening their position in the body-politic. Ghulam Mohammad 
(Governor-General: 1951-55) and Major-General _Iskander Mirza 
(Governor-General: 1955-56, President: 1956-58) relied heavily on the civil 
service and the Army. Had Ghulam Mohammad not enjoyed the support of 
the Army, he could not have dismissed the first Constituent Assembly. The 
inclusion of Iskander Mirza and General Ayub Khan in the cabinet after the 
Gissolution of the Constituent Assembly clearly indi ted that the real 
political power had shifted to the Governor-General and the Civil Service 
who enjoyed the support of the Army. 

The available evidence suggests that the political leadership attached 
great importance to the opinion of the Military 
decision to accept U.S. military aid and join the SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact (later CENTO) was a joint decision of the Military 
and the political leadership. It was as early as 1951 that General Ayub Khan 
had become convinced that Pakistan must 
friend” to strengthen her defence.” The bi 
Colonel Mohammad Ahmad, claimed that the military aid 
the US. was negotiated through the initiative and efforts of Ayub Khan. He 
also claimed that the U.S. sfficials were happy to have the Army on their 


side.” General Khan in negotiations on defence pacts wi 
= aged when he visited the U.S. in 


decision-making process was the integration of the pr . : 
Palastan ia 1955. The proposal for the abolition of various provoke 
West Pakistan and the creation of an integrated province of Wert 1954." 
was prepared by General Ayub Khan in his memorandum writen tn : 


’ 


* The Hinds, 8° March, 1959. 
* Kian, Fazal Mugeem, op. cit. p. 154. 
__ Anenad, Mi... My Chief, (Lahore, 1960), pp. 73-76. 

General Ayub Khan's statement: Dawn, 18” January 1955- 


CMa tl meena mene 
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The influence of the military on decision-makin during 
. n- increased 
presidency of Iskander Mirza who had a military background, seve! 
ig oe Command.” During 1957, atahicaetampeinm tana 
woes eens drive (Operation Close door) in East Pakistan, some persons 
h mterests were badly affected by the anti-smuggling drive, pressure 


members of the National Assemb! i 
; } y,. to curtail the given 
military in the border areas. The G.O.C. lan tunieetceeon aecot 


The abov i 
ee © evidence shows that by the mid-fifties the military bad 


means, and, in furtherance of tha! 
had planned to arrest the Pakistan's defence forces.” The 


. dictatorship on Communist ne et) and Seize effective power 
missions were to be invited fg Pose coonomic 8 


assumed 
Fazal Mugeem, op with him in the past. See: 


, cit, 
Keesing’s Cons, PP. 175-176, 
Tribune, 2 


and According to his oe 
& military council ' prj oeonrnpa pore 
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Major-General Akbar Khan, leader of “the conspirators’ disagreed with 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan on his policy on Kashmir and believed 
that @ military solution of the problem was possible. He made no secret of 
his disagreement with the government policy. Although he was in service 
he openly advanced his views and developed ties with the communists.” 
The communist movement in Pakistan was narrowly based; limited to a 
small section of intelligentsia. They thought that cooperation with some 
politicized officer, might enable them to assume power. However, the 
‘plan’ was uncovered before it could be launched.” 

‘The Rawalpindi Conspiracy’ confirmed that the civil government at 
that time was in a position to assert its authority and the military leaders 
believed that they must abide by the decision of the civil government. A 
few officers thought that they could disregard the decision of the civil 
leaders. The Army as a whole remained loyal to the government. The trial 
of “the conspirators’ was completed in about 18 months,” and they were 
sentenced from | to 12 years’s rigorous impri t.” It had no effect on 
the morale of the armed forces. Some of the convicts had their relatives In 
the Commissioned Ranks of the Army. One of them was related to the then 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan. There appeared to be no sympathy with their 
cause, though a half-hearted attempt was made by some Muslim Leaguers 
and the opposition parties to launch a campaign to secure signatures for the 
release of the convicted But the movement did not catch on. In 
1955, the Governor-General quietly remitted the unexpired portions of the 


place. The new Government was to implement its policy on Kashmir and 
the basis of adult franchise for the Constituent Assembly. The Army was to supervise these 


Khan, Akbar, “Pahli Jang-i-Kashmir Ki Fire-Bandi or Pindi Sazish Case.” Monthly Hikayat’ 


Vol. 5, No. 1, September 1972 " 
bt mast be pointed out here that Major-General Akbar Khan was Minister of State (© 
National Security in Mr. Z. A. Bhutio’s Government wt the time of Publication of this 
wicle. This was his first appoinunent in # responsible Government post since his conviction 
® the Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case. ; ae 
The peesent suthor wonder ‘ aspirators’ could replace the legitimate 
sR officers who did 


s sed the Rawalpindi Conspiracy (Special Tribunal) (Amendment) Act, 1952. 
_, Dawn, 6° Iauary 1953. 
iid. 28" October 1953. 
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sentence and all of them were-set free. 


Throughout these years the military leadership concentrated is 
energies on maintaining a high standard of the three services. Particule 
attention was paid to the Army to make it a highly mobile and hard hitting 
force. Pakistan signed the Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement with the 
U.S, in May 1954 and joined the South-East Asia Treaty Organizatiot 
(SEATO) in September 1954 and the Baghdad Pact in February 1955, The 
latter was renamed the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) m 1959 afte 
Iraq’s withdrawal from the pact. The major reason for Pakisiay’ 
participation in these pacts was her desire to strengthen her defent 
vis-a-vis India. The pacts contributed towards achieving this goal. A 
military survey team headed by Brigadier General Henry F. Myres arrive | 
in Pakistan in March 1954 to study the requirements of the Army, the Af 
Force and the Navy. This was followed by the arrival of the United State 
Military Assistance Advisory Group (U.S.M.A.A.G.) to assist and advis | 
the defence authorities of Pakistan. An enormous construction programm 


sr + argh improve air, sea and land defence. Pakistan created ot 
| armo vision and one independent armo i ith the 
assistance of U.S. It a puget x anys 


also got equipment to bring seven infantry division © 
full strength. The assistance programme also included the building 
nage ea of various arms of the Army. The airfields were improve! 

D handle high-performance jets. The Air Force was uipped with modes 
eran te. Sabre F-86, B-57 and F-104 Starfighters. The Karachi nav 
ecieeeceemmmeedige equipment was provided to build a new na® 

at Chittagong; the size of the Navy was enlarged and new ships We" 


_ AS @ part of the modemizatio ‘ iven © 
aid exercises of the $ Process, due attention was give? 


Mili i ized after 
regular in ‘ itary exercises were organized 
wa Scare cRDNE we mad ne tie 


hye ercises were supervised by the military expers® 
S.. the U.K, pod and Turkey. Special attention nota paid to & 
in-service refresher courses for the officers. The Navy 
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Conclusions: 

The political machinery in Pakistan degenerated rapidly after the 
demise of Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah (1948) and Liaquat Ali Khan (1951). 
Pakistan suffered from the lack of clear and competent leadership and 
well-organized political parties capable of articulating and aggregating 
interests in a national political framework. The rise of regional and 
parochial forces, political corruption and open defiance of. the norms of 
parliamentary democracy caused instability which undermined the efficacy 
of the governmental machinery. On the other hand the military was gaining 
strength. The strained relations with India and Afghanistan, troubles in the 
tribal areas of the North-West, and the fact that Pakistan had inherited 
comparatively weaker armed forces as well as the hostile regional 
environment in the early years of independence made Pakistan very security 
conscious. There was a general consensus in ——— ee a 

defence posture. The generous ions ary, 
ha's participation in the SEATO and the CENTO and — 
military aid enabled the armed forces to acquire modern arms, ee 
and airearft which increased its efficiency and striking power, thereby 
giving greater confidence to the military. — - 

The ic political conditions shifted the real political power trom 
etre the Head of the State. The Head of the State and - 
cabinet depended on the Civil Service to run the administration and - . 
Army to fight natural calamities, particular problems and to oer on 
and order. The Army being well organized and disciplined, ne sot 
willingness to assist any government determined to maintain law a 
Their role in the ‘non-military’ field gave them experience to 
civilian problems and exposed the incompetence of the civil eon : 
With the passage of time the dependence of the civilian government 7 e 
military increased. This limited but continued participation of the military 
in the civilian affairs made the military an important actor in the eee 
making process at the national level and precipitated the decline of the 
Svilian political institutions. 


5 


The Military 
Regime : 1958-62 


The coup d'etat in Pakistan in 1958 was the most striking example © 
how an apolitical military could slowly be drawn into the political field d 


to the failure of the 


political leaders to run liberal democratic institution 


The military which had the tradition of aloofness from politics, took no pe 
in the attainment of independence, remained loyal to civil authority ai 


independence and helped every governm 


ent to maintain law and on 


slowly became an important actor in the decision-making process ® 


ultimately displaced the civil authority. 
major objectives of 


The coup d'etat did not modify ® 


: edin i 
industrialization and Preceding governments. The goal of modernizati® 


continued to be the objectives of the 
regime; the approach to these goals was changed. ; 


Tt was not until 1957 
terms of 


that the Army High-Command started thinking ® 


=~ ing the civil government in order to an end © 
litical ’ : ae 
poli aipenstices. There were two instances which indicated 


had reali 


fficers and men of the Army Second, during Ay?’ 
. al 8 
Pakistan, Major-General Umrao Khan (G.O.C. East Pakist® 


hand err viows with Several political and local leaders to give him f* 


about the political si 


reported to have said “if the 
= Senior commanders real 


“Khan how he referred to political 
hostile. nei Proposed to defend 


Pakistan under such conditions if o™ 


suddenly Sry tk 
te at yt Hee "Don ry 


Khan, 
Fazal Mugeem, op. cit, p. 190, 


ess. Attend to your leaders who ™ 
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wrecking the country. Do not talk of external dangers. The real danger is 
within the country. Cannot you see i 


Political Crisis: wath 
final stage of the collapse of parliamentary system was set in Hast 
Pik in March 1958. Chief | Minister Ataur Rehman Khan elu 
League) failed to get his budget passed in the East Pakistan rosie 
Assembly, The Chief Minister requested Governor General Ese a 
who belonged to Krishak Sramik Party, to prorogue the Assembly. So 
Governor did not accede to his request and dismissed his ministry on i 
March 1958. Abu Hussain Sarkar, leader of Krishak Sramik sigs me 
asked to form the ministry. Ataur Rehman approached Prime a . 
Feroze Khan Noon and asked him to remove Governor Fazlul Haq. waa 
April, Governor Fazlul Haq was dismissed and a civil rae ba 
appointed Acting Governor.’ The Acting Governor dismissed Abu ea 
Sarkar’s ministry. Thus, within a period of two days, one Governor veut 
Chief Ministers had been dismissed. Ataur Rehman was reappoint Sn 
Minister but his ministry was defeated on the floor of the House cg 
the National Awamy Party decided to abstain from voting. Abu : 
Sarkar was recalled to form government. A few days later his governmen ae 
was defeated on the floor of the House because the National estenr! 4 
decided to support the Awami League and voted ae 
ministry. By that time the budget was still to be —_ hare 
imposed the President's Rule in the province which lasted of ie 
Once again Ataur Rehman took over as Chief Minister ut 0H 
conditions were as chaotic as ever. When the Provincial Assembly pier 
21" September 1958, the party in power moved a vote somes a 
against the Speaker because they him of suppor : be 
opposition. Before the motion could be passed, scuffles broke ou feat 
re San phot save insets drama 
sembly er. was assaulted. ; 
was Neue tate arin sarap on a bigger scale. There me ee 
to hand fight and the members used furniture, snicrophione sil 
whatever they could get, to throw at each other. Police was - bier 
the situation. The Deputy Speaker who was in the chair, and thirty 
were injured. The Deputy Speaker later died in hospital. 


" Ahmad, M. op. cit, pp. 102-3. ; 
' Prime Minister Feroze Khan Noon feared that if he 
withdraw its support to him in the Centre. 


did not do so, the Awami League might 
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Political conditions in West Pakistan were not so chaotic, but these 
were not satisfactory either. Dr. Khan formed the Republican Party with the 
blessings of President Iskander Mirza. The new party was a tool in the 
hands of Iskander Mirza. Most members were the deserters of the Muslim 
League, who were offered ministries and other rewards by the founders of 
the Republican Party. However, in the first election of Speaker, the 


Republican Party was saved from defeat by the castin idi 
g vote of the presiding 
officer. Thereafter, it could stay in power only by manipulating a majority 
vat or crook. Elections were promised but were never held. Corruption 
“8 political bargaining had become the order of the day. In March 1958, 
2 Khan Saheb was assassinated in Lahore. One writer described 
Pakistan’s political condition in these words: om 


Pakistan was very much like Hobbes’ stat 
is ory ¢ of nature where every 
political or provincial group fought against every other group. It was a 


ceaseless and ruthless struggle for power. Most of the leaders thought 


of themselves, their families, or at best their provincial groups and did 


not give a second thought to Paki i 
“ey x istan. Pakistan needed a desperate 


Pakistan was in the grip of the severe ic crisis i 
: e © economic crisis in 1958. “The 
once 7 ear a patiemdeea the shortage of food, large 
“ deficit financing g bs government and financial indiscipline, were 
woes nc aa Rs. 140 million were ik Steretieban The va 
incurring gn exchange liability to the extent of Rs. 30 million 
every aoe Weather conditions and crop failures 
a -_ reason was the widespread political confusion in 
county. ya could give serious thought to the economy and 
The tea a ete 5 a apa problems of Pakistan. 
the = pee nai: Prepared until one year after 


ic. 1958. ‘ Period and was Published two years later, 
into the economic life of Pakistan Tha en ng had penetrated deep 
and strikes became ; was widespread industrial unrest 
society a8 compared with tee at ip and general corruption in the 

and disciplined organization of 
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the armed forces and their role in the maintenance of law and order, led to a 
perception amongst the higher military command that it was they who had 
‘o maintain law and order and keep the state intact. General Ayub Khan was 
under constant pressure from different circles in the Army to do something 
to check political turmoil in the country. He came to know that “a coup 
'etat of the kind which had brought General Kassim into control of Iraq, 
was being prepared.’ The danger at this stage was that if the senior 
commanders did not react to the worsening political situation, the younger 
officers might become impatient and attempt a coup or take sides orgprasss 
politicians. The politicians were aware of the fact that the armed = 
were the only institution free of intrigues of the type which prt 
the political system. They had started establishing contacts with the 2 i. 
and issuing statements to bring the armed forces into the political are “ 
The government issued an ordinance to deal with actions and Saree 
tending to impair the discipline of the armed forces to check the attemp 
the politicians to win support in the armed forces. 

The coupe in Egypt (July 1952), Iraq (July 1958) aa sania 
(September 1958), which were passing through a period 0 7s saad 
isstability, and the political developments in France, had an impac 


; by 
f Pakistan who were perturbed 
minds of the Generals and the ae sgt ag | feeling amongst the 


bility of the politicians changing or 
re of this turmoil, it was said 
f the parliamentary system by 
Id ensure political perp 

started looking towards the 
ay ion of frustration and 


duuilbusion wi isti nditions cou , . 
cme aparing varios Paki and OO 

ines and daily newspapers. Some © ’ to 
pa aad the people had mented talking about ‘the Army take-over 
clean up the mess created by the politicians. 


The Declaration of Martial Law. seat 

It f the Deputy 5 de 
Assembly in the lat week of September 1958 tha aera souaste 
Wp its mind to displace the civil government. The Chie sear _ 
was asked by the C-in-C to prepare a plan for the 1 


’ Willams, LFR.. The State of Pakistan; (London, 1962), P- 182. 


* Dewe, 10" June, 1958. 
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administration. By 3rd October the plan was ready. The plan envisaged the 
take-over in the middle of October but the political conditions changed so 
rapidly that the C-in-C decided to advance the date.” 


In the first week of October, the Muslim League threatened to launch a 
civil disobedience movement.’ Its National Guards had started parading 
the streets of many cities in defiance of the government ban on the 
maintenance of military and pare-military organizations. On 6th October 
the Muslim League organized such a big demonstration in Karachi on the 
arrival of its President, that the police had to use tear gas to disperse the 
crowd. Another serious crisis developed when the former ruler of Kalat 
State, in view of the political confusion in the country, announced the 
secession of Kalat from Pakistan. He refused to visit Karachi on the 
invitation of the President to discuss the constitutional position of Kalat. He 
removed the Pakistan Flag from the Miri Fort (Kalat) and hoisted his old 


Kalat State Flag. The Army moved in swiftly and arrested the former ruler 
of Kalat."' 


The military take-over and the declaration of Martial Law was 
completed in two phases. The first phase began on the night of 7th October, 
1958. President Iskander Mirza abrogated the Constituti 
Provincial assemblies were dissolved, the central and 


on 31st March ; 
pte Of Pakistan in the internal affhire ofthe Sine The eae gee of the 
Government of Pakistan. There eee e0?, th Khan of Kalat in consultation with the 


wes SU, Kalat) ceded “his sovereignty and all bi 
rights, authority Powers” to Pakistan. The rulers, their famities nad. children were 
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ith no alternati this step.'? General Ayub Khan addressed the 
ae 8th cocanasaa wa rile that the Army entered one 
‘vith great reluctance but with the fullest conviction that there ee ed 
wermative to it except the disintegration and complete ruination 0 ae 
country." He asked the people to cooperate with the new RH id 
put the things right. His statement concluded with a note of rede 
political leaders, smugglers and black-marketeers and disruptionists: 


The soldiers and the people are sick of the sight of you. So 3 via" 
good for yourself to turn a new leaf and begin to behave, © . 


retribution will be swift and sure. '* 


The whole affair was conducted with great caution and rag ipo 
te President, the Commanders-in-Chief of the three servic inet did not 
setior Generals knew about it. The Prime Minister and a “ papoeeareien 
teow anything. A few hours earlier, the Prime Minister hi nitee 
portfolios and included new ministers in the cabinet. On ean ot 
te news about the declaration of ose re! nae: The 

i cou , ey 
Neral Low wan taken by tho Presidenon te nite 
General Ayub Khan.'* The Prime Minister was mae ight. other 
&<ision by a letter of the President to him on the a : 

Ministers and political leaders came to know about it w eric tndl been 
te noming newspapers on 8th October, 1958. The eiawation to maintain 
tpt atthe outskirts of Karachi to help the civil adminishe | crment 
iv and order in the city, moved in to take the contro! © 

uildings and key points in the city. he Army Generals 

Twenty days tater the second phase open lte : The nature of the 
forced Iskander Mirza to resign the office of Presiden “paw Administrator 
relationship between the President and the Chief ed ult to determine. 
turing these days (7th to 27th October 1958) was di aemof Martial Law, 
Wit the abrogation of the Constitution and the decteratic ony. The Army 
fe real political power had slipped into the hands of U1 1’ them and 
Commanders made it explicitly clear that the authority 


Fr the full text of the Proclamation, see, Appendix “B™. 
For the full text of his statement, see, Appendix “C™ 
"Id 


(Presi i t 
in an interview with Patrick Sergeant, General Ayub Khan. eS to the conslusion 
*% alo present there at the time of the interview). 1, "Are you going 10 act 
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not with the President.'* President Iskander Mi i 

' Mirza himself realized 
could not continue as the head of the state for a long period of cen 


post pst en meaningless and he could not totally dissociate hime! 
from rn itical _— . — = General Ayub Khan and his Gener! 
aie ate age er Mirza had to go so that the new regine 


The Nature of The Military Regime. 
The Military authorities did not fac 
: d Pye 
Position. Not a single shot ost 0 8 © Opposition in consolidating ther 


future, but there 


but tanks and armoured of the key points and the governmes! 
hot appear in the streets, It 


. a... __—— 
the ultimate referred to in the cart 
did not, 1 would aety: If pane —_ 


Soe relay Khan said: “The Army bi 
£0 a situation or if his succes 

faven forbids if he (President iskaw® 

: will be ans President Iskande 
eal had 

the revolution.” Ibid. ete 
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The military leaders who seized the government enjoyed over the 
predecessors an increment in the capacity to coerce... The rigorous 
discipline of the troops improved prospects of implementation. Perhaps 
more important, the military leaders also enjoyed an increment in the 
capacity to persuade, The Armed Forces were genuinely popular. Their 
past record of protecting Muslim lives and property during the 
post-partition massacres and in Kashmir inspired confidence. In 
general, soldiers were exempted from the resentment which had 
crystalized against the deposed government. Their reputation for 
integrity was untainted. The Army, it was widely hoped, would be 
more responsive to popular aspirations and more effective in improving 
the standard of living. '* 

A glimpse of public re-action to the new regime can be obse 

the comments of the editor of the Pakistan Observer, Dacca: 

From the tone of the letters we are receiving daily, it would appear that 
the common man is much more optimistic in airing his complaints and 
grievances now-a-days than he has been in the past. Previously they 
added in riders saying such things as, ‘Of course, nothing will be done 
about it’, or ‘it is probably waste of time for me to bring this matter to 
the attention of the authoritics through your columns’ etc. . - mo 
remained a fact, however, their pessimism was justified since, in almost 
every case, no action whatsoever, was taken to rectify them. 


The Army largely depended on the civil administration to run the 
country. It set up a unified command of the civil and military organization. 


The Secretary-General, Government of Pakistan, who was a civil servant, 
inistrator. The Chief Martial 


Was appointed Deputy Chief Martial Law Admini chit 
Law Administrator was assisted by an advisory council consisting of the 
Secretary-General, Government of Pakistan, and Central Secretaries of the 
Ministries of Defence, Interior, Finance, Industries, Commerce, Economic 
Affairs and Works, Irrigation and Power. The country was divided into 
three zones: Zone A consisted of Karachi Federal area; Zone B comprised 
the rest of West Pakistan and Zone C comprised East Pakistan. Zones B and 
C were further divided into sub-zones. The administration went so far as the 


rved from 


change in upper organizational structure 
dent Iskander Mirza had resigned. A Presi 
the Commanders-in-chief of the three services 

Chief Martial Law Administrators (originally there 


neeton: NJ. 1965), pp- 146-7. 


dential cabinet was appointed and 
were appointed Deputy 
were four Deputy Chief 


‘ 
$ Von Vorys, K. Political Development in Pakistan; (Pri 
The Pakistan Observer, 12" November, 1958. 
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Martial Law Administrators). The lower organization remained unchangel 


Table VII lays out the chart of Martial Law Administration. 
TABLE Vil 
Part A, 


MARTIAL LAW ADMINISTRATION 
(October 8-27, 1958) 
1. President 
2. Chief Martial Law 
Administrator 


| 
Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrator 
(Secretary General Government of Pakistan) 


MARTIAL LAW ADMINISTRATION 
__ (After 27th 1958) 
President and Chief Martial Law 
Administrator 


Deputy Chief Martial Law Adminis®™ 

1. The C-in-C of the Amy. 

2. The C-in-C of the Navy. 

-' The C-in-C of the Air Force. 

. Secretary General, Government 
Pakistan (*), 


Karachi Zone B 
( Marten) (West Pakistan 6 Zone C 
Administrator nas Zone A) Martial Law 
Martial Law Admini 
Administrator 


% April 1972, the Supreme Court 
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(*) He relinquished the post on October 30, 1958. After that only three 
Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrators were left. 


Martial Law Zone B and C were further divided into sub-Martial 
Law Zones with Sub-Martial Law Administrators. Each Sub- 
Martial Law Zone comprised one or two civil divisions. 

The civil administration of the provinces was headed by two 
Provincial Governors (one for each province) directly responsible 
to the President and the Chief Martial Law Administrator. 


Notes:- 


The Chief Martial Law Administrator issued the a at Lest 
Onder, 1958, which declared that till the promulgation of a new constitution 
Pakistan would be governed as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
abrogated constitution. The Supreme Court, High Courts, and the tee 
courts were allowed to function but the fundamental rights were suspend 
and no order of Martial Law and no decision of the aves here we 
be challenged in any court of law. The regular courts also come 
the way of the New Regime. On 27th October 1958, the Supreme Court of 
Pakistan put its stamp of approval on the military regime. In a judgement, 
the Chief Justice of Pakistan observed:— 


Person assumin power under the change can successfully require the 
inhabitants of the country to conform to the New Regime, then the 
revolution itself becomes a law creating fact because thereafter 11s Out 
legality is judged not by reference to the annulled Constitution but y 

to its own success... Thus a victorious yoronmine, 9% 
successful coup d’etat is an internationally recognized legal method 0 
changing a Constitution.”° 


The dependence of the Army on the civil administration to run the 


ee 
* 
. another PL Court, pp. 533-70. 
The State y Dosso and PLD. 1958, Supreme je iy. 1 


overruled this judgement 
Government of the Peajab and others, PLD. 1972, Supreme Court, pp. 139-270. 
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country was partly due to the limitation of the military to run the civl 
The annation exchasive of the civil servants and partly due to.the fact 

he oe ares its position without any difficulty. The cv 
Suse ee es Le eae Rett heganty shits Ge 
perso Daren because they released them from the handicaps 
ook ech they were suffering in the past. It, as a matter of 
pein ine of command and provided them the cover of Marti 
‘ivil ued Py ede of the President's Cabinet reflected a mixture of 
sg leadership. Excluding General (later Field Marshal) Aye 

a Cabinet included three Lieutenent-Generals, two of whom were 


educationist, a former diplomat and two lawyers. One of the lawyers haile! 


from Lahore and the other belonged to 
-military Larkana (Si the erg: 
non-mil (Sind . One 
members of the Cabinet, was related to a finhe pashan 


The operation of Martial 
Law ws 
mean that the through the Civil machinery di 
real power was in the hands of the civil service oe 


. The civil servants knew that 
they cowl! 
worked against the wishes of the se 


Wwilitay Regime 
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Wewing Table includes the expert commissions appointed during 1958- 


¢- 


TABLE Vill 


Inquiry Commissions and Committees set up by the 
Martial Law Administration 


Date of 
emsion appointment 
at iReform 30-10-1958 
Tn 
‘eur 19-11-1958 
on 
Reve 2-12- 
12-1958 
MMe 
“fend Education 

30-12-1958 
‘sta Capital 

21-1-1959 
wecal 
tiara 6-2-1959 
Pee, 
lei 24-2-1959 
** aguiry 
weed 8-6-1959 


Date of 


submission 


of report 


20-1-1959 


8-4-1959 


25-4-1962 


26-8-1959 


12-6-1959 


Not Known 


10-9-1959 


24-12-1959 


Chairman 


Akhtar Hussain, 
Governor of West 
Pakistan 


Admiral H. M. S. 
Choudhry, C-in-C of 
the Navy. 


G. Ahmad, A Senior 
Civil Servant. 


s. M. Sharif, Secretary, 
Ministry of Education. 


Major-General A.M. 
Yahya Khan, Chief of 


Akhtar Hussain, 
Governor of West 
Pakistan. 


Qadir, Governor, 
Sie Bask of Pakistan. 


Zakir Hussain, 
Governor of East 
Pakistan. 


15-7-1959 


8-7-1959 


31-8-1959 


23-11-1958 


15-10-1959 


19-11-1959 


10-12-1959 


2-1-1960 


17-2-1960 


18-2-1960 


10-3-1960 


18-10-1960 


13-1-1961 
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8-9-1960 


29-11-1960 


1-6-1962 


27-12-1961 


27-12-1961 


16-4-1960 


6-8-1960 


19-5-1961 


6-5-1961 


3-7-1960 


28-4-196] 


7-7-1961 


18-6-1963 


Abul Kassim Khan, 
Minister of Industries 
Malik Amir Mohamm 
Khan, Governor of We 
Pakistan. 


Justice A. R. Comelix 


Judge, Supreme Cour 


Justice S. A. Rehman, 
Judge, Supreme Court 


I. 1. Chundrigar, later 
Sharif-ud-Din Pirzade 


Not Known. 
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Power 12-5-1961 8-8-1962 Not Known 

Commission 

Fmance -12-1961 15-1-1962 H. A. Majid, Secretary, 
Commussion i Finance (Economic 


Division). 


i issi i the Army took over 
The following commission were appointed before l 
the administration of the country but their reports were implemented 


by the New Regime. 
Justice Abdul Rashid, 


Marnage -6-1956 
Faulty + = soe Judge, Supreme Court of 
Commrsson Pakistan. 
9 Mian Afzal Hussain, — 
nat verted sino Vice Chancellor, Punjab 
University. 

* Justice H. B. Tyabji, , 

cma porte atid former Chief Judge, Sind 


Chief Court. 
ae OS 


Only in the first few weeks of the Martial Law the Army showed (ne 

fength to the people. The junior officers searched pri fe al 
tien gold and extracted information about black marketers and hoarde 
wth threats of arrest or fines. Some of the 
Snted on the charges of corruption and misise 4° 0 
rwalized that an excessive display of force by the eae as 
te loss of the goodwill that existed between the armed forces Aht Oe 
pbc. In the second week of November 1958, the troops Wels thdra 
from all over Pakistan as the civil administration 


fectively,! 


(2th Anniversary of Independence). The plan envi ; : 
“government posters, which read: “Due to mounting : oo 
tccites of the government, Miss Fatima Jinnah (Mader-i-Millat) 
ae = eos 

* Bown, 11", 12" November 1958. 
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Jinnah to leave the country at any cost and that we will establish democnt 
administration based on republican constitution which was in accoria 
with the wishes of Mr. Jinnah.” The plot was uncovered before it couli 


implemented. Seven persons were sentenced to 10 years’ hard labour a” 


two received sentence of 7 years each by a military court, In February !%. 
President Ayub Khan remitted their sentences and all of them were # 
free.“ Another challenge, though not a very serious one, came from & 
students of East Pakistan in the last five months of Martial Law. This ¥ 
partly due to their grievances against the educational system and the rep 
of the Education Commission and partly because of the fact that Pakist 
ba about to have a new Constitution. The Political leaders of fe 
A — especially Awami Leaguers attempted to use the students to pit 
t ride artial Law Regime to make a constitution of their liking, guarantee 
Brg rg to East Pakistan. There were widespread disturbances * 
t in February and March 19 . 
politioa leaders of exploitin slp hse og 
ee Seam H. S. Suhrawardy and Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, ¥« 
Sylhet, Khulna and Noakhali. The police ™ 
és . and No . The po 

¢ Army used pee to one the students many times during be 
Uke umber of students were arrested and classes at De? 
ahead tt Suspended. The students demanded the release of stulet 
detaines, withdrawal of warrant of arrest still unexecuted, ™ 
Fa Bese ees situation continued until 3 0 
diedac aka ‘al law when all the arrested students ¥ 
reprisal, the Pending cases against them were withdrawn.” The fa* 
St ty ned oprg the general respect which the mili” 

Fesponsible for the smooth : omg Kaditions Mere the, ae 
nla “waning of the Martial Law Regime in Pakist® 
nan ee e — wiery Fegime, the military leaders built up p* 
8ave the impression of civil government. '™ 


Wings of Pakistan extensively and explained ® 


Special’ in in a train called “Pak Jambut™ 

* Miss 1959 and a similar tour of East Pakistan in Jan 
Fatima Jinnah 

i the plot. Forth details ofc vet Yih the plot, Her name was wed bythe i 


” For the details of tng nnn 1961. 


31 important incidents 
St March, 1962 and 17th, 18th April _ 10th, 12th, 13th February, 1962: 
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1960, helped to build Ayub’s image as a popular leader. 


Ayub Khan decided to hold a referendum through the Basic Democrats 
lo obtain their confidence and authority to formulate a new constitution.” 
The referendum was held on 14th February 1960. The voters could express 
their opinion by marking *Yes’ or ‘No’ on the ballot papers. Out of 78720 
votes cast, 75282 expressed their confidence in him. Three days later he 
was swom in as the President of Pakistan. Afler the referendum he was 
often referred to as ‘the first elected President of Pakistan’. Freedom of 
speech and press was curbed and political parties were banned, but the 
government, unlike many military governments of other developing 
sountries, was generally tolerant of criticism. The lawyers were particularly 
critical of the military regime, The establishment of the military courts had 
‘it their income. On many occasions, Ayub Khan expressed his indignation 
on the expensive and delayed justice and expressed the desire to simplify 
he system. The Bar Associations, on the other hand, often criticised the 
Martial Law Administration in carefully chosen words for suppressing 
liberties and fundamental rights. When, in 1960, the Constitution 
Commission was appointed, a dialogue started between the supporters of 
tbe parliamentary system and the presidential system. Some of the former 
politicians availed of the opportunity to make their views known to the 
public. A few of them published their replies to the Constitution 
Commission's questionnaire. The government disallowed public discussion 
of the issues under the consideration of the commission because the 
mevernment feared that public debate may cause political controversy 
before the Constitution commission could complete its work. Moreover, the 
regime also did not want the former politicians to mobilise support for their 
"ew point, 


_ After the assumption and consolidation of power, it is essential for the 
niltary rulers to justify their action. This is done by two methods. First the 
rulers must convince the people that they were not interested in 
Politics, but the conditions had deteriorated to such an extent that they 
Suid no longer sit and watch the ruination of the country as silent 
‘Pectators. It was their ultimate responsibility to defend and protect the 
‘wuntry from external enemies and such elements within the state who 
"ght threaten to disrupt social, political and economic order of the society. 
they take certain steps to ‘reform’ the social and political structure 

“¢ Measures to improve the living conditions of the common 


; on (Elections and Constitution) Order, 1960. The Gazette of Pakistan, 13th January, 


than unity in the country and the people were 

| tom apart by provincial 
bickerings. Second, the 1956 Constitution was an unworkable document 
NRT aywem of government did not suit the circumstances abd 
conditions people. It gave free hand to the politicians who were 


The mulitary leaders 
wth enbedaaedm thee intmodaced 6: wuniber of menem 
(a) Steps to eradicate ‘ es ’ 
Corruption, nepotism in civil , black 
marketing, smuggling and similar evils in the socicty 
(D) Measures to ensure economic industrialization a 
better standards of living to the peopl ’ 
(ce) A political framework for the future 
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mported goods and cement etc., a spectacular amount was brought to the 
wtice of the authorities, 36,79,767 maunds of foodgrain including wheat 
wd rice were declared surplus by 31st October 1958.” Martial Law 
Regulations fixed the prices of a number of commodities which appeared in 
tte daily budget of the common man.”’ Punishments ranging from 14 years’ 
nqorous imprisonment to death could be awarded for violating any of the 
Martial Law Regulations dealing with hoarding, black marketing and 
stultration or selling consumer goods at a rate higher than the fixed rate. 
This resulted in a downward trend in the prices of essential commoditi¢s. 
frees of many goods including “ghee” went down by 25 per cent, Various 
"ale associations and manufacturers voluntarily reduced prices and 
svetised these in the newspapers for general information.” The streets of 
mor cities were thronged with people, who, for the first time, could buy 
pets like crockery, cloth and other essential commodities at 
frees. To check the smuggling of Roods to India and Afghanistan security 

es were tightened on the international borders. The effectiveness of 
See measures was obvious by the fact that the prices of variovs essential 
“mmodities in border district of East Punjab rose and Calcutta faced a 
‘sous shortage of fish.” 

The economic conditions of Pakistan were aggravated by the illegal 
wession of foreign exchange, the submission of false tax returns, the 
{® of taxes and the sale and purchase of permits, The 
rend issued strict orders to check these illegal practices. All of 

were declared offences under Martial Law Regulations. The military 
mas ordered the surrender of foreign exchange and the payment of 
cantata prescribed time, The amount of foreign e¥t Anke 
tarendered surrendered was quite substantial. Foreign 
breign ney O°tlly amounted to Rs. 40.6 million while wns : 
2 2 cachange held abroad by Pakistani nationals was to the exten! © 

a nillion.” The government collected Rs. 240 million (£ 18,000,000) 
1.509 ne income and hidden wealth worth Rs. 1340 million (£ 
tein 1) aS detected.” ‘The sale and purchase of import permits Wis 
"Wacoment with a maximum punishment of 10 years ngorous 
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who had the reputation of being corrupt. A large number of screening 
comenitiees were set up both in the centre and the provinces to look into the 
past conduct of the government servants. These commitices were fin 
constituted in January 1959 and were reconstituted in Apri! 1959. The 
details as t6 how these committees conducted their business were not 
known, but one thing was quite clear that these committees completed ther 
work very quickly. On the recommendation of these committees the central 
government took action against 1662 officials on the charges of 
misconduct, corruption, reputation of being corrupt, inefficiency a 
iqeubordination. The action against them ranged from dismissal and 
compulsory retirement to demétion. These civil servants included thirteen 
officers who belonged to the Civil Service of Pakistan, three to the Forest 
Service and fifteen to the Police Service of Pakistan.” Table 1X gives the 
details of the officials of the central government against whom punitive 
action was taken. 


TABLE IX 


The officials against whom punitive action was taken 
Clas I Class Ii Class Il 


Nature ef Acton (Top Grade) (Intermediate (Clerical Toul 
n Grade 
™ 4 110 

| om eulery 823 
ener oa $47 
Pebacod 
Paen geal. s 3 163 194 
Peper 8 362 475 
ong ~ 1 ‘ é 
. 

NOG Owed 
Cageenmars 
a ated 
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Ayub Khan wanted to eliminate the influence of the politicians from 
tbe body-politic because he considered them responsible for the past ills of 
he polity. To keep these politicians out of offices of responsibility, two 
onders, namely, Public Offices (Disqualification) Order ( PODO) and The 
Elective Bodies (Disqualification) Order (EBDO) were promulgated in 
1989. The terms of the former Order were not much different from the 
PRODA. It applied to all those who held public offices and were found 
pailty of misconduct and corruption. It was applied with retrospective effect 
fom |4th August 1947. Anybody found guilty by a tribunal consisting of 
tot less than two persons, one of whom had to be a serving oF former Judge 
of the Supreme Court or the High Courts, could be disqualified from 
tolding any office of responsibility for a period not exceeding fifleen years. 
lle could also be ordered to make good any loss to the public revenue, oF 
tefett any gain to himself, arising from his misconduct. The main 
fifference between the PRODA and the PODO was that under the later 
Onder, the members of public could apply for investigation against any 
former public servant without any cash deposit. The Elective Bodies 
(Disqualification) Order 1959 (EBDO) was an extension of the PODO. It 
*% sued to simplify the procedure of inquiry under the PODO and to call 
© book those persons who never held a public office but were 


politicians for ‘Misconduct’. The term “Misconduct” 

The f, corrpution, nepotism, favouritism and wilful mal-edministreioe. 
former ministers, deputy ministers, parliamentary sect and | 
“ners of the legislative bodies charged for ‘Misconduct hed the pte 

rire from public life for a period of six years beginning from 
m4 1960 of to take the case to a special tribunal constituted under the 


* Supreme Court It also included one former civil servant and @ 
nuet=nt-Colonel Each of the Provincial tribunals was presided over By ® 
Judge of the High Court of the Province concerned. It also “4 
charges civil servant and a Lieutenant-Colonel. If the tribunal found ~ 
Vint Ue, the person was automatically debarred from ont 
December 1966 (Six years). Except a few, H. S. Suhrawardy, CB 
Hassan Mahmood, all of them decided to retire 
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i= life 2 
sen i These figures appear to be highly inflated 
“s number members of the two Constituent Assemblies and 
Provincial Assemblies from 1947 to 1958 was not more than 1600. 
; a as that it would Publish a white paper about the 
is EBDOed politicians, Since the white paper was never 

cannot help quoting the inflated figures. 

eae ro obeaemeg impact on the social set up ws 
oe ae Ordinance, 1961, to regulate the numbet 
eeestede <nan It was based on the report of the 
ne, Commission, originally appointed on 4% 
idtnan its report on Ist June 1956. ft 
bps compulsory registration of marriages and 
seein ee marriages could not be contracted 
Court, and divorce could be effective through 
suleete watbes ice, & minimum marriageable age lim 
on seme rar Provision of maintenance allowance 
divorced women children. The then government did not 


the , 
ae, of the Marriage and Family Law’ 


Hit 


aE 


a? 


Regime gave a careful consideration to th 
Ordinance, 1961, and West Pakista" 
. 962. The Family Laws Ordinance 


| 


solemnized was to be registered with the 
aaa Basic Democracr® 
Cidade the payment of a nominal fee. T 
The Ondinenee Peo Nikah Registra 
second or buben cn” Provided that nobody we 
; marriage without reference © 
The Union CounciV/Union Committe® 
Certain special circ 


peenypeat 
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conditions enabled him to support more than one wife, and the first wife 
tad no objection, the previous wife is dead or any other special reason, L¢ 
fo issues ete, A person intending to divorce his wife must give notice to 
this effect to the Chairman of his Union Council/Union Committee with a 
wpy to his wife. The Chairman constituted an Arbitration Council, 
consisting of three persons with himself as the head. Both husband and wife 
sominated one member each. The Arbitration Council tried to bring about 4 
reconciliation. If the reconciliation was not achieved, divorce became 
lective after 90 days from the day notice was given. In case the husband 
4d not provide maintenance to his wife, she could make a complaint to the 
Usion Council/Union Committee of the area and she could also apply for a 
verve. The minimum marriageable age for girls was raised from 14 to 16 
years. All these measures were calculated to improve the status of women 
®wociety and to restrict the powers of males to contract marriage and give 
fivore under the traditional principles of Islam. The Family Laws 
Ordinance, 1961, also introduced an amendment in the Sunni Muslim Laws 
of mhentance. According to the Sunni Laws of inheritance, 9 
could not inherit the property of his grandfather, if grandson's father died in 
te lifetime of his father. Now grandsons were made eligible to inherit such 
Property. The Ordinance did not face opposition at the time es” 
stoduction but immediately after the restoration of constitutional life in 
2, a ball was introduced in the National Assembly oe spo a 
» Some of the orthodox Muslim organizations 
Peres regarded it un-Islamic. The women organizations agitated against 
bill and the Government expressed its determination to keep the Family 
On the statute book. Thus the attempt to the Family Laws 
, 1961, failed. The opposition to the Ordinance by the 
i and certain other orthodox groups continued. 
leds Law Regime appointed Law Reforms ceca 
onan 1959 to suggest improvements in the legal system inherit 
. The terms of reference of the Commission included : 
bat ny ubBest how justice may better and more speedily be done, and to 
examine”; 


‘ the hierarchy of the courts and their powers; 

: the making of judicial appointments, 

the standard. and content of legal education and qualifications for 
* Bown. dh july 

wether » 1962, , ais 
“nr "279% 1 repeal the Family Laws Ordinance was made in 1972. A resol 


minced 9 meved in the National Assembly. After a long 
the resolution. See: The Sun, 22nd September, 1972. 
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practice at the Bar; 
4. the structure and discipline of the legal profession; 
the law of Civil and Criminal Procedure and the law of Evidence, 


ccaand and the Panchayat systems and their extension to suitibé 


7. the cost of litigation, and any other relevant matter.”* 


is “ie Serge of the Commission covered a wide field = 
objective of the oni was only feasible over a number of years. Ts 
lena enpehding _Fecommendations was to make available the speedy # 
streamline the eA ie Ordinances were issued during 1962-63 ' 
in the Civil “ee ay of justice. Necessary amendments were msc 
lower courts on fii ure Code, The practice of granting adjournments in & 
parties was to be te grounds to suit the convenience of the lawyers & 
mate actentific Aas ag The method of investigation was to be mt 
Union Council’ Union oe rsins. in local areas were to be tried by & 
of Pakistan. The nion Committee. ‘Jirga trial’ was also introduced in p= 

; government also set up Company Law Commissioe * 


1959. On ; : 
the basis of its recommendations, it was decided to re-enact 


exist 
o Company Law and to replace the present Companies Act. 


recommendations of these ™ 
ealthy effects on the legal/judi 
Speedy and less expensive justice” ¥* 
steps taken by the military regime. T™ 


hot marshal enough evi : the Police to dump a case where it cou! 
yaniress a introduction of the Family Laws Cow® 

4 cao bribery and corruption defeated ® 
‘ ' the lawyers to bifurcate the Judici#? 
» Especially at the district level. was ™ 


Purpose. The persistent d 
emai 
completely from the aden. 


by the regime. 
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wnounced. It aimed at increased production and equitable distribution of 
wealth, better working conditions for the labour. It was based on the 
following major principles: 

(a) Sound relationship between the employers and employees as @ 
prerequisite for increased productivity. 

(b) Labour-Management disputes should be resolved by joint 
consultation, voluntary arbitration, conciliation, mediation and 
adjudication. 

(c) All workers should be provided social amenities in the fields of 
health, education, recreation, housing, wages and other needs. 

(d) Efforts must be made to reduce unemployment, The government 
will continue to maintain a non-fee charging employment agencies 
and develop employment services, 

(ce) The above mentioned objectives cannot be achieved without the 
growth of healthy trade-unionism. 

() Government will attach due importance to research and collection 
of information concerning working and living conditions of the 
workers. 

(g) Private industries and organizations will also be en 
provide social welfare amenities in a co-operative manne 
cesses may be imposed on establishments for this purpose. 

field of labour will be welcomed from 


couraged to 
r, welfare 


(h) Technical assistance in the 
friendly countries, : 
(i) While framing the Labour Policy, the Government will keep in 
mind the ILO Conventions and other recommendations ratified by 


Pakistan. 


Keeping in view these principles, the government enacted a number of 
lews, some of which were enacted after withdrawal of Martial Law in 
1962.” The Industrial Dispute Ordinance, 1959, set up an entirely new 
machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes. The objective of the 
Sew set-up was to encourage peaceful settlement of disputes. It provided 
tor the establishment of Works Committee at the factory level, representing 


e+ an 
_  wenty Yours of Pakistan (Karachi, 1967). p 488 
Some of the major labour laws were: The lidustrial Disputes Ordinance. 1959; The WS 
Pukintan Industrial & Commercial Employment (Standing Orders) Ordinance, 1969; The 
Coal Mines (Fixation of Wages) Ordinance, 1963; The Road Transport Wee ae ean 
%1; The Tea Plantations Labour Ordinance, 1962: he Apprenticeship Ordinance. om 


The West Pakistan Employees Social Security Ordinance, —_ + ronson 
Pace “ths Jation of Emp 4 
wits Act, 1965. The East Pakistan Inland Transport (Regu Pakistan Shops and 


“5, The East Pakistan Trade Unions Act, 1965; The East 
Establishment Act, 1965; The East Pakistan Employment of Labour (Standing Orders) Act. 
M5 and The Factories (West Pakistan Amendment) Ordinance. 1966 


a 
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both workers and management, to resolve petty disputes by mut 
consultation. If the dispute could not be resolved through this methed 
recourse could be made to the Industrial Court, set up by the governmat 
The West Pakistan Industrial and Commercial Employment (Standey 
Orders) Act, 1960, and the East Pakistan Employment of Labour (Standiry 
Orders) Act, 1965, laid down the framework within which the tems « 
employment and conditions of work of the labour were to fall. The Tr& 
Unions Act, 1926, was amended with a view to enforcing compule 
recognition of trade unions and to impose penalties for “unfair” practices 
Eleven years had elapsed but the government had not been able ® 
solve the problem of rehabilitating the refugees. At the time « 
independence about nine million abandoned their ancestral homes and let 
for new surroundings.” The Muslim refugees outnumbered the Hinds 
refugees. The refugees constituted 10 per cent. population of Pakistan” 
The flow of refugees into Pakistan continued until the late 1950s. On may 
occasions there was heavy eviction of Indian Muslims from Assam 2 
West Bengal and from the Indian part of Kashmir to Azad Kashmir = 


Pakistan. The Ministry of Refugees and Rehabilitation was created se 
er independence but no substantial st 


especially Karachi, where there 

refugees were used as a tool o 

achieve their objective—to put the government in i -_ 
an embarrassin 

or to demand its resi ! ik F be 


; 80es to provincial minister, © 
is told to go to the Centre and if he goes to the central minister, he is told ® 
minister, 


, ; enant-General Mohammad A@* 
as the Rehabilitation Minister.’ He took up the problem in the sp 
ing Up a poor fire 
refugees whose claim for the State of affairs in a cantonment. Te 
certified in the past or after t 
dealt with under the Disp 


_ 
: Campbell-Jobmson, A..op. cit, pp 355-56, 
Matra. G., ap elt, Vol I, p. 241. 
Ahmad, M Government and Pol; 
Me Sida tee ities in Pakistan: (Karachi 1970), p. 201. 
Minister Lieut-General K. M a Of East Pakistan and his Portfolio went to Inte" 
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Onder, 1959. By the time Martial Law was withdrawn, out ofa pa itn 
of Rs 1,950 million compensation payable to the claimants, ce ive 
sillion had been adjusted against the price of the property transferred to the 


’ 44 m 
' sefugees and Rs. 70 million had been paid as cash compensation. Besides 


sdjusting compensation, the military authorities launched a scheme of 
provision of low cost houses for the displaced persons. The erent 
Korangi Township (Karachi) of 15,000 dwelling units wes t e “a 
eutstanding achievement in this connection. The foundation nese aes 
township was laid in December 1958. The first batch sh ee hea 
refugee families moved into the colony in August 98 9. iat stg 
carefully planned with its own market, shopping Soares; rennin Aageaes 
centres, mosques, community buildings and open spaces. rors? 
Development Authority also built about 18,000 quarters fas ens iSiath 
wed 7,000 quarters were provided in the Malir Se ‘saab 
Korangi Township Scheme and New Karachi Scheme cate = Sek os 
of $00,000 and 35,000 respectively. In other parts of aa wre canines 
gevemment planned to build 42 satellite schemes. The E side 
Government prepared 15 housing schemes " —— men +n pon 
the ds persons; over 23,900 houses, 2 : , 
bani a of Rs.201.24 million.” It must be pointed out a 
samber of these schemes were completed after the withdraw 
Law and the restoration of constitutional life. ney steal 
It would be pertinent to refer to the shifting of oa aay rep om 

llamabad. The Federal Capital Commission recommen coro atoeertor 
capital should be constructed on the Potwar plateau. aes peeergienee 
Was accepted in June 1959 and the government — Fittest 1960, 
© Rawalpindi which was made the provisional eeu ial Cabinet. "A 
the neWw capital was named ISLAMABAD by the Presiden ms pemee 
master plan for the new capital was prepared and ens ina the mind of 
1960. The question of the location of capital had been p eae eaghel 
Ge previous governments. However, it was believed t a Le-abit tie 
whenever built, would be near Karachi. Ayub Khan's a by his desire to 
capital to the Potwar plateau (Islamabad) was motiva stadi. It crested 
keep a close contact with the G.H.Q., which was in oi orm saw job 
Mupivings as the site was close to his native town “ sis tanid resumed bY 
‘pportunities for the people of the area. The owners © rice which they 
try erbonnpe wae Feo “eae ores “puncte circles of 
ould not have otherwise got. The comme 
” Pakinnan 1962-63: (Karachi, 1963), p. 91 

Later the amount of cash payments to the claimants rose 0 

 Pokinan: (Karachi, 1967), p. 531 

Twenty Years of Pakistan; (Karachi, 1967) p. 530 


pee ‘ nl 
Rs. 261.62 million. Twenty Year 


Te 
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Karachi were particularly unhappy because the shifting of capital caused 
them great inconvenience. There was a criticism on the ground that a poor 
country like Pakistan, where a large number of the people live below the 
level of subsistence, could not afford the cost of a new capital. The funds 
allocated for the construction of the capital should have been used in the 
agricultural or the industrial sector. 

Pakistan inherited the British-Indian system of education based on Lord 
Macaulay's minutes written in 1835. Such a system of education could not 
suit the requirements of the independent State of Pakistan. Slight 
adjustments were made by the government but the instable governments 
were SO pre-occupied with their problems that they hardly had time t 
overhaul the system of education. The need for expansion of educational 
facilities was also felt due to the tremendous urge among the people for 
education in the post-independence period. There was a need of extending 
the facilities for education, particularly in rural areas, and making sure that 
enough trained persons were available to guide and train the young minds. 

The military government appointed a commission on National 
Education in December 1958 to review the existing system of education, 
methods Of examination and suggest re-orientation of the educational 

(a) “To develop among the people a sense of ic duty, patriotism 

and national solidarity and to inculcate among them Zoe habit of 
~~ Par integrity and devotion to service 
© provide facilities for the development of talent and to produce 
men of character and abi ired fi development of the 
country in different une ae ao 
(c) “To introduce modern methods of selection for determining 

intelligence and aptitude so as to obtain the diversion of students a 

sepropriate ‘levels of technical, agricultural and vocational 

aaea in accordance with the age, ability and aptitude of the 


(@) “The Commission shall examine the role of education in the 
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course: change of syllabi to raise the standard of 
cat pring marie building; opening of een herent 
ad emphasis on religious education. The Commission os eee . ner ~ 
df padually replacing English as the medium of instruction by n 
lnguages and the improvement of service conditions of teachers. : vf 

The military regime implemented most of the So ongaresencgre ae " 
Bachelor Degree course was extended to three years and pe Anite 
senthly tests administered by the college concerned was also - - “ 
BS per cent. marks were allocated for these tests and nici ae 
emul examination at the degree level. Engineering an tn. ae 
wiversities were opened and a number of Polytechnic Pes saa ad 
@ the major cities of Pakistan. It was decided to a ete Prax 
weondary education compulsory in two phases. In : e Pai y By 
compulsory education was to be introduced from ea “ nd Mink 
OM The second pase would malls © prec Fie > calls to assist 
Xby 1975. An ambitious scholarship programme was also p 
the intelligent but poor students. 

These reforms met with disaster after 
The student community generally did not w 
ytars Degree and Law courses and the system © Moyea trainer 
complaints coupled with several other grievances | ©. yom fase 
bigh tuition fees, lack of adequate facilities in the — Oe adel 
sad a number of political which had nothing ae rober 1962, {8 
resulted in widespread t agitation in September ae sales eee 
onder to pacify the students, the government withdrew rok. 


had passe 
BAJBSc. scheme. A large number of students oe #* 4 year, later, the 


i jal Law. 
ithdrawal of Martial 

iri the introduction of three 
f monthly tests. These 


i nthly 
of the marks granted on the basis of performance in the mo 0 

tes and class-work. It was alleged that teachers snerdet, marks 
pws of their likes and dislikes rather than ance of the 
It was also observed that some of the students mone er 
. yoo ge mye of monthly tests was 

conducted by the University. Therefore, 

uso withdrawn. 


to 
A Scientific Commission was appointed in 1959 to suggest methods 


pp. 721-22, 


Me Sd 
* Twenty Yoary of Pakistan, (Karachi, 1967), p-427 & 
* The Pakistan Times, | October, 1962. 

Crown, 18° September, 1963. 
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promote and integrate scientific research and make the career prospects 
attractive in scientific research. The report recommended far-reaching 
methods to encourage scientific research and education. A large number of 
its recommendations were implemented in the period after the withdrawal 
of Martial Law. Some of the steps taken by the government included liber 
grants to the universities for scientific research, the setting up of a separate 
division in the central government for scientific and technological research 
and a separate organization for defence related research. The Food and 
Agricultural Council was replaced by the Agricultural Research Council in 
November 1964, The Medical Research Council was reconstituted and 
Medical Research Institutes were set up in Lahore and Karachi. An institute 
of Nuclear Science and Technology was set up with the help of Canada 
Later on, the first Atomic Reactor was installed. Pakistan National 
Scientific and Technical Documentation Centre (PANSDOC) established its 
branches in Lahore and Dacca and separate research councils were s¢t up 
for works and housing, irrigation, drainage and flood control.” It must 
however, be admitted here that but for assistance and financial help from 
the advanced countries, Pakistan would not have made these strides in the 
field of science and technology. 

Economic Reforms: 


The military regime took steps to improve the standard of living of the 
people and to ensure economic development and industrialization. Thest 
measures did not solve all the problems but these Policy measures 
contributed positively toward their solution, 

In order to boost export earnings, the vernment introduced a Bonus 
Voucher Scherge on 10th Jan ro ae: , 
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extended inning of the Third Five Year Plan and continued 
till May pda agecwmes of Z. A. Bhutto devalued Pakistani 
quency and withdrew the Bonus Voucher Scheme, This pare 
@rengthened Pakistanis economy by boosting exports, discouraged ~— 
transaction of foreign exchange and facilitated a smooth inflow be 
necessary and indispensable goods including heavy machinery é “ 
equipment and raw material. Its adverse effects were also conspicuous. 
resulted in not less than three foreign exchange rates. The undue ee 
under the scheme resulted in inefficiency and the exporters did eek » s 
down the cost because Bonus Voucher provided them extra earnings. wea 
dleged that the Scheme had resulted in the inflow of luxury 
goods imported on Bonus Voucher Scheme were so expensive that oe 
few could afford them. The Bonus Voucher Scheme was, !n fact on 
term measure, but the government made it a permanent feature © 
economic policy. 

p for land reforms was frequently 
ssuhosent perpen Hg Peg break the large holdings. As et fio 
May 1949, an Agrarian Reforms Committee was appointed by enone 
Government to submit its report within a period of three ~g Re 
suggested fairly radical reforms. The C committee emerges 0 Sane o 
“ownership of more than 150 acres of irrigated and a cee 
non-irrigated land by landlords. All jagirs and ‘inams a op aA 
British Government in retum for services rendered to — re 
imperialism were to be expropriated, and occupancy ae ft Ai 
made owners on the payment of a nominal price: Ae = 
recommended the payment of compensation for the resumed co hth 
‘gesture of goodwill’. The landlords were not allowed to eject aes 
without the permission of the relevant authorities. It a ee ae: 
ultimately the ‘batai system’ should be on errant cash ren oom a 
porokan gine ‘une Tenancy (Amendeaat) Act, 1952, and _ 
Abolition of Jagirs Act, 1952, did not solve the main ch 24g DOs hong 
distribution of land. These Acts were merely face one bevionserh tis: 
story of other provinces of West Pakistan, especially the riled age 
and Sind, was not very different. East Bengal (East Paki . 
nr 4) ee Se 


November 1965 additional Bonus at the rate of 10 per cent was allowed 
choth (mall made), sports goods, surgical instruments and cutlery —— : 
us entted for Bon a he rate of 20 percent. ab a srviee industry. At ‘he DESC 
of Botish Pound in November 1967, Bonus rates were raised (rom vary 
cent and from 30 per cent to 40 per cent. In July 1970, the rates further raised 
per cent. to 35 per cent. and 40 per cent to 45 per cent 
* Abenad, Mop. elt, p. 182, 
* Mead... 193 
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course, ahead of West Pakistan in the field of land reforms. A good number 
of Hindu land-lords skipped to India at the time of, and after the 
independence, In 1950, the East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Ac 
was passed which abolished all rent-receiving interests between the tenant 
and the State, The tenants were assured full occupancy rights with the right 
to transfer to bona fide cultivators. In West Pakistan, as noted earlier, 
conditions were just the reverse. In the Punjab more than 50 per cent., in the 
N.W.F, Province a litile less than 50 per cent. and in Sind over 80 per cent 
of the available land was in the possession of a few thousand landlords.“ 


The military government appointed a land reforms commission in 1958 
to “consider problems relating to the ownership and tenancy of agricultural 
land and to recommend measures for ensuring better production and socal 
Justice as well as security of tenure for those engaged in cultivation”.” The 
Commusston produced its report in a period of three months and within # 
week of its submission, Ayub Khan announced land reforms for West 


Pakistan. The reforms were moderate in nature F 
reforms were as follows: . The main features of these 


lL. No person would own or possess more than $00 acres of irrigated 

or 1,000 acres of unirrigated land. Present owners would retait 
land upto 150 acres as orchard and could also make gifts of # 
limited area to their heirs and relatives. In any case, a person could 
hot retain more than 36,000 produce index units. 


2. anand in excess to the prescribed limit would be resumed on he 
payment compensation in the fi i 
oe orm of interest-bearing 
3. The resumed land 


The land not 


SA Néedile suede a 
6. 


ni who possessed land more then i 
pated TES. OF this nearly 2-2/5 million a 
amongst the tenants. The reforms wert 


Prescribed limit was 7%, 
were resumed and 


“ Kh 

‘amano ne Our. 
Land 

Pakistan ; 


were larger than the , 39, 474 acres of land was owned by those whose holdiee 
Prescribed limit. Of this 22, 25,'553 acres wae eeea nian om 
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by a drive to introduce modem methods of farming, the use of 
the better seed. better credit facilities, improved market conditions and the 
measures to check water logging and salinity. The Commission had 
emphasized the need of consolidation of fragmented holdings because « 
unnecessarily splintered holdings proved uneconomical. The West Pakistan 
Consolidation of Holdings Ordinance, 1960, was issued to effect 
compulsory consolidation of the fragmented pieces of land. 

Pakistan made substantial progress in the field of development 
planning during the period of military rule, During 1947-58, political 
instability had hampered the systematic implementation of development 
plans and their efforts could not yield satisfactory results. In 1948, the 
government established a Development Board to co-ordinate development 
plans prepared by the provincial governments, recommended priorities, * 
oversaw the progres’ of various projects. The Development Board prepare 
4 six-year Development Plan (1951-57) in 1950. While this Plan was being 
implemented, the government decided to formulate a co-ordinated and 
integrated development plan. In pursuance of this objective, a Planning 
Board was set up in July 1953. The Planning Board, after facing a psd 
of difficulties, formulated the First Five-Year Plan (1955-60). It was final ly 
ready after its first year had passed. For the reasons discussed in the ade 
chapter and an over-optimistic approach of the planners, it failed to achieve 
most of its objectives 2 

The military leaders raised the Planning Board to the status of = 
Planning Commission and it was given the status of a Division in the 
President's Secretariat, with President as the Chairman. The topaly 
Chairman was the operational head who was given the status of centra 
minister, The Second Five-Year Plan (1960-65) prepared by this Planning 
Commission, aimed at the maximum mobilisation of resources for rapid 
economic growth, increase in national income and improvement of 4 
conditions of the people. The target for the development outlay bet Rs. 
billions.” The major part of the Plan was implemented after the wi “ee 
of Martial Law. Unlike the First Five-Year Plan, it was a great —. 
targets were achieved and, in certain cases these were exceeded. € 


Sei ot Ree ae 
duenbuted amongst | lakh tenants 

See Abmad, Mop. cit p 186 
The Economic Survey of Pakistan, 1963, points out on page 33 that 2,547 
surrendered by 902 landowners 


,000 acres were 


* when the plan period ended, ix was found that total expenditure was Rs: 26.3 billion. The 


0.8 billion, 
development outlay of the First Five Year Plan was Rs ! : 
* As te Second Five Year Plan was completed in June 1965, we are oot desting wilt 
achievements in details. Just to give « general idea, following may 


| 
} 
. 
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cardinal prifciple of economic planning was to provide “all passible 
incentives for the stimulation of private sector and to create those facilities 
which the private sector had neither the ability nor the willingness 
develop.” The result was an enormous growth of the private sector in 
Pakistan. 

The Agricultural Development Corporation was set up in 1961 in both 
the wings of Pakistan to help the farmers and provide them technical 
knowledge in the field of agriculture. In 1962, the Pakistan Industral 
Development Corporation (PIDC) was bifurcated into two corporations— 
one for each wing. In the same way the Water and Power Developmes! 
Authority (WAPDA) was divided into two separate bodies, namely, the 
East Pakistan WAPDA and the West Pakistan WAPDA, and transferred t 
the provinces. Two separate Railway Boards were created—one for East 
Pakistan and the other for West Pakistan. 

The economy of East Pakistan which was almost stagnant in the 
showed some signs of growth during the martial law period The mil 
- ip wa gi was conscious of the widespread complaint of East Pakistanis 

they were neglected in the past by the central government and that thei 
fconomic grievances were not accommodated, The military government 
therefore decided to allocate more resources to East Pakistan. The annul 


rate of allocation of foreign assistance for Eas i i 
. t Pak uring 1958-6! 
increased at least three times over that of 1957-58. bl ¥ 


POLITICAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE FUTURE: 
political and economic chaos which overtook Pakistan after the 


did oF . t the Westminister 


a) The per i 
a san na noome increased by 14.8 per cent, instead of the target of 12 per se 
ee ;' account population growth of about 2.6 per cent. 
ae os le tan ucreased by 30.4 per cent, instead of 24 per cent. panne! 
. reales eee nee Production by 21 per cent. but the actual mist 
Industrial Production regi 
. sieaned, registered 614 per cent increase rather than 60 per ceat © 
e Foreign ' 
be eachange caming rose at the rate of 7 per cent. The plan target wes only 3 


” Khan, M. Pakistan’ 
Junaary, i965 * Economic Progress; International Affairs, Vol. 43, N° + 


* Years of Progress $3.62 
* Khan, M. Agus Pokinans pe em aI 


Pakistan we: 
Perspective: Foreign Affairs, Vol. 38, No. 4, July, 1960. 
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Pakistan were of the opinion that any return to parliamentary system of 
government would encourage political chaos and bring back * the 
discredited” politicians. “Pakistan needs an executive, declared Ayub Khan, 
“which is popularly elected—and re-elected at fixed periods ~but which 
cannot be overturned constantly by changing party combinations in the 
legislature." In his Pakistan Day message to the Pakistani Missions 
abroad, he said: — 

.. The Constitution which came into force this day (March 23) in 
1956 did not work at all. It was an amorphous document without a hard 
core and solid base. It was centrifugal in spirit and dispersed authority 
in total disregard of national unity, homogeneity and solidarity. It was a 
confused and unholy wedlock of the executive, legislative and judicial 
functions of the state in which the ultimate power for good government 
remained illusive, undefined and therefore, inoperative. The result was 
political, administrative and social chaos. 
A situation like that was indeed inevitable when we tried to 
transplant other people's constitutional concepts and practices into the 
temperament, talent and environment of our own people. We are not 
going to make the mistake again. What we must have is a constitution 
which is sensible, workable and suits the genius of our people and the 
climate of our country.” 

Political stability and economic development are so much inter-linked 
that one cannot exist without the other. Stable political conditions 
encourage economic development and prosperity, without which liberal 
democratic institutions cannot work. It has been amply shown by research 
that democracy is closely related to the state of economic development. The 
more well-to-do nations have greater chances of retaining democracy. A 
well known political sociologist observed, “a society divided between a 
large impoverished mass and a small favoured elite results either in - 
Oligarchy (dictatorial rule of the small upper stratum) or in tyranny, 


* laserview with Guy Wint: Observer, 1%h April 1999. in his first public announcement about 
Basic Democracies, Field Marshal Ayub Khan declared: .... There were certain basic 


ted a8 advanced system of mass communication for speedy and sccurate dissemination of 
information on s wide variety of themes of individual and general interest”. For the full text, 


see Down, Ind December, 1959. Similar views wee expressed on many ¢ 
ee 


Rad. 1) ' 1960 and 27th October 1963. See 
ra arin Lat seat bee to pdrerigidy on muinanr 
__ foe in Inf R.A. (ec), Aywh Soldier and Statesman: (L-ahore,1966), PP 6598, 

Jalal, R.A, (ed) op. cit, 46. 
“ Lipeet, SM. Political Man, (London, 1969, H.E.B., Paperback), p- 5° 


s\ 


* Originally there was e ith ae en APPene A 
Provinces. 
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Thus the developing nations are embarked on an uphill task of maintaining 
democracy and ensuring economic development. Ayub Khan recognized 
this dilemma: 

In these countries (developing countries) the battle for democracy bs 

to face enormous problems, While there is need for giving a measure of 

political liberty, there is an overriding need to maintain stability wd 
discipline in order to be able to enter the scientific and technological 
age as fast as possible. 

Ayub Khan believed that the developing nations need economk 
development, political stability and unity more than any other thing. Unies 
4 nation has attained sufficient level of economic development, liber! 
democratic institutions should not be introduced because these tend © 
divide People and encourage disintegrative forces. These tendencies 
undermine the ‘output’ of the government and slow down the pace of 
economic development. Therefore, he decided to put the economic house 


moma tnincr mn helowpaitcbe die thenecer er His views on this subject 
as - Ayub Khan, in his memorandum entitled 
met Appreciation of Present and Future Problems of Pakistan’ declare! 

democracy in Pakistan should be “of a type that suits the genius of th 


sonata Wipes Law period convinced the military 

facilitate economic be set up in the country which would 

these objectives development and industrialization. In order to achieve 
they adopted a two phased programme. 


The phase 

pltaerelerne ae vel nook yaratbafaaxylc apie 

first anni -D. System) on the eve of the 

Iara ead BAY of the military take-over. The B.D. system had four tiers” 
eping in view the peculiar conditions of 

Khan, M. Ayub, A New 

Academy of Political and Sectal Sue TY im Pakistan; The Annals of the Ameri® 

© Adem 0 the ween ee a? Vol. 358, March, 1965. 


also, namely, the Provincial Council—one each © 
under the 1962 Conatinuton™® SPolished after the Salts oF an 
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country, to make the administrative process meaningful and to intr 
ae 4 the grass roots. The role of Basic Democracies, as envisaged 
by Ayub Khan, was very ambitious. First these were to oo 
representation of the people at the lowest level. Second, these wou 
develop into the nerve centre of their area. All local problems of 
development and civic responsib 
f time, replace the pure 
anion “Mal Bop” of the people. Fourth, this process would generate 
“fresh vigour and enthusiasm and liberate the moral and intellectual forces.” 
This would throw up “a patriotic, honest, realistic and dynamic leadership 
in Pakistan.” me ve 
The country was divided into eighty thousand sing ; on pong 
constituencies” (known as the B.D, Wards) with a population o i. 
1,200 people. About ten constituencies were grouped together to 
lowest rung of the B.D. system. 


council in rural areas, Town 
in cities. and Canton- 


unofficial members.”' The next level of local 
Council in West Pakistan and Thana Council in East Pakinien. B incites 
the Chairmen of the Union Councils and Town Committees wet se 
members. The official members included the pg tet hi 
building ts at the sub-divisional level. The Counct nen 
by Tehsildar, Sub-Divisional Officers/Assistant Commissioner, aig 
level of local government for urban areas parted — ai 
14,000, was the Municipal Committees instead of T ~e orci 
Municipal Committees were presided over by an officia peri 
Cantonments the second tier was known as the Cantonment peze Bee 
third level in all cases was the District Council. it cone eae 
members (representatives of nation-building departments 


* Field Marshal Ayub’s address to the Nation: Dawn 3” Sept gee 
The total strength of the Basic Democrats was raised from : nada so 


eee eee 
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level) and the elected members. All the Chairmen of the Unis 
Councils‘Union Committees/Town Committees constituted electoral college 
to elect its members. The District Council was presided over by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The fourth tier of the B. D. System was the Divisions 
Council, which consisted of official and non-official members. The elected 
seats: of the Divisional Councils were filled by the representatives of the 
Municipal Committees, Cantonment Boards and the District Council wh 
were elected by the elected members of these bodies. Even those who wer 
not Basic Democrats could also contest elections. The Commissione 
presided over the mectings of the Divisional Council. The following tb 
shows the number of various Councils under the B. D. System. 


TABLE XI 


Number of Councils and Committees under the B. D, System 


East West Pakistan 
Pakistan Regular Special Tota! 
Areas Areas 


Rural Areas: 
Divisional councils 4 12 - 16 
ae Councils 17 46 R 63 
Agency IN norman i Send 
Town a -_ 202 a 
Union Councils 37 215 6 2 
gia 4,032 3,302 112 74 
Urban Areas: 
Municipal Commitices 
ti og 29 87 < 116 
Union Commi: 
aes toes 216 809 . 10s 
— 4,731 4,673 127 9,53! 


should provide the basis for the forward a cadre of new leaders wi? 
useful job in improving the canny e itcal system. These councils di? 
Conditions of villages, construction of roa 

ao basis of the principle of self-hel? 
Grow More Food’ campaign. But 


impressive results wi 
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B.D, System could not produce a class of new leaders, independent in their 
outlook. No doubt, in certain areas the traditional occupants of power- 
positions were defeated in the elections by men of lower or lower-middle 
class origin but generally power remained concentrated in the hands of 
those who already enjoyed it. They were subservient to the Ayub Regime 
because the Basic Democracies Order, 1959, had given enough powers to 
the bureaucracy to control these institutions.’ Moreover, due to fear of 
victimization and the desire to win favour, the members did not take steps 
to displease the bureaucrats associated with these institutions. The lack of 
experience to run the affairs of their councils increased their dependence on 
the Chairman, 70 per cent. of the Union Councillors admitted that the Circle 
Officers had helped them in framing their budgets.” It was also noticed that 
&3 per cent. of the items on the agenda of the Union Councils of East 
Pakistan originated from the correspondence and visits of the government 
officials. Similar trends could be seen in West Pakistan. It happened rarely 
that proposal brought forward by the government officials was turned 
down. The participation of the bureaucrats in these institutions was very 
significant because the Basic Democrats formed the electoral college for the 
election of the President, the members of the National Assembly and the 
Provincial Assemblies. It created an impression that the government wanted 
to keep these institutions under her wings so that the Ayub Regime could 
secure their votes in the elections. This identified the B. D. System with the 
Ayub Regime 

The second phase started on 17” February 1960, when Ayub Khan, 
after having a secured vote of confidence of the Basic Democrats, set up 4 
Constitution Commission. It was headed by Justice Shahabud Din, a former 
Chief Justice of Pakistan, and included representatives of Judiciary, 
commerce, industry, agriculture and the minorities. The principle of parity 
was maintained between the two wings of Pakistan by providing equal 
number of members from both the wings. The terms of reference were as 
follows : 

To examine the progressive failure of parliamentary government in 


w The un of he ecdas eal Gea vated ensured on the basis of ther Order are published 10: 
Choudhry, G. W., (Ed)., Documents and speeches on the Constitution of Pakistan (Dacca, 
1967), pp. 00-58 

To ithestrate the point, it may be mentioned here that accords 
officer had the power to quash the proceedings, 
passed or an order made by the local council., prohibit the 

P dove and require the local council to take such action as may 
Aa Analysis of the Working of Basic Democracies in East Pakistan’, p. $2, quoted from : 
Seyced, K. B.. op. cit... p. 253 


" Rchenan, A. TR... Basic Democracies at Grass roots; (Comila, 1962), p. 31. 
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Pakistan leading to the abrogation of the Constituti 
| nstitution of 1956 and to 
determine the causes and the nature of the failure. To consider how 


best the said or like eas : 
cae causes may be identified and their recurrence 


And, having further taken account of the genius of people, 
the the 
a standard of education and political jotowaen in the country 
pa Lael a of a sense of nationhood, the prime need for sustained 
: and the effect of the constitutional and administrative 
hanges brought into being in recent months, to submit constitutional 


ei in © yeaa of a report advising how best the following ends 


A ‘ 

ileal pelictian or fs to changing circumstances and based on the 

pee Aaa of justice, equality and tolerance, the consolidation 
unity and a firm and stable system of Government. 


After the inquiry had issi 
ane pipe ni aes the Commission was given the following 


in the li ie. ad 
ine mw saeco by the cemocnhaLaeen 
present regime, particularly tbe 
appropriate Se thamenthe iaateeeal a torn ook 
made by the Constitution Commission.” sped * po te 
wor aeeeeeen on Commission held its meetings in several cities ad 
mcsived andl S65 persone were ieee ae © hho | al 
ae ted intervi This did not include sever! 
eden discussions with the Chairman of th 
"$ report, sihaehaen ee cpr 
recommended Presidential a a ee tetera io 
President, independent judici et Moen 
a on and direct elections on restricted franchise 

The members of the sub-committee eri nen 7 : 
1. Manzur Qadir, Mini ee 

Qadir, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Relations: (Chairman) mee 


1958 and 16* Wiescahilt. 1350 of Unitary system of government. See Dawe |!" 
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2. Mohammad Shoaib, Finance Minister. 


3. Zulfikar All Bhutto, Minister for National Reconstruction, Fuel, 
Power and Natural Resources. 


4. Mohammad Ibrahim, Law Minister, 
5. Abdul Qasim Khan, Industries Minister. 


The sub-commitice examined the report of the Constitution 
Commission and finalised the draft of the Constitution, which was 
announced by Ayub Khan on Ist March, 1962. It was enforced on Sth June 
1962, when Martial Law was lifted. Before the final draft of the 
Constitution was announced, it had become quite clear what type of 
Constitution Pakistan was going to have because Ayub Khan made no 
sceret of his views. The Constitution, as finally announced, had the stamp 
of his political views and the experience gained during the Martial Law 
period and it included most of the features of the memorandum presented 
by him in 1954. He said “My own analysis had led me to the conclusion 
that Pakistan needed a strong government capable of taking decisions which 
might not be popular but which were necessary for the safety, integrity and 
in particular development of the country. We could not afford the luxury of 
a system which would make the existence of the government subservient to 
the whims and operations of pressure groups. On this point, | was not 
prepared to make any compromise.” In his inaugural speech to the 
National Assembly on 8th June 1962, Ayub Khan said: 

The Constitution that comes into force from today represents my 
political philosophy in its application to the existing conditions of 
Pakistan and it deserves a fair trial.” 


He further stated : 


What | have procured in this Constitutio 
soul and it is my belief that the country can run 
under this system. It is based on my long 
administration at all levels, detailed knowledge of the country and bee 
people, wide study, deep and prolonged thought and a burning desire to 
help the people in building the country into a powerful and progressive 


Mate 

The most outstanding feature of the Constitution was the position 2 
the President. He enjoyed extensive legislative and executive powers 
could influence the National Assembly. It provided for 8 federal structure of 


n has come from my heart and 
sensibly and can prosper 
association with the 


esti, aia 
* Khan M. Ayub, Friends Not Masters (London: 1967), p- 213. 
” For the full text of the sdkivess, see Dawn, 9° June, 1962 

* Down, 9* june, 1962 
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government, but the position of the Provincial Governor and the Provincial 
Government was nothing more than an agent of the President. The National 
Assembly enjoyed restricted legislative and financial powers. The 
Constitution provided for indirect elections for the President, members of 
the National Assembly and the provincial Assemblies. We shall discuss the 
nature of the political system under the 1962 Constitution in the new 
chapter, 


The Nature of the Reforms introduced by the Military Regime 


__ The study of the period of the military rule in Pakistan shows that the 
military rulers avoided extreme methods and were generally lenient in ther 
attitude towards the violaters of Martial Law regulations, Ayub’s words 
gave the impression that he was firm, strict and autocratic and would net 
ana -_ when came the time of action, he was considerate, 
pAraions a pains the use _Of repressive measures till he was 
arene was no alternative. The last date for the declaration of 
pert mee renee held abroad, filing of fresh income-tax returns. 
ane assets, clc., was extended more than once to enable more and 

people to avail themselves of the opportunity, Martial Law regulations 


The reforms introduced 
leaders by the 
adopted “the middle of the speat reflected that the military 
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withorities implemented radical reforms, they themselves would have been 
hit seriously. Ayub Khan did not want to antagonise them by adopting 
radical reforms. The maximum ceiling of 500 acres of irrigated or 1000 
seres of un-irrigated land was quite high. The landlords could retain more 
than that by making gifts to their relatives and heirs, More radical measures 
were necded if the military leaders really wanted to bring down the 
influence of the landlords in the body-politic. 


The treatment of the political leaders was another example of the way 
they wanted to solve the problems. The execution of political leaders by the 
military dictators is a common feature of coup d'etat. In Pakistan the 
military leaders accused the political leaders of creating administrative, 
economic and political chaos but none was executed. However, they were 
debarred from taking part in active politics under the EBDO. When martial 
law was withdrawn in 1962, they engaged in politics from the background. 
A oumber of them helped to revive political parties and supported their 
favourite candidates in the national and provincial assemblies’ elections 
(1964) and presidential elections (1965), After the expiry of the period of 
disqualification under the EBDO, one of the formerly disqualified 
politicians, Kazi Fazalullah (Sind) was appointed Home Minister in the 
West Pakistan Cabinet. Iskinder Mirza who was forced by the Generals to 
resign the office of President, received pension as the ex-head of the state 
till his death in 1970. 


Conclusions: 

The military take-over in Pakistan in 1958, often locally called “the 
October Revolution’, removed the political leaders and the so-called 
democratic institutions from the scene and gave a free hand to the civil 
service and the Army to run the country. The period of the military rule was 
not a military dictatorship of the type found in the Middle East and Latin 
America and, to some extent, in Africa. It was @ benevolent authoritarian 
regime, determined to inculcate discipline which marked the organization 
of the Army. The case of Pakistan shows that a combination of civil and 
military leadership is capable of introducing certain reforms and 


clerating the economic development. But there is always a limit 
ape “ the existing social and economic 


itself. The military rulers 
of Pakistan did introduce certain measures (0 ‘reform’ the social and 
economic structure and accelerated the pace of economic development but 
they could not abolish the old system altogether and then introduce a new 
one 


The military regime is likely to build up public support if the demo- 


—_ 
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cratic traditions are not strong, there is a lack of amongst 
: ng, sympa’ the 
fo ease” 2c rie demesne there exists ‘Goan between the 
rd the people. Such a goodwill can vary from time to time. It is the 
product of several factors, fe the avoidance of repressive measures 
adoption of some concrete measures to improve the social and economc 
conditions of the people, and the prevalence of a belief that the mili) 
—_ is capable and willing to solve the problems of the society. In ths 
a nie ve of the military rulers that they have 
ambi t they will soon return power to the clecte! 

representatives can also be helpful, at least in the initial. stages. ; 


The military rulers have to think about the political s for the 
re Yow Linge! they solve this problem, the eee: This bierm dilemma 
canine ofa sae when the Army has been brought up in the 

=m Cofness from politics and it is averse to the methods of te 
reanniste Magee - The military leaders are torn apart by two opposing 
pwns Lg d Poe want to return to the previous system but they 

HN met weer wre! cep the country under military rule. Therefore, they 
Pre : ef o a new political system or modify the existing one 
omec ioe 98 the peculiar conditions of the country as seen by the 
. Ae ae ir or eon of running civil administration and ther 
necessarily participatory) governmen it oo Son tT ota ad aS 
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The end of direct military rule and the return of the armed forces to 
their barracks does not necessarily mean that the military will revert to the 
pre-coup position in relation to politics. Once the armed forces enter the 
political field, it becomes difficult for them to dissociate themselves from 
politics. Their assertions at the time of the military take-over that they will 
return the country to civilian rule “as soon as possible’ does not imply that 
they will abandon interest in politics. Firstly, once they taste the pleasures 
of exercising political power under the cover of martial law, they do not 
feel like surrendering all of it. Secondly, during the period of military rule, 
they introduce certain changes in the political, social and economic 
structure of the society. They are interested in the continuation of these 
policies after the end of military rule. Thirdly, the management of civilian 
affairs over some time creates a fecling in them that they are better qualified 
than the political leaders to rule the country. Therefore, they want to — 
replace the direct military rule by a political system that will adequately 
protect their interests and ensure that the policies initiated by them are not 
abandoned. 

The military leaders can play an important role in the political field 
after the restoration of constitutional life through numerous ways. First, 
they establish a puppet civilian government and control the levers of power 
from the background. Under this arrangement the ultimate power rests with 
the Generals and the political leaders act as puppets in their hands. Second, 


still rests with the military in 
ucracy, and the serving generals. They ve one interest . 
tun the administration “efficiently” and protect their entrenched position. 
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The New Political System: 


The 1962 Constitution made it clear that the mili leaders, 
the 1958 coup, wanted to retain their privileged seitlon The rie > 
was brought to an end but the political power remained concentrated in the 
hands of Ayub Khan, who now rarely appeared in uniform The 
Constitution introduced Presidential system of government which bad 
set resemblance with the French Fifth Republic rather than the US 
rent system. The roles of head of the state and head of te 
eters ry! were combined in the President, indirectly elected by # 
( lege comprising the Basic Democrats. Central ministers 
provsehs governors and their ministers were responsible to the President 
Onsequently, the executive (central as well as provincial) was not direct! 
a er legislative support and it was unaffected by the shifting 
oar pid Ps day politics. The President was entrusted with extensive 
marcas xine Py and financial powers, including power to iss 
aaron tae re State of emerg: ency, grant pardon and re ieves, and 
cent eB a The National Assembly, a unicameral legislate 
sank ivided equally between the two wings, was a weakt? 
comer * Met the executive. The control of the National 
Sugom! ae purse was particularly restricted. It could discus 
recurring expenditure’ but could 
expenditure’ which could be put to vote.’ ‘The method of amendment of the 


i 

According to the Sth Amendment in 
2 NY was rained to 218. 

does not include expenditure for pep that ordinarily recurs from year to yest 
® project which exceeds 
approved ceds by more than 10 per cent. of ® 
financial yea in which is to be pena, nt! Assembly for the project or 


the Constitution, the total strength of the Naio™ 


the 
that Focurring expenditure 
ea ee that expenditure 


in the Schedule of the 
appro Authorised Expendil™ 
- ved in the previous year by more than 10 
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the bill to the National Assembly for reconsideration. If he refused to sign 
the bill, the National assembly could take it up again. If passed by three- 
fourths majority of the total members of the National Assembly, the bill 
was again presented to the President for his assent. In case the bill was 
returned for reconsideration, the National Assembly could reconsider the 
bill. If it was again passed with or without the amendments suggested by 
the President by at least two-thirds majority of its total membership, it was 
sent to the President for his signature. But if the National Assembly passed 
the bill with amendments other than those suggested by the President, at 
least three-fourths majority of the members must vote in its favour. Now 
the President could, within ten days, cither sign it or put it to referendum. 
The decision of the referendum was final. Therefore, the Constitution 
could be easily amended only if the President agreed to the amendment 
bill’ In case of a conflict between the President and the National 
Assembly, the former could refer the dispute to & referendum by the Basic 
Democrats.‘ 

The Constitution introduced a quasi-federal structure with only one list 
of subjects—the Central list. All residual subjects were left to the prov- 
inces. The President had the overriding say in the affairs of the provinces. 
The governors were nominees of the President. They could not apport 
ministers without the prior consent of the President. The provincial 
ministers were not responsible to the provincial assembly but to the 
provincial governor. The provincial assemblies had 155 members and were 
indirectly elected. These could legislate on all subjects not included in the 
Central list but their financial powers were restricted, 

The provisions of the Constitution about the declaration of emergency 
equipped the President with enormous powers.’ The President could 
declare emergency in the country if he was convinced, that there existed 
grave emergency in which the country as a whole or a part of it was 
threatened by external aggression of the security or economic life was 
threatened by internal disturbances beyond the control of a provincial 
government. The validity of the Proclamation could not be challenged in 
any court of law, No time limit was fixed for the operation of this 
proclamation, It must, however, be laid before the National Assembly as 
soon as possible. The Proclamation of Emergency enabled the President to 
tun the country in a semi-dictatorial manner. The President could issue an 


’ 
1M Comationtion of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, Articles 208-209. 
Bed. Article 24 


Pad 
eared 1965 on the outbreak of 


The State of Emergency Pakistan in September 
bentiter between a Pakistan (Rawalpindi), 1965, 
Extrrordinary, p 779 


See: Gasettee of 
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ordinance irrespective of the fact whether or not the National Assembly wx 
holding its session. The National Assembly had no power to disapprove 
any ordinance issued after the declaration of emergency. If the Natiom! 
assembly approved it, the ordinance became an Act of the cent 
legislature otherwise it remained effective as long as the Proclamation of 
Emergency was not withdrawn. 


The President was the Supreme Commander of the armed forces a 
was empowered, subject to law passed by the National Assembly, “to mist 
and maintain the Defence Service of Pakistan and the Reserves of thox 
Services; 
commanders of those services etermi 
allowances.” oie ir 


Article 238 provided that for the fi 

hat rst twenty years after t 
commencement of the Constitution, the Ministry of Defence should 
— t© a person who had held a rank not lower than Licutenatt- 
General in the Army, or equivalent rank in the Navy or the Air Force. '! 


the Ps 
ahem fulfilled the qualification, he could take the charge of defence 


their salaries an 


Thus, the Constitution introduced a system which provided a domina# 
Position to the executive. The President enjoyed daeapaaeetve freedom 0 
Seer Lae the five-year term. This reflected Ayub’s distrust of 
seats re » He drew his support mainly from three sources: & 
ral og Bag and the Basic Democrats. The governmet 
vores ing of the armed forces. The two C-in-C of the Am). 

succeeded Ayub were considered to be ‘his’ men.’ Both were Patha= 


but their tribes : 
Yahya } ee ae rene following. One of them, General A. ™ 


Promotion. He was 


During this period, the 
jobs in the public end noi 


they could draw 
terms and conditions fr Salaries and other facilities admissible unde ® 
of service. Various private firms and li 


6 
The Constitution of the Istamic 
* Contd thane 


Republic of Pakistan, A 
ine ricle 17, 
Khan (1958-66): General A.M. Yahya Khan (1966-7!) 


to grant Commissions in those Services; to appoint chic | 


t corporations, autonomous bodies and boards, ¥°* | 
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companies offered them directorships to avail of their influence and 
contacts in their dealings with the government. Some of the senior military 
officers resigned their posts to take up some of these positions. A large 
sumber of military officers were absorbed in various factories and mills run 
by the armed forces. In 1960, the central and provincial governments fixed 
2 quota in various services for the retired military personnel and agreed to 
make some concessions in education, age and other qualifications for them. 
Some of the senior officers were appointed ambassadors in foreign 
countries. The possibility of getting a job with handsome salary and 
respectable status after retirement could keep the senior military officers 
loyal to the regime. This could also be a method to replace those officers 
who were ‘unsafe’ in the opinion of the government by more loyal officers. 
A diplomatic appointment might be used as a reward for services or to keep 
& person away from the country. The trend of the senior military officers 
occupying the highest positions of civil life can be illustrated with the help 
of the following table. It shows the posts held by the retired Commanders- 
in-Chief of the three services of the armed forces: 


TABLE XII 
Retired Commanders in Civil Offices 


THE ARMY 

Field Marshal 1951-58 Declared Martial Law in 1958. 

M. Ayub Khan Retired from military service in 
1960, President of Pakistan : 
1958-60, 1960-65, 1965-69. 

Geteril Mohammad 1958-66 Governor, West Pakistan, 1966- 


Yahya Khan 


government 
appointed him Governor). 
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Tenure as 
the C-in-C 


Declared Martial Law oi 
assumed the office of President of 
Pakistan in 1969. He also held the 
office of the C-in-C. 


THE AIRFORCE 

Hrd Marshal 1957-65 President, Pakistan Internation! 

i oe Asghar Airlines Corporation 1965-68 
Entered Politics: November 1968. 

Air Marshal 1965-69 Go 

Nenana Nor Ka oo 
Entered Politics : 1970. 
President P.LA. : 1974. 

THE NAVY 

nn 1953-59 Exact post is not known. He 

Chaudhri joined the Board of Directors 0 

the Batala Engineering Co. Lt | 
(A leading industrial firm © 
Pakistan). 

Vice Admiral 

A.R. Khan 1959-66 tesa Minister of Pakist® 

Vice Admiral | 

8 he Miner 1966-69 Governor, East Pakistan 
1969-7], 

1951, the Air F. y | 
before 1953 hed British Commanderrin-Chict, 
The marriage : 
and the ba anvenience, which developed between the mili 


during the period of military rule, continued after ® 
©. The recruitment to the Civil Service © 
pen to the officers of the military in 1960. 
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practice was discontinued in 1963. The growing influence of the 
bureaucracy can be measured from the fact that it succeeded in convincing 
Ayub Khan not to introduce far-reaching changes in the structure as 
recommended by the Pay and Services Commission. The C ‘commission had 
recommended the unification of the separate services into a seven-tiered 
sructute. A Pakistan Administrative Service was to be created .w replace 
the CSP with admission open to the technical services.” These proposals 
threatened the privileged position of the CSP, They bitterly opposed the 
recommendations and ultimately the report was shelved. Another instance 
which indicated the growing influence of the bureaucracy took place during 
the session of the West Pakistan Provincial Assembly. One CSP Officer 
went to the Assembly Chambers and slapped a member of the Assembly 
because the said member had criticised the CSP officer. The National 
Assembly and West Pakistan Provincial Assembly pressed for serious 
action against the civil servant. The government referred the matter to an 
inquiry committee but neither disciplinary action was taken against the 
officer nor was he asked to apologise. He was transferred to pacity public 
opinion. The growing influence was demonstrated when the question of 
acting Governor came up at the time of the Governor of East Pakistan's 
tour of China and the Governor of West Pakistan's tour of Turkey. On both 
the occasions, the senior-most Cabinet Minister was not appointed acting 
Governor. The Chief Secretaries acted as Governors and exercised powers 
% the head of the provincial administration. These acting Governors 
presided over the cabinet meetings. The concentration of powers in the 
hands of the President enabled the bureaucracy to exercise rare powers. 
Ayub Khan had introduced the system of Basic Democracies to encourage 
people’s participation in the affairs of their area and to create a “democratic 
base. The bureaucracy dominated these institutions in such a way that their 
freedom of action was lost. 


The system of Basic Democracies was the third important source of 
Mrength for the regime. Ayub Khan treated these institutions as an article 
of his faith. He entrusted sufficient powers and reasonable funds.to these 
institutions. The basic objective of the system was yet sete bag 
the new political ts of Ayub’s politica’ em 

pol system. The opponents of Ayub Se bak i 
Dee ' 

sepported the Ayub regime for obvious reasons. The first presidentia 
clection under the 1962 Constitution was held in January 1965. These were 


’ 
Cain, A The Ci Serie wd the Revutonary Goverment a Pian Ae AGS 
Journal, Vol. XIX, Summer 1964. 
The Report of the Comeslason, nubeninted in 1962, was published in 1969. briny 6% 
Semmens of he Report may be found im Und eget YOY ; 
, 1969 > 
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November yone cuctions of the Basic Democrats during October and 
signe ra }. Ayub Khan defended his political system and cautioned 
peop! if the opposition parties candidates succeeded, the country 
erg once = plunged into political chaos similar to that of the pre- 
: Period. he Opposition Parties formed a joint front, called the 
mee Bsa st (the COP.) and put forward Miss Fatima 
corsa 2 ergo ial candidate.'"The C.0.P. gave their Nine-point 
re distinguishing features were the we evert. of 
lamentary system of government with direct election and universal adult 


TABLE XII 
itial Elections (1965) Result 


28,939 


18,434 10,257 28,691 36.36 
~ dame 


49,951 63.31 
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The election of the National Assembly also showed that the Basic 
Democrats strengthened the hands of the Ayub Regime. Field Marshal 
ib Khan's Convention Muslim League won an overwhelming majority 
& the elections. Table XIV shows the final party position in 1965 


Blechons 


TABLE XIV 
Party Position in the National Assembly 


Seats Won Total 


Political Party 
E. Pakistan W- Pakistan 


Pakistan Muslim League 55 69 124 
(Convention) 

TheCOP 14 1 15 
img. 8 cn AES TE 
Tol 78 78 156 


The greatest advantage which Ayub Khan enjoyed over 4 ae pet 
patties was the support of the military, the bureaucracy an ec tie 
Democrats as well as the lack of unity and understanding wher, tne 
ncious opposition parties. ‘Their leaders hardly trusted Tee ens dualibl 
te introduction of the 1962 Constitution and the revival of geet aa 
crea attempts were made by the leaders 10 aber 1962 by 
“gene alliance, The first major attempt was ponent ee 

Suhrawardy. He formed the National Democra ‘ 

shich enjoyed the support of 54 leaders from East and West Pakistan, i 
NOF demanded that “Pakistan should be gov mbestnorenene 

witaion™= Three major opposition parties the Ne jenna 
Per), the Awami League and the Council Musi eeeend complete 
NDF. in January, 1964, for the establishment of “full am by the 
femocracy in the country.” Another alliance eens, The political 
“pposition parties in 1964 for the 1964-65 general elections. b Khan in the 
Patties forming the C.0.P. had a common desire (0 defeat Ay" 


, Dew, Sth October, 1962 
New York Times, 23¢d January 1964 
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Presidential election but they suffered from 
hardly person amon internal dissension. 
was clearly ida ot aap mete eet agp The lack of unity 
eondidéte tm at the time of nomination of their Presidential 
ORC RE Miss Jinnah was persuaded to accept their 
Senn shangeaiibiaasan noone enn ate entiion There 
National and Provincia or should not boycott the clections of the 
| Assemblies. Once the elections were over, the 


May, 1967, the Awami League League 

A . the Counci i Jamat-i 
Islami and the Nizam-i-lslam. party aoe pomagiens donee 
Parliamentary system of “ Sos a 
the thy ited cae anne and elections, federal structure, 


The opposition political parti 
dissent by putting undue parties accused Ayub Khan of oer 
applying the Defence of Paki on his political adversaries and by 
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with India were as strained as ever. The river water dispute had been . 
wttied with the help of the World Bank but other outstanding disputes, 
especially the Kashmir question, were poisoning the relations between the 
two states. 

The most significant event of the sixtics was the emergence of the 
People’s Republic of China as a powerful state determined to play active 
ole in the international system. This perturbed the Indian leaders who 
entertained regional ambitions. The hitherto dormant Sino-India border 
dispute became alive and resulted in an armed conflict in the Fall of 1962. 


This conflict resulted from the failure of the Indian and the Chinese 
leaders to settle their differences amicably. The first indication of China’s 
Gsagreement with India on the McMahon line came into the lime-light in 
1953 when a few maps were found in the possession of a Chinese merchant 
visiting Calcutta, which showed parts of Assam and the whole of India’s 
torth-castem frontier within China's boundaries.'* Some of the maps 
published in China showed about 36,000 square miles of territory on the 
serth-eastem frontier and an area of 15,000 square miles in Ladakh within 
China, though India laid claim on them.'* Negotiations wore resumed 
between the two governments to reconcile the discrepancies in the Indian 
wd Chinese maps. No agreement could be reached. From 1954 the 
Chinese Army began to assert its control over the areas claimed by them. 
in the summer of 1956, a Chinese survey party came into the Spiti area and 
they entered Niljang-Jadhang and the Shipki pass. These developments 
resulted in border skirmishes between China and India which became more 
intense and frequent after 1959. These sporadic inc 
full-scale border war in 1962. The Indian Army could no 


tinese troops and suffered on all fronts. 
cations for South Asian 


The Sino-Indian conflict had serious ramifi 
regional politics, and especially the Indo-Pakistan relations. For the first 
time India was face to face with a bigger military power—a situation 
mpl that of Pakistan vis-a-vis India @ nd rin 
. India which Pakistan's acc ‘ 
military assistance, sought military aid from the U.S.. the UF Australia 
Canada and the Soviet Union. ‘The aid programme had one short-term plan 
and one long-term aim. The short-term plan was for the immediate we 
szuipment of the armed forces. The U.S. and the U K. Fs $ 
milion 1 provide india with military equipment. The long-tonn? an was 


idents culminated into a 
t face the superior 


" 

,, Sth China Morning post, \7ih December 1953. 

,, lnlta-China Border Problem, (Delhi. Ministry of 
Thee was agreed to by President Kennedy 
(Bahamas), see The Hindu, 231d December 1962 


External Affairs.n.4.), P- 4 


Prime Minister 
rs The Guardian. Sth March 1963. . 
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Though these Western powers had defence treaty arrangements with 
Pakistan since 1954-55, they did not care for Pakistan's security 
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prepared with the objective of expanding and modemizing 
services of India’s military. Vie inhiod' af telltary incision act 


Australia, Canada and 

Mission, headed by pasate we ta Pee The American Fact-finding sensitivities, This led Pakistan to review the pattern of her relationship with 
military section of the mission was mime India in November 1962. The | __ the West Pakistan began to improve relations with the Socialist countries. 
Army officer. General Sir Richard Hul by General Paul Adams, a senior A bonder agreement was signed with China in March 1963 which covered 
U.K. also visited India during the same ~ Chief of the Imperial Staff of the the frontier beginning at the tri-junction of Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
of the U.S. and the Commonwealth Sao - icon of Air Force experts Sinkiang province of China and running in South-Easternly direction up to 
fo survey various questions relating to ot in January/February 1963 the Karakarum pass. Pakistan surrendered no territory under her control. 
cover to Indian cities and other requirements ebaatas to ground forces, air China ceded to Pakistan 750 square miles of territory. 

: attention was given to the rede ee - | india’s growing military power underlined the need of paying greater 
airfields, the provision of strong radar syster ion of the existing | ——‘mlention to the modernization of the armed forces so that these were kept in 
equipment for the construction and the supply of necessary 2 state of perpetual readiness. Speaking at the air display of the PAF, Ayub 

frontiers." The ion of new airfields along the northem Khan said: 
hecessary training to handle the new : ‘ine , ; 
number nd : » British and Australian e oo. _.. More than ever before, our Armed Forces must enhance their 
4 of missions abroad to purchi experts.” India sent a Seon . te of readiness to secure Our 
Soviet Union arms and mil hardw and remain at a high state u 
time Oue was equally enthusiastic for providing sae ne dees rights, to deter and , if necessary, 0 defeat aggression. This must 
re military aid ong: 4 continue to be done till such time as we find ourselves in a friendly and 
Provided. The total value of Soviet mi to India than what the U.S. iI disputes could be settled by peaceful 
million. The Soviet mili military aid to India was about $ 120 healthier environment, where @ isputes 


military aid included 
transport planes, Ml-4 helicopters ground to air missiles, AN-!2 ‘ 
and MIG-21 jet- The li f allocation of substantial 
4 jet-fighters. It was also government continued with the policy © ; : 4 


’ MIG-21 in India pertion of national budget to the defence services ¢ 
‘quipment form abroad. Defence expenditure rose more rapidly during 
1962-70 than during the period of direct military rule (1958 to 2. It 
touched the peak level in 1965-66" which represented about 199% rise 
over the defence expenditure of 1962-63. Though the defence expenditure 


of 1963-64 and 1964-65 was less than half of the total budget but the 
ous years. After the 


smount spent on defence was higher than in the previ ; 
peak of 1965-66, defence expenditure slided downwards but it was more 


0 i it is not the 
Pakistan and turn it into a satellite of India, He went on In the military field, it 

cnmanal intention rie: ee it ‘ the capability. But their intentions towards Pakistan were 
ahways malicious.” The Sunday Times, 20th October, 1963. ; avasidine 
t= & presse conference, Ayub Khan said: “Physically it ts impossible for China to init 
lndia tw the extent of liquidation of that country. And for that matter India 1 - 
Chia. India's Army is more than enough really ' and 
developing from Tibet in the direction of India. So talie's rag epee vine this 
anybody's efforts, for that matter, mean creating more per eve, She will use (her 
india will be able to intimidate China, | think, 's pet pare to do in the past. | 
powing military powerjagainst smaller countries, as she more and more 
fen, if she does not use it, she will try to intimidate POOF —e 

problems will arise, Dawn, 23d February, 1964. 


Dawn, 2%h October 1964 ' 
® sts tebe eaaed hare iat, x adinion to wrestern aren cid co niiae 1965 Indo-Pakistan 
War was also responsible for the rapid rise indefence expenditure. 
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than double the expenditure of 1962-63. The salaries facilities 

; and other 

he personne ofthe armed forces were raised, making them tera a 
civilian counterparts. This gave rise to the charge that the officers 

were leading a luxurious life—a charge vehemently denied by the 


government. 


The followin 2 g 
62 and ‘seine tables show defence expenditure for the period of 1958. 


TABLE XV 
Defence Expenditure 1958-62 
Year Defence Expenditure —_— Percentage of the 
(in million Rs.) Total Expenditure. 

1958-59* 966.5 50.9 
1959-60 1,043.5 56.51 
es 1,112.4 58:79 
1961-62 1,108.6 55.80 

r 

1950 he Period of 15 months from Ist April, T958 to 30th June 


TABLE XVI 
Defence Expenditure 1962-70 


| Year Defence Expenditure Percentage of the 
(in million Rs.) Total Expenditure 
1962-63 954.3 53.16 
1963-64 1,156.5 49.49 
1964-65 1,262.3 46.07 
1965-66 2,855.0 $3.67 
1966-67 2,293.5 60.92 
1967-68 2,186.5 $3.63 
1698-69 2,426.8 55.62 
1969-70 2,749.1 53.35 
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The Indo-Pakistan War (1965): — 
After the cease-fire in Kashmir in 1949, there had been minor incidents 
fire line in Kashmir, but the 


scale war 


until April 1965. Fighting broke out between the armies of India and 
Pains i the a cesich (on the frontier between Indian State of 
Gujrat and the Sind area of West Pakistan). The Rann of Kutch # & 
desolate and barren territory which remains under ; 
There is hardly any population and agriculture is wholly 
there exist some grazing tracts in Chhad Bet. 

April 1965, when the Indian Army occupied in 
the pretext that it belonged to India and Pakistan had legally 0° oie 
Pakistan moyed her forces to an area lying between Bet @ ane 
lo prevent the Indian forces from advancing in the area which 
considered to be hers. ‘This was followed by # full-fled 

india and Pakistan in the Rann of Kutch. Pakistan succeeded 


«, 
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back the Indian forces form the disputed area. A cease-fire agreement was 
signed through the mediation of the British Prime Minister which provided 
for the restoration of Ist January 1965 position in the Rann of Kutch and 
both the parties agreed to submit the dispute to adjudication either through 
talks or through a three-men arbitrational tribunal. India and Pakistan were 
to nominate one member each. The third member who was to act as 
Chairman, was to be chosen jointly by India and Pakistan or by the 
Secretary-General of the U.N.** 

Afier the cease-fire in the Rann of Kutch, tempers remained high on 
both the sides and the violations of the cease-fire line in Kashmir increased. 
The political leaders of India and Pakistan accused each other of increasing 
tension in the Sub-continent. The tension took a new turn, when in August 
1965, a large number of Kashmiris, who had been given para-military 
training in Pakistan, crossed the cease-fire line and entered the Indian part 
of Kashmir with the objective of carrying out sabotage. The police and the 


alleged to be the infiltration routes. In the third week of August, 


. Kargil, 
1965, the Indian Army occupied Tithwal and Haji Pir, two strategic points 


fo the fin tie » indepen nisen's sdvences ta Kashani: The, 
ine in Kashmir war spread all along the cease-fire 
po and the India-West Pakistan border. The war lasted for !7 
aaa crhich the sir forces of the two countries also participated. The 
mien had a short and limited encounter nest 
India border ae aphrpra ie are was no fighting on the East Pakistat 
their ‘ and Wan Tred contradictory information sbovt 
and losses as given by Indian and Paki following table outlines their gains 


the of the cease-fire 
tre agreement 
Vil and Viti, p 266.989. ae Th Frontiers of Pakisuan: (Karachi, 1971), Appendices 
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TABLE XVII 


Estimates of gains and losses during the Indo-Pakistan 
War, 1965. 


Pakistan 
According 


According 


According According 
to Indian to Pakistani to Indian to Pakistani 
Sources Sources Sources Sources 


1,617 Sq. 
Cgaaed bene ype uae miles 
Men killed 1,333 9,500 4,802 1,033 
Tanks Lost 128 475 475 165 
Au-Craft 35 110 73 14 


65, when India and 
The war came to an end on 23rd 19 piember 1965, 


akistan accepted i i ion of 20th S 

Security Council Resolution o yet 
sek a a ae 
* i inister Shastri wen ‘as! : ) 
ierthoes ee After a week's negotiations, 8 Mona gg 
also took part, a declaration was signed by Ayub Khan amt in 
the leaders affirmed “their obligation under the Charter no recou 


to withdraw their troops to the position existing on °°) imi 
te outresk of hostilities) and agreed to base thet felaions O° Ne TTT 
of non-interference in each other's internal afTiirs: The net 
of diplomatic missions of both countries was restored , 
. morale of the troops was bigh on 


both because the parties were convince 

No speciecalas wastes was achieved by either side. None wat 
take the risk of waging war on a Very 
eB. aia mek 


* Fon the details of the talks, see: ae 
Keving’s Contemporary Archives (1965-66), p. 1187-5". 
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ints. Moreover, since the commanders of both the sides were trained 

— since 

mare et Atma eg on ae ae aime mE 

strength initiatives. But keeping in view the numerical 
and defence potential of the Indian Armed Forces vis-a-vis 


Gas Wet ele hmir from falling into the hands of Pakistan but 
much gains on the international border which could have 


One impact of the Indo-Pakistan 
arms became an obsessi istan War, 1965, was that the acquisition of 
Ct India, with the fear of a combined attack from 


srcrafs, missles poured i her internal munitions programme. Tanks 

arms brokers in Europe from France, the Soviet Union and internation 

herself for another smack. oksta™ Sully convinced that India was arming 

Turkey, West Germany Corton arms and ammunition from France 
The US. military and other countries. 

outbreak ofthe war In September 1968 ras cut following 


g 
H 
ier 
H 
HF 
i 
ui 
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Department further cased the embargo by agreeing to sell spare parts to 
india and Pakistan for military equipment previously supplied, but declined 
to sell combat equipment to either nation.”” Both the governments 
expressed their indignation over the new U.S. policy. The Indian 
Government maintained that the sale of American spare parts to Pakistan 
would not only upset the balance of power but also add new impetus to the 
ams race" The Pakistani circles claimed that the U.S. decision had hit 
Pakistan whose main source of supply of arms and ammunition was the 
US. and Pakistan needed new equipment to modernise its Armed Forces, 
patticularly the Air Force.” 

With the traditional sources of supply cut off, Pakistan looked for new 
sources to secure equipment for the three services of the military. Besides 
purchasing arms form the European countries, Pakistan secured military 
equipment through Iran and Turkey. China was the most important source 
of supply of weapons to Pakistan. The New York Times reported that an 
‘tir shuttle service’ operated daily for some time after the Indo-Pakistan 
war in 1965 between China and Pakistan, carrying arms and equipment. A 
large number of pilots were trained in China.” The first official admission 
of the Chinese military aid to Pakistan was made on 23rd March 1966, 
when Chinese MIG-19 led the fly-past in Rawalpindi and T-S9 tanks took 
part in the military parade.” A. few days later, Z.A. Bhutto, the then 
Foreign Minister declared, “We had to go to China to find means of 
defence against aggression. We were victims of aggression and had to 
apply to any source.” Pakistan pressed the Soviet Union cither to supply 
ams to her or to cease supplying arms to India. The matter was taken up 
forthe first time in June 1966 when a Pakistani military mission, headed by 
the C-in-C of the Air Force, visited Moscow, Two years later another 
military mission headed by the C-in-C of the Army visited Moscow. Soon 
afterward the Soviets agreed to supply light arms, military transport and 
helicopters to Pakistan on the terms they used to offer to India. 


India's efforts for the acquisition of arms and equipment, which began 


USLS. (London), Press Release, V3th April, 1967 
New York Times, 14th April, 1967. 
The Timex, 15th Apeil, 1967. 

y, Mat December, 1965. 

1p ™ Times, 24th March, 1966, 

» Down Sit March, 1966. 


New York Herald Tribune (European Edition) 25th, 26th June, | 
News Service. No. 25083. 15th July, 1968. Sieve, H., Moscow's shock 


Telegraph, Hh August, 1968. 


n 
” 
» 
a 


966, Observer Foreign 
for India, The Daily 


ae ,lc(<‘ié~‘ Kk? 
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after the Sino-Indian Conflict 1962, touched a new level after the Indo- 
Pakistan War, 1965. She purchased tanks from Eastern European countries 
and supersonic fighters capable of carrying missiles, transport planes 
surface to air missiles and a radar network during 1965-66 from a number 
of countries. The min source of arms supply to India had been the Soviet 
Union. She provided her sub-marines and supersonic fighters.”* It was also 
reported that India purchased Soviet made missiles, tanks and other items 
captured by Israel during the Israel-Arab War, 1967, through arms dealers 
in West Germany.” Particular attention was paid to the modernization of 
the Navy. It was re-organized on the basis of two fleets—one for the Bay 
Sere ar ber-the Anpian tien, out wes fociiad wo dove 

major na with the assistance of J . Since the existing 
umber of vessels did not justify » split into. two fleets, more vessels o 
various kinds were acquired.” It was also decided to acquire sophisticated 
weapons such as guided missiles, radar training establishments, torpedoe 
and gun boats equipped with surface-to-air missiles.” 


The Armed Forces and Society: 
The Rann of Kutch fighting and the w 
, September War between India and 
Fakistan brought the prestige of the armed forces to its peak. This was 
Ansonslien fd in the debates of the National Assembly and Provincl 


uM 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan’ : 


» 
* arabs ae koe Nee cane Landon Correxpondent 
au 1966. See also Dawn, 26th Jemury foun ne Sttt's eatement: The Hindu, 27h May. 


Admiral Chanerjee's statement : The Hind. 23nd March, 1969, 


ae 
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also featured on a number of stamps issued by the Pakistan Post Office. 


The armed forces were also helped to maintain this image by their role 
in the extension of the authority of the government and assistance they 
extended in connection with natural calamities beyond the control of the 
civil administration, The Army was frequently used during floods and 
locust attacks in East and West Pakistan and cyclones in East Pakistan. The 
Amy also undertook various nation-building and nation-unifying projects. 
The Second Five-Year Plan (1960-65) indicated that the military was 
expected to play an important role in the development of the society : 

Important relationship between civilian and military uses of manpower 

should be carefully explored by the national manpower council in order 

to insure the best possible use of the manpower pool, When a given 
expenditure can serve the dual purposes of defence and development, 
substantial economies can be achieved. In an industrializing society 
with meagre resources, all such overlapping interests should be utlized. 

The armed forces utilize men during significant portions of their useful 

lives but the nation is concerned with their entire period of usefulness. 

New skills, habits of discipline and familiarity with group 

organizations are acquired during terms of military service. These 

attainments are national assets to be conserved after discharge and fully 
utilized in the civilian work of development. 

The industrial installations and technical training facilities of the armed 

services can assist meeting the requirements for industrial training, 

these possibilities should be explored... The armed forces may also 
consider the establishment of a volunteer corps of reservists who would 


can be rotated on an actuarial basis through periods of service and into 
civilian life in order to upgrade the quality of the labour force and at 
the same time preserve a desirable age pattern within the miliary 

. * 

The Indus Valley road from Gilgit to Peshawar and Rawalpindi, 
connecting Swat, Gilgit and Hunza with the rest of West Pakistan was 
onstructed by the Army Engineers on the request of the civil government. 
This was the largest civilian construction project undertaken by the Amy 
engineers. It i means of communication in the North-West 
Frontier region, At Nukerji in Sind, the Army ran # Settlement Training 
Centre for providing training and necessary instructions to 40 persons every 


” - 
The Second Five-Year Plan, 1960-65; (Karachi Planning Commission 1960), p. 375. 
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three months. They were trained in growin 1 

farming, marketing r and the control of stamt diemben Iie ma 
were provided with jobs or given lands to cultivate after the completion of 
their course. The results were encouraging. The programme of training 
was later, transferred to Agricultural University, Lyallpur. The Veterans 
pear ed provided for allotment of land tccording to mnk 
pt 80 toes Eebmsgedetll: over adbaloema’ sameeansarnieare 
pele ; “hagas Land was distributed according to the 


: 240 acres. 
Brigadiers and Colonels. 150 
Lieutenant-Colonels 

; ie 124 acres. 
Lieutenants 10 Majors. 100 acres. 

ioned Officers. 64 acres. 
on-Commissioned 
N Officers and other Ranks. 45 acess. 


RA, The 
Developing Amy as @ Vehicle for Social 
pen Areas, Vol2, NO. 1, October, 1967. Change in Pakistan; The Jowrne! of 
Under the land + ‘ . 
cancelled, See, Mr. hues ae’ bY 2. A. Bhutto's Government ‘ 
* address to the nation: The Pakistan sew re 
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cost of dam construction would have been five times more if the work had 
been done by the civilian engineers. Labour costs were naturally low ; no 
profits were involved and the Army engineers had their own workshop.” 


Thus, all the old factors, inherited from the first phase, and the new 
factors outlined above, enhanced the prestige of the armed forces in the 
country. They were considered to be patriotic and firm. The military 
commanders and the government were aware of the fact that the armed 
forces enjoyed the respect of the people more than any other institution in 


West Pakistan (replacing a civilian), the President had the background of 
General Musa in his mind.“* General Musa was C-in-C of the Army at the 
time of the Indo-Pakistan War, 1965, The enthusiasm with which the 
people of West Pakistan welcomed the appointment, proved that the 
calculations of the President were not wrong. The reputation of the military 
men was also employed to build public opinion against the government. In 
November 1968, the decision of Air Marshal (Retd.) Asghar Khan to enter 
politics in opposition to Ayub Khan was a serious set-back to the regime. 
The opposition parties, who were anxious to bring down the Ayub regime, 
had succeeded in having a person in their fold, who could not be accused of 
corruption. A few other retired Generals followed his foot-steps and 
decided to enter politics ; prominent among these being Lieutenant-General 
Azam Khan. These two retired military officers, namely, Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan and Lieutenant-General Azam Khan, strengthened the hands 


of the anti-Ayub forces due to their military service and non-political 


Conclusions: 

The political system introduced by the military leaders established an 
authoritarian system with guided democracy in Pakistan which ensured 
participation in the affairs of 
the state. ‘There was a concentration of powers in the ta of the 

| fi rs. is was an 
President, indirectly clected for a period of five year cssartii all 


1 context and then transferred in 


} . 123, 
© ore, RA. Miltary and Nation-building in Pakistan snd India World Affairs, Vol. 1 


No. 3, December, 1969. 
“General Mohammad Musa was appointed of West Pakistan in September, 1966. 
He wes das to nation on 27th October, 1966 as aac-ec ore AME: 
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to the problems of was not the invention of Ayub’s mind. A 
number of other Asian leaders and scholars were convinced about the 
unsuitability of Western system of government for Asia. President Sukarno 


Ra Ho pt provement in Pakistan's security environment. The 


ces abroad, and emphasized professional 
jobs in the private and public number of retired officers took up lucrative 
ad semnloffician ae Nene also appointed them 

posts. Some of them entered active 


: 
East Pakistan and 
the Armed Forces 


The preponderant bulk of the Pakistan Armed Forces are drawn from 
West Pakistan. Even all the regions of West Pakistan do not provide equal 


number of recruits both for the officers cadre and the other ranks, The 
y their districts of Kohat, 


Gujrat have been the 
family in these 
— some members of the 


representation of East Pakistan was extreme 
of the armed forces. The problem of reg’ 
was a legacy of British recruitment policy. At the time of independence, 
there was neither a single Bengali regiment nor a cantonment in the eastern 


single Bengali. East Bengal had no military training oF pre-cadet training 
institutions. Except during World War Il, no permanent 
existed there. 


British Recruitment Policy: 

The cardinal feature of British recruitment policy was the concept of 
martial race. Their objective was not to maintain omen between 
ae i ili ise a fine fighting force uc 

races in the military but to raise # 1 ee ca smd ilitary 
experience in India and keenness shown by the inhabitants of cermin AAT, 
to jon the military profession, convinced them that certam races furnished 
fine fighting men and certain races exhibited | 
military service. They found it convenient to recru 
from the nord and north-west india, particularly whe Punjels Oe NW. 
Frontier Province and the Kingdom of Nepal. By the time they * 
power to the new Dominions of India and Pakistan, it was genera 


ne 
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believed in the military circles of British India that the South Indians 
(particularly Madrasis) and Bengalis were not as good soldiers as the 
Punjabis, the Pathans and the Gurkhas. The two world wars proved that the 
distinction between the martial and the non-martial races had greatly 
narrowed the base of recruitment but the assumption underlying the 
distinction did not fall to pieces. The traditional recruiting areas provided 
the largest number of recruits for the Indian Army. 

The Army in India witnessed many changes in its organization 
1857 upheaval. The proportion ade anode aaa 
troops was fixed at one to three and Indian artillery was limited to mountain 
and light units, The 1857-1914 period saw the drift of recruitment to the 
Nor sas Net West, Initially it was based on the distrust of the classes 
Bae rn eee. evenrte ts toe preege UC 8S 7 Sam tonnes 
ay De stood aloof or supported the British. The inhabitants of North- 
debe came forward in large numbers to join the Army. The British 
ear the Punjab in 1849 after a number of wars with the Sikhs 
oe annexation of the Punjab, there was frequent trouble in the North- 

: pores earns, tet. Guality of the Northern troops did pot 
agp ton ite. — had a comparatively peaceful time. This dampened 
the efficiency of the Army in the South. General Sir O'Moore Creagh (C- 


in-C : 1909-1914 ibuted : 
soldiers to several fectors the deterioration of the quality of Southem 


In the hot, flat regions, of which by 
found races, timid far the greater part of India consists 
superiors, but tyrannical both by religion and habit, servile to ther 
other parts here dee a SEarONs, ond. quite, permertibe. In 
Suaat winter is cold, the warlike minority is to be 


The British Gor 
Western Frontier because then ren, Breet. importance tothe Nort 
passes, They deploned ann e?, fared Russian invasion through the from 
Protect this area. PS recruited from the region to defend and 


All this tended to 
Further recruitment from diese seen oF units from Bengal and Maas 


north Indian discouraged. The Army became 
compelled by rn During World War T, the Brits 
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of 45 million, provided 7,117 combatant recruits. The Punjab, with a 
population of 20 million, provided 3,49,689 combatant recruits. The 
Punjab and the United Provinces provided three-fourths of the total number 


> 


of combatant recruits.’ In the Punjab, one out of 28 males, was mobilised, 


twenties, the Punjab, the N.W, Frontier Province and the Kingdom of Nepal 
provided about 84% of troops. The vast and populous regions of Bombay, 
Madras furnished only 13,000 men. On average, the central Province, 
Bihar and Orissa provided 500 persons, and Bengal and Assam, none at 

* Similar trends in recruitment were observed during World War Il. 
The Punjab and the N.W. Frontier Province provided 712952 recruits out of 
total of 2047430 recruits from all over India (excluding the princely states). 
Bengal provided 171252 recruits.” 


Post Independence Period : 

Partition of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent and the establishment of 
Pakistan further reduced the number of Bengalis in the Army. The non- 
Muslim Bengali Officers and men opted for India. Thus, East Pakistanis 
formed only 1% of the total strength of the armed forces. in 1947.° The 
government was anxious to do away with the British recruitment policy so 
that the people of all regions could have and equal opportunity to take part 
in the defence of the country. It could not however make bold departure 
from the British recruitment policy because the government was bogged 
down by the serious administrative, political and financial problems. 
Moreover, the security problems in wake of the strained relations with ere 
and Afghanistan made it imperative to pay greater attention ee 
modemization and re-equipment of the armed forces. As a result, “ 
government adopted the policy of gradual induction of Bengalis in the 
military. 


ned in East Pakistan with its newly 
mark the beginning of the Army's 
ted by Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 


A small garrison was statio 
established headquarters in Dacca to 
presence there. A committee was appotn 


Report of the indian Statutory Commission, (London, 193-), Vol. 1, Survey; p- 6! 
Punjab Administration Report; 192\-22, (Lahore, 1922), Vol. 1, p28, 
India in 1929-30, (Calcutta, 1930), p- 61. 
Prasad. No., (cd.), Eexpansion of the Armed Forces and Defence Organization, 1939-45 
‘ (Cateutta, 1956), Appendix 16, p 463. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Defence, Qasim Malik’s statement 
25th June, 1967 
Earlier in 1965, he disclosed: that there were only 155 Bengal 
independence, whereas now there were 13.000 Bengalis : Dawn. 


i 
| 
in the National Assembly, Dawn, 


is in the Army at the time of 
20th July, 1965. 
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od na atuire into the causes of the paucity of recruits from East Pakista 

) Suggest methods to attract recruits from there. The report of the 
committee was not released to the press but in pursuance of the 
prensa several steps were taken by the military authorities to 

“at Problems of under-representation of East Pakistan. 

; The clas nied 10 raise the first exclusively Bengal infasry 
po apring nucleus provided by the optees of the Bihar Regiment 
ook Bengal Pioneer Corps of the former Indian Army Additional 
Ceauirements of the J. C. Os. were fulfilled from the Punjab Regimen 
ie _ rome umber of East Pakistani personnel were availabe, they 
Patt Punjab ate ab cap ad exclusive Bengali regiments had 
< rais d Th - . ti t . , Bengali 
Pe other rears could be called a hamaite pong Peagabi Sind 
Fae Kg more exclusively Bengali battalions were raised , 1968-49 
Pareinaae a all branches of the military was also pci : 

peg 1959, Ayub Khan decided to reduce es 
cheege tn the silment of East Pakistanis to the Army but there . 
change physical standards for West Pakistanis. = 
measures i 
bres Taaateased the number of East Pakistanis in the thre 
eh va Armed ores but their representation was never in proportion 

following table shows East Pakistan's 


representation in the armed forces in 1963, 
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Later the government was reluctant to disclose the number of East 


It only declared that 


Pakistanis and West Pakistanis in the armed forces. 
pace than in the past. 


the East Pakistanis were being recruited at a faster 
These figures did not indicate their proportion in relation 1 West 
Pakistanis. The number of East Pakistanis rose by about 100 per cent, In 
the Amy during 1947-58 and went up by 500 per cent. by April, 1968." In 


1967 they constituted 30 per cent. of the total strength of the Air Force and 


the Navy" 

The inadequate representation i 
a number of inter-related factors. Recrui 
made open for the Pathan tribes, ic. Yusufza' 


them. The physically smaller East Pakistanis could not compete with them. 
Had there been serious shortages of recruits, the military authorities might 
have taken extensive steps to make up the deficiency from East Pakistan. 
The military profession did not attract the Bengali mind to such an extent a8 
was the case in the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Provinee. The profession of 


trade and money-lending carried status in Bengal. They were more active 


Province, their hero was a poor boatman (not @ S© é 
fang cathe high som ox river and succeeded in returning home fifty 
against the unkind waves. He was often exploited by the government agent 
or the money-lender. The profession of soldiery en) in N.W. 
Frater Province and the Punjeb. Their folk noe a 
folk tales emphasized courage, bravery iscipline. 
ee cele aeaaine boome on weave was rewpected wy ene 18 


Vice Admiral A. R. Khan (Defence Minister)’ 
25th June, 1968 

Qasim Malik (Parliamentary Secretary Defence) 
25th June, 1967 
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io CARDRORA eT te nner enpaan ett ily On 
the other hand was general lack of interest amongst the youths of Eas 
prea ind eerste It was observed that a large number of 
eke daughters to be married to boys serving in the 
armed - In the early years after independence, the selection board 


Table XLX shows the number 
tothe Army fom both the winge of Puiteain received for recruitment 


TABLE XIX 
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TABLE XX 
Officer’s Recruitment in the Navy 


East Pakistan 
Population Mid 1956 
46.34 million 


West Pakistan 
Population Mid 1956 
37.10 million. 


1 110 i 22 3 
87 294 15 39 3 
Toad 404 26 61 6 


After the 1965 War between India and Pakistan, publicity measures 
wer increased to step up recruitment from East Pakistan. The government 
tho agreed to fix a quota for East Pakistanis in all regiments but details of 
& quots were not disclosed. Later on, the recruitment quota of Bast 
filistan in the Army was doubled." The Defence Minister, however, 
Selosed some details about the quota of various regions in the Air Force 
tithe Navy. There was no quota in the officer cadre of the Air Force but 
® per cent. of the vacancies for airmen were allowed to the selection 
She in East Pakistan. So far as the Navy was concerned, 40 per cent. 
Neancies of the Ratings were allocated to East Pakistan; 10 per cent, 10 
Sanchi and Sind: 40 per cent. to the rest of West Pakistan. The remaining 
18 per cent. was transferable between East Pakistan 08 th 
Kerachi, Baluchistan and Sind on the other si 


In spite of the lack of geographical contiguity, the 
The did not favour a self-sustaining defence system for 
9s ynote to the defence strategy was what Ayub K 

* “The defence of East Pakistan does not lic im Foo 
tomy". He maintsined that East Pakistan was not defensible, Vo 
“re military strength was thrown there, 8s long as the western base was 
% made strong.’ The military commanders were of the view that large 
SBR OE ALA 
nen New, London, ist November, 1969 
9 25th June, 1968 

Are anuary, 1955. 

Marthal Asghar Khan (C-in-C, Air Force: ( 
“are 'o the other is not practicable. pat that raises oF operation 3 he Sat or 
ve ee en ey cate fox al pectin poEPO#e of each other and 


Reo: a | 
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akistan both 
raat was invaded by Usdin, they could : the fronts. In case 
twiangheiy Sellen Sentiory or advance tar Neskanhe Mere 


The assumption underlyi 
i training and/pertly on the enpeseace deine the pos 


troops remained . 
Kashmir concentrated ‘ 
War between da exe Pas West-Pakistan-India } in the N.W. i 
was strength of the Army, the Nevy and 
raised and two new cantonments were 


view the 
TAR hae oc bes 
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The political leaders of East Pakistan criticised the government's 
senitment policy and the measures adopted to strengthen the defence of 
ft Pakistan. They characterized it as a deliberate attempt to keep the 
em wing dependant on West Pakistan in matters of defence, and 
acide East Pakistanis from defence services. They also took exception to 
ieence expenditure, a large part of which was spent on the salaries of the 
skiers and officers (most of whom were West Pakistanis) and the defence 
@ West Pakistan. The debates on defence expenditure, and general 
Seusions on the budget in the National Assembly clearly reflected their 
Geutisfaction with the policy of gradual induction of East Pakistanis in the 
ened forces. They became more bitter in their criticism after Ayub’s 
Viatial Law because the military monopolised Power since 1958. As the 
tyber echelons of the Army were exclusively West Pakistani, the educated 
thwes and the politicians of East Pakistan felt completely excluded from 
te decision making process. The reservation of the defence ministry for 4 
former senior military officer under the 1962 Constitution was interpreted 
@ East Pakistan as an attempt to debar them from assuming the charge of 
fe defence ministry in the near future. During the same period, the senior 
sus of te armed forces became a ladder for lucrative civilian jobs after 
Miement. The inadequate representation of East Pakistanis in the higher 
aks reduced their prospects of securing such jobs. 

A large number of cut-motions on defence expenditure were moved by 
fe members from East Pakistan in the National Assembly during 1962-68. 
The cut motions dealt with more or less the same subject—the failure of the 

defence, and the 

Rctuitment policy. The repetition of argumen 
tad the opponents of the cut-motions over the y 
Even the wording of many cut-motions was more or , ; 
the shifting of naval headquarters from Karachi to Chittagong 

East Pakistan on the lines of the 


Kakul and the Risalpur Academies. The shifting of naval uarters to 


Ritedomaston butt would have incu ieary strony en 

fighting potential of the navy. Military deman 

Prater co-ordination amongst the headquarters of services. bp 
¢ Would have made it very difficult, if not impossible, for the navy 10 


a Alba acre sual 2 
— 
Ta rajca Nab at tA vk “tf of to eoverenen 
Pakistan self-sufficient } fence.” 

Te cat-motion of A. H Mt Qemarazzamen in 1968 read the failure of the government 10 
ake East Pakistan self-sufficient in defence requirments.” 

“on the 
a the cubmotion of Maulvi Farid Ahmad in 1962 to mise discussion “on 

of East Pakistanis in defence services.” 


— 


t 
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ppt with the headquarters of the army and the air force. 
or separate military training academi Pakistan 
yes “veces ee government on the grounds Thar th cadet eke from 
pus eo a not justify the duplication of these institutions. This 
pied ve made it difficult to maintain uniform standards and 
pen pig age re: ip and fraternity amongst the cadets. The government 
ps See coer Sala in East Pakistan to encourage the 
eon pigs mt vem career, Special facilities were provided to East 
pte join Military College, Jhelum (West Pakistan), The 
siltery Ce aig : fas Ay? Bay airlift to East Pakistani students of the 
dees College. Dacca to Lahore on admission and back 
The debates of the National Assemb party 
So nee ae ly were on lines. The 
East Pakistan belonging to the government benches called 


vocal in putting forward , . 
them. Their speeches their demands than suggesting methods to solve 
were marked by political over-tones and bitter 


and perhaps overnight parity i : . 
Silda ve of the consequences such a policy 
ecsasd fa facperene jot iat every region should be represented in the 
the National Assembly remarkeds Po '” Et Pakistani member of 


++» Our defence 
forces must reflect ‘ 
Tepresentative of different areas te Population ofthe country and be 


From now 
stop eee 
n those areas which are over 


areas which are under represented." 


The ‘ee, 


"7 
jp D7™ 12th duty, 1965. 


National Axsemby 
Of Pakistan Debates, Vol. |, No, 42, 29th June, 1968, pp. 3294-5 
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lores cannot be denied, especially in a country where the military exercises 
litical power. This has to be harmonized with the imperatives of 
niliury’s discipline, cohesion and efficiency. If the pure and simple 
munciples of democracy are applied to the military, it would cease to be an 
diective fighting force. 

The government policy increased the representation of East Pakistanis 
asthe armed forces and strengthened the defence of East Pakistan but could 
wt satisfy the vocal elements, who found that their representation was poor 
ttevery level and in all institutions of the state. The poor representation of 
fat Pakistan in the military was added to the list of grievances against the 
eniral government. When the agitation for autonomy was launched by the 
Awami League, the issue of under representation featured prominently in 
Geir charge-sheet against West Pakistan. The military was viewed as a 
wmbol of West Pakistani or Punjabi domination. This widened the gap 
idveen the military and East Pakistanis. When Yahya Khan refused to 
tusfer power after the 1970 elections, Bengalis described the military as 
te main obstacle in the way of implementation of the electoral verdict. 
The military action in East Pakistan drew clear lines between the military 
ind the Bengalis. This reinforced their conviction that the military rulers 
were treating them like a colonized people. 


A large number of Bengali troops stati 
deserted or were disarmed by Pakistani auth 
dvilstrife in March 1971. The deserted Bengali 
& Mukhti Bahni which put up resistance against Paki 
widespread civil support undermined Pakistant itar " 
‘gimst the insurgents. Once the war broke out with India in Never? 
Pakistan military’s performance and supply operations suffered heavily due 
the absence of popular support and the activities of the Mukhtt Bahini. 
The original plan for the defence of East Pakistan did not envisage the 
tomplete erosion of political support. The military in East Pakistan — 
tenfronted with two adversaries—Indian troops and the Bengalis who 

parded the Indian troops as their “friends” and “liberators - 


oned in East Pakistan either 
orities after the outbreak of 
s served as the main core of 
jstani troops. The lack 
military operations 
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8 
seed of ‘democratization’ of the political system introduced by Ayub Khan. 
The Change of the But some of them pleaded the re-introduction of parliamentary system of 
Hors government while others pleaded only for the introduction of direct 
eman dections and grant of more powers to the National Assembly. 
‘ > After the completion of the period of ban on the ‘EBDOed’ politicians 
on 31st December 1966, most of them entered politics and joined the anti- 


Ayub forces. Even before the completion of the period of the ban, they had 

been taking part in politics from the background. Now, they directly came 

into the field. With the passage of time, especially after the Tashkent 

ne 1966, the opposition parties became increasingly hostile in 

By 1968 it seemed Ki F attacks on the government. In public meetings organized by the 

political system gs lia han had succeeded in evolving a viable Fakistan Democratic Movement (the P.D.M.) in various cities of East 

. bureaucracy and the military es cracy and the alliance of the |  "skistan, its leaders advocated the restoration of democracy and the 

economic development and is Dhsmnabtacyae the stability needed for Withdrawal of the state of emergency and laws made thereunder. They 

1968 to March 1969 clearly showed But the events from October tetounced the government for the growing inter-wing disparity and 

regime was personalized rather than hacer Bah, stability given by his concentration of wealth in a few hands, thereby increasing impoverishment 

pe politic : cmonstrations, Caltsiniad korn What initially started of the peasants in East Pakistan.’ The P.D.M. leaders in West Pakistan 

bsg system introduced Cc n wide agitation against were no less critical of the regime and demanded the restoration of 
generated oy fe | Officials claimed that the | -—-Patliamentary system of government. 

emands of the opposition 


The government reacted sharply to such di 
taders. Ayub Khan warned the people about the opposition demand of 
Grect election and parliamentary form of government, saying “God forbid 
they succeed in their design, it would just lead the country to disaster. . 
nanother speech, he declared that a strong and prosperous Pakistan could 
te achieved only when the disruptive elements “who are unaware of their 
misdeeds are completely eliminated from public life.” On various 
) asions the government had to rely on her regulative and coercive 

Gpability to check hostile propaganda and political agitation against the 
tgime, This increased bitterness between the government and the political 
and developed political alienation amongst the people. 


In the meanwhile, a number of incidents damaged the image wf 


Ayub Regime and helped the opposition leaders to muster support. 
Tashkent Declaration was not welcomed in West Pakistan. : posta 
, with the Ayub regime in those parts o f West * © 
— the bulk of the army was recruited. The Indo-Pakistan beeen 
in a stalemate, with Pakistan failing to liberate Kashmir a . ia 
filing to subdue Pakistan. But the general belief in Pakistan was re wos 
wed the ee Te wan ta this background that the Tastiicone Doc's’r o 


' 
, ™™ Pakistan Observer, Wh, 12th July, 1967. 
‘te 13th December, 1967. 

Pakistan Times, 21st December, 1967. 


a 
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was interpreted as a near surrender. It provided for withdrawal of troops 
without outlining a solution to the Kashmir question. 

There were strong anti-government demonstration in the major cities of 
West Pakistan. The government maintained that it had not changed her 
stand on Kashmir and the solution of the Kashmir dispute would soon 
emerge through the Tashkent Declaration. Ayub Khan declared, “the 
declaration has in no way detracted from or damaged our national 
viewpoint on Kashmir. The right to choose their future remains inviolate. | 
isnt this Declaration will open new avenues for the settlement of the 

mir issue.” Referring to the failure of the Tashkent Summit to arrive 
at a settlement of the Kashmir dispute, the then Foreign Minister Z. A. 
Bhutto said that the failure had not weakened “our resolve to seck a just 
settlement under this very declaration or even outside its framework.” No 
pintpertiind made towards the solution of the Kashmir dispute during the 
roe Declaration period. This was a major cause of 
rane not only amongst the masses but also in the armed forces 

fought valiantly against the better equipped Indian troops. 

‘The Sea bane War, 1965, added a new dimension to the East 
Se pppoe The political leaders of East Pakistan had always 

what they considered the neglect of East Pakistan by the 
centra it sep The war provided another reason of bitterness. 
bine ob contd sphere le mation border, it was cut off 
dus ta “awe. ng that period. The East Pakistani leaders claimed 
CUEN FUN UP MIL Tite bene ren Peniatan Couae ave bows 

toe thus Sense of insecurity was articulated by the politica! 
leaders cate grievances against the central government. This 
Promoted political ienation and regionalism in East Pakistan. The debates 


Was in such ean tne {WO wings to the disadvantage of East Pakistan. I 
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During the ten years of the Ayub regime, Pakistan experienced 
geetacular economic growth in quantitative terms, Pakistan's philosophy 
of economic development was based on the principle of maximum 
ceouragement to private enterprise through state subsidies and other 
icentives without regard to the income distribution or other consideration 
of social justice. This accentuated economic inequality between the upper 
dass on the one hand and a small middle class and the enormous lower 
cass on the other hand. The upper stratum of the society rapidly moved 
into the higher income groups but the lower classes were denied the fruits 
economic development. In 1968, Dr. Mahbub-ul-Haq, Chief Economist 
of the Planning Commission, disclosed that twenty families controlled 66 
percent. of the entire industrial capital, 80 per cent. of the banking and 97 
percent. of insurance capital. The statistics quoted by the Chief Economist 
night be symbolic and the number of such families could be twenty-two, 
twenty-five, or fifty but the statement rightly identified the growing 
concentration of wealth in fewer hands and the lack of sufficient attention 
© weial justice. This widened economic disparities in Pakistan. The 
joremment propaganda machinery told the people how much better off 
they were now as compared with their conditions ten years ago. But the 
aperience of the common man was contrary to that. Dissatisfaction was 
powing particularly in urban centres because very little was done for the 

ic urban proletariat. The number of the educated jobless was 
easing and the prices of essential commodities were going UP- In the 
tammer of 1968, when the country was preparing to celebrate the Decade 
of Development to mark the 19th anniversary of ‘the October Revolution , 
Karachi faced a serious shortage of drinking water and the country as a 
"hole faced a big shortage of sugar. Sugar suddenly disappeared from Ps 
tarket and its price registered an exorbitant rise, beyond the means of @ 
Pesion eaming less than a hundred rupees a month. The shortage became 
W acute that sugar had to be imported. In November, 1968 rationing 
Stem was introduced for sugar in all the major cities.) All this made ts 
tommon man sceptical of the economic development during the last ten 
ws. The opposition leaders could point out that Ayub’s ett 
planning had not improved the lot of the majority of the people, who 
come had declined and the main burden of economic development — 
ares on those who could not afford it. The pone te ot od 
ity of economi ing to uce an egalitanan , 
objectives of the a ee announced In gunid A ee 
emphasized the need “to synthesize the claims of economic rh Aus 
‘cial justice through the pursuit of pragmatic policies” and “to diret 
of socio-economic change in the interests of al 
. See eee 


Otjectives of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, \970-75 (Karachi, January. 1969). 
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pees 9 er The common man in Pakistan was not in a 
mood of waiting for another five or ten years to see the reorientation 
pattern of economic development. ha 


Ayub’s i further damaged ae activities 
eoeenttetein wcchaetvaaeieiie tiene 
ona is acl se ehtiyr liter 9 ate gate Two of 
Pog = release from the army and decided to enter civil life. 
. / pe bo and his father-in-law, General Habibullah 
ae in —— ly short span of time. There nt a 

we secured all these positions and wealth with the express 
COR ap aban But it could not be denied that the activities of 
ae eer within the knowledge of Ayub Khan. He did allow. 

ea manlioaly. his son to use his name and make money What 
mete ee Roessere ferent of Gohar Ayub to become the 
= of Karachi. His involvement in the disturbances in 
Karac Jermry 1965, after the victory of Ayub Khan in the presidential 
Sinaloa Lammiee, Oe te Saeten tee ah 
, Convention Muslim League in Karachi. A 


political 
hi Hines rie ne id Not function as the President of . 


28th February 1968 
. The 
“ “do not postpone d isi meeting was short and he advi i the mini 


(Lahore, 1970), p. 128 
Ayub's Cabinent in 1968. 
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senior advisors kept him in dark and gave the impression that his name 
would go down in history as the second Ataturk. A massive programme of 
blicity was launched under the caption ‘the Decade of Development’ to 
wark the 10th Anniversary of Ayub’s assumption of power. Ayub Khan 
ecame conscious of serious dissatisfaction against him only in 
October‘November, 1968, when student riots became widespread. The 
wher incident which confirmed the existence of dissatisfaction against his 
= was an unsuccessful attempt on his life in Peshawar in November 


The next General elections were due in Pakistan in autumn, 1969, and 
winter, 1970. According to the plans, the elections of Basic Democracies 
were to be held in autumn, 1969. This was to be followed by the elections 
of the President, the members of the National Assembly and the two 
Provincial Assemblies. Political parties stepped up their activities to 
prepare themselves for the next elections. They played up what they 
wasidered the failure of the government to mobilise people for their 


Wewpoint. 
Ayub Khan efforts to modernise society by adopting liberal and 
not welcomed by the 


dynamic interpretation of the Islamic principles were \ 

orthodox religious leaders. The Family Laws Ordinance invited the wrath 

is attempts to popularize the 

a Planning Programme was declared un-Islamic by a large number 0 
who quoted the verses of the Quran to sho’ the use of 

contraceptives was prohibited in Islam. 

Family Planning Officers beaten up by villagers and 

in rural areas. This section of population turned against Ayub Khan for 

what they considered “anti-Islamic” policies of his regime: 

There were serious allegations that corruption, nepotism and bribery 
had become rampant in Pakistan. It was claimed that all the evils which 
existed in Pakistan before Ayub Khan took over in 1958, had again grown 
out of proportion and it was difficult for an ordinary person to have his 
work done in government offices without promising bribes. 


The Collapse of the Ayub Regime: 


rs litical movement that forced Ayub Khan t : 
vce General Yahya Khan was unique in the 

a unplanned and lacked unified direction. The — s 

or of the movement was without 4 parallel in Pakistan an : 

tons and concepts untouched When, in November, iss 4 

nt agitati iti mentato 

ovement started in the form of student agitation, n@ political com penne 


could visualize that Ayub Khan's regime would collapse an 


‘o resign and hand over 
sense that it was 
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plunge into a serious political crisis. 


Political movement against Ayub 
Wei, Khan passed through four maj 

seep. four phases do not imply that the movement could be divided 
sisal ly yg compartments, The events of these months were s 
; ” Cesar this classification appeared arbitrary. These 
appa fone pt ae major turning points in the movement which 

lysis of the dynamics of this mass movement for the 
restoration of liberal democratic institutions in Pakistan. 


The First Phase : 


While the government was makin 
: @ necessary arrangements celebrate 
vettiohon planni of Ayub Khan's assumption of power, vedere 
1967, ZA Shot er atrateBy for the new elections In November 
Uhlan ecieventen of tater ee ee People’ 
Bhutto had been Seeichena st Party was held in December 1967. Z. A. 
appointed Minister ar cn net AYu> Khan from 1958 to 1966. He was 
brought him to Foreien Miniat, te 1958. Changes in ministerial posts 
arve cut ha caseer wich son’ It was in this ministry that he began to 
Ayub Khan. His seemed to mark him as the apparent successor 10 
Support for Ayub Khan's candidature in the 1965 


vention Muslim League where he 

held the 

future was , _Aftr leaving. Ayub Khan's Cabinet, his pli 

PROC we ty pepltsog sage He was offered an ambassadorial 

Out terms." He. hemvecn viher Place of his choice on “specially worked 

Khan. » decided to enter politics i pny 
Politics in opposition to Ayv> 


During the summer 

tour of 1968, Z. ; 

four of West Pakisian and addreased his party ented 

his > Hosen lsmail Khan, premencsaare ae 

his popularity asthe foreign minisee donne re tcomme everywhere de 8 
Opposition to the Tashkent during the 1965 Indo-Pakistan wat 

Declaration and the impression in the public 


2 Ti : 
ext of affidavit submitted to the High Court of 
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mal-administration. He levelled hostile criticism against Ayub Khan, 
characterizing him as a dictator, whose regime was working against the 
interest of the common man. 


When educational institutions re-opened after summer vacations in 
September, 1968, the political situation was tense. The government took 
note of Z. A. Bhutto’s activities and the ministers issued rejoinders to his 
ilegations, The Governor of West Pakistan (General Mohammad Musa) 
who until now avoided political controversies, publicly denounced those 
working against the government and accused the political leaders of 
“latching conspiracies” to destroy Pakistan.’ Such statements proved 
counter productive. Most other political leaders also became very active 
and reopened all the constitutional issues. But none made as significant 
impact as did Z. A. Bhutto. His dramatic popularity in West Pakistan was 
mainly due to two reasons: first, his great appeal to the people particularly 
the younger generation; second, the vacuum in the opposition ranks. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, 1. 1. Chundrigar, Maulvi Fazal Haq were dead. All other 
political leaders except Chaudhri Mohammad Ali, were men of provincial 
stature. Neither Chaudhri Mohammad Ali was active in politics nor his 
party (Nizam-i-Islam) was well organized. 

The incident which sparked country-wide student d ook 
place in Rawalpindi on 7th November, 1968. A party of Rawalpindi 
students was returning from Landi Kotal, where foreign goods were freely 
wold and smuggled into the interior of Pakistan. The students were 
intercepted by the Custom authorities; their goods withheld and a case was 
registered against them. They took out a procession in Rawalpindi to voice 

protest against the custom authorities. A large group of them went to 
Hotel Intercontinental to see Z. A. Bhutto, where he was to stay. The police 
advised them to disperse but the students wanted to wait till Z. A. Bhutto 
arived there, There was an argument between the student leaders and 
police authorities which worsened the situation. The students damaged ae 
hotel property and the police used force to disperse them. This infuriate 
the students who burnt down buses and damaged public and lage 
Property. A large number of students gathered on Peshawar Road near the 
Coca Cola factory to welcome Z. A. Bhutto. The police resorted to ate 
ind opened fire. One student of the Polytechnic Institute received ws 
injuries. The next day saw greater trouble. roops were called ou 
Testore law and order and curfew was imposed. 


emonstration, took 


ve welcomed the new 


The majority of the political leaders must aces the only. political 
¢ attended 


challenge to the Ayub Regime, but Z. A. Bhutt 
leader who made no secret of his sympathy for th 
Se ah eae tae wil Nees 


n 
General Mohammad Musa’s broadcast ; Dawn 18th October, 


e students. 


1968. 
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the funeral of the student killed in oath 
vided Rawalpindi. The funeral p : 
soil another opportunity tor a demonstration against the regime and 
against the vse of force by the police. 

itentaaeees 4S remained in a state of ferment, and the 
regime, they demanded soon followed. Besides condemning the Ayub 
a. the withdrawal of the University Ordinance which 

Ds ten in, withdraw degrees under certain 

scthegne tab tities coer an nent bus fares, more seats in soit 
for the major part of this period. | Education institutions remained closed 
lathi charge, use of force by the Damage to public and private property, 
The government wanuccensfulis: lice was quite widespread and frequent 


(ook place which ety. was in the grip of student unrest, another incident 
aatebonae. government. On 10th November 1968, a young 
m rane Tom 3 Pistol in the meeting in which Ayub Khan was 
secede Was sitting on the dais and the shots did not hit him. 
fed ony toda and Ayub Khan later addressed the meeting 

es mee to Ayub who was given to understand by his 
advisers People, the exception of a handful of political leaders, 


i 


reached its climax with the arrest of Z. 
sara and interest of Pakistan.”" "She wn, Ptzjudicial to security, public 
vas accompanied by a warning of scrinse song Political leaders 
slitic The students Serious action against those indulging in 
Political leaders who intended were acdvised to be careful about these 
advised to limit their demands to then en net tool. They were also 

own preblems which the government 


Students resented oy ee st Os chore 
Seubdeainaee Proms aoe. 2 Of such & Can te nce aH never iawokd et te 
7p oe 10th Novembee: 1965. - 
pone ple ; Wiaw, Arte Sicsae a folterwinng were arrested : Mumtaz Ali hut 
“Amman Khan ond xa Hayat, Arta 
On aed Abowd %a29 Khan, 


Politics! leaders 

AP), Nowar Ruts Aine, inane: weet arrested ender the West Pokisae 
Alten Mena Ami Fis Dersot hat Usinani (Secretary Gena of 

, : Manan and Zala-ud-Dhs thoes Acirullah Hashim, 


— 
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promised to solve.'* These arrests were used to clamp the lid back on the 
timmering cauldron of politics. But the impact boomeranged since these 
tests provided further provocation to the students. 


The Second Phase : 

The second phase witnessed the entry of a number of retired military 
officers and the men of good repute in the political field. The political 
parties became more assertive which transformed the student agitation into 


s full-fledged political movement. 
Air Marshal Asghar Khan (Retd.) caused a sensation by announcing 
bis decision to enter politics. He carried on the movement from where 
hutto had left and gained rapid popularity with his outspoken criticism of 
the regime, particularly the restrictions on political activity and the press. 
Hie accused that corruption and nepotism had reached their peak and were 
®w up-rooting the basis of socicty. “Pakistan” he declared, “was ridden 
by repression, untruth, class distinction @ i disparity in the 
dstribution of wealth.”"* In another statement his attack on the Ayub 
egime was expressed in a stronger tone. He said :- 
At present the whole structure stinks. It is not healthy system. You 
have lot of people who are selected for no other quality except poet 
to agree with somebody's point of view. There is no criticism. : 
press is completely suppressed, there is no check on the Government. 
We are bordering on a police state."” 
At the end of November 1968, S. M. Murshad, a former Chief Justice 
of East Pakistan High Court entered politics in opposition to Ayub Khan. 
Not long ago he had resigned as Chief Justice and was considered to be one 
iF Ge seunts  Puniientcl candidates cf @OCCnewesene ce 
Azam Khan (Retd.) also decided to join the — 
tks. ‘These three personalities strengthened the hands of the opposition 
Later on, a number of other senior retired military officers join c 
Ppositon ranks. oY ; 
Air Marshal Asghar Khan and other opposition leaders eee < 
"placing the Ayub regime through peaceful and constitutional ar bin 
Se movement was losing all restraints and getting out of con cad 88 
feason was that the political leaders were convinced that it wo 


g 

oo 17th Novernber, 1968. 
_, Mdress to Rawalpindi Bar Association :ibid., 23 
 /M Timer, 26th November, 1968. 


These included Major-General Jilani, 
wd 8 few others. 


rd Nov., 1968. 


Major General Akbar Khan, Major General Sarfraz 
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difficult to bring about a change of administration under : 
Constitution. the existing 
jliseh anna anat taeda tana ree 
institutions associated than the change of the ruling elite. All the 
pulled dete Gheyed sae ante Bega eae 
engulfed upon regional differences and grievances which 
Seema ihe whole of Pakistan in a severe political crisis. The One Unt 

of West Pakistan was called into question and there started 
strong agitation in the smaller provinces against the 


Fire kod te ones on the fret ay OF hia visit." This added fuel to the 
saale Of days the whole of Eset Pakistan was in the grip of 
student agitation, were joined by political leaders and other sections of 


mai The authority of the government receded very quickly. All 
trouble, yub regime in the past, found themselves in 


Party would bore (aeriared that his faction of the Nationa Awann 
introduction of adult franchise fall vey no. He, semanded he 
annulment of the One Uni autonomy for East Pakistan and the 

(The P.D.M. apne es 
in the elections only if five M.) announced its decision to participate 


were : conditions were fulfilled. These conditions 
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Eight opposition parties formed a united front, known as Democratic 


Action Committee (D.A.C.) with the object of establishing ‘full and 


complete democracy’ and ‘restoring complete sovercignty to the people of 
Pakistan,’, The political parties were : The Awami League (Six Points), 
te National Awami Party (requisitionists), Jamiatul Ulma-i-Islam, the 
National Democratic Front, the Awami League (Nawabzada Nasrullah 
group), the Council Muslim League and Jamat-i-Islami. The last five 
political parties were also the components of the Pakistan Democratic 
Movement. The D. A. C. decided not to participate in the clections and 
demanded :- 


A federal parliamentary system of government. 

Direct elections on the basis of universal adult franchise. 

Immediate withdrawal of the State of Emergency, 

Full restoration of civil liberties and the repeal of all black laws, in 
particular the repeal of laws providing for detention without trial, 
and the University Ordinance. 

$. Release of all political detenus and prisoners. students, teat 
journalists, including sheikh Mujibur Rehman, Khan Wali Khan 


and Z.A. Bhutto, and withdrawal of all political cases pending 
issued against 


before courts and tribunals as the warrants of arrest ! 
the political workers. 
6. Withdrawal of all orders under Section 144, Cr. PC. 
7. Restoration of the right of labour to strike. 


8. Withdrawal of all orders on the press including those on the grant 


, ion of all presses, papers and 
of new declarations and the restoration o| here declarations 


periodicals which have been confiscated or W 
have been cancelled including the *Chattan’ and the restoration of 
Progressive Papers Ltd., to their original owners. 


- P,P 


be pointed here that there was no mention Of 
Pe of ee Cat hal Scheme in the of the - ™ 
People’s Party and the National Awami Party (Bhashani Group) 
remained aloof from the D.A.C. Inspite of their decision to aig 
Ab regime from a common fon, tere Were, SS "Ash 
ser Parties due to their regional and provincial loyalties. “8” 
not to peednggres 8 and had the common Py of 
overthrowing Ayub Khan, their differences did not appear on . 


2 
Dawn, %h January, 1969. 
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The Third Phase ; 


By the end of January 1969, Ayub Khan realized that the continued 
of force would not solve the problem, Then aba ida diet soveen a0 


February, 1969, Ayub Khan formally invited the leaders 
. of the opposition 
ie eye Tadhg meng = In the meantime, Z. A, Bhutto's case 
ansted hearing before the High Court. He submitted an affidavit to 

Fee named ‘his: association with Ayub Khan snd bis 
sufferings cosapmage was mainly addressed to the younger 


z 
; 
é 
: 
2 
: 


b) All arrested students and ; 
fetiniiniea 
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The government accepted most of these demands. The State of 
Emergency was withdrawn on [4th February, 1969. Z. A. Bhutto, Khan 
Wali Khan and a number of other political leaders were released and it was 
decided to commence talks on 19th February, instead of 17th. Immediately 
wer the withdrawal of the State of Emergency, a new crisis threatened the 
proposed talks. Z. A. Bhutto and Maulana Bhashani decided to boycott the 
ks, The Awami League insisted that the Agartala Conspiracy Case 
should be withdrawn and if Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and 34 others detained 
in connection with this case were not released, it would not participate in 
te talks . The government was willing to release Mujibur Rehman on 
parole to enable him to participate in the talks, but the Awami League and 
Seth Mujibur Rehman did not agree to it and insisted on. his 
@eonditional release. 


in order to facilitate the talks Ayub Khan declared in February that he 
would not seek re-election and that he was prepared to discuss amendments 
i= the constitution to accommodate their demands. On 22nd February, the 
fremment also decided to withdraw the Agarta 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and 34 other accused were set free. It removed the 
lust impediment in the way of holding of talks between the government and 
the opposition leaders. The talks, known as the Round Table Conference, 
fared on 26th February 1969. After a brief session, it was decided to 
Sammon it on 10th March 1969. 

The second session of the talks began 
There were sharp differences on various poli 
mongst the political leaders participating in 
Were jointly presented by the components of the 


on 10th March in Rawalpindi. 
tical and constitutional issues 
the talks. Only two demands 
p. A.C. 


2) Restoration of federal parliamentary system with regional 


autonomy. 
>) Elections on direct adult franchise. 


SS tee .. 2 


3 
6 political leaders took past in the R. T.-C. on behalf of the 
$e. A.C. :Nawabeada Nasrallah Khan ne 
ieee eee PDM Group) : Abdus Salam 
League (Six Points) : Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and Syed Nazrul Islam. 


Opposition :- 
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Wali Khan insisted on the immediate dismemberment of One Unit. Mufti 
Mahmood objected to the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance and emphasized 
that the 22 points agreed to by Ulema in 1951 should be implemented so 
that Pakistan could become a truce Islamic State. Sheihk Mujibur Rehman’s 
tone was very bitter and he emphasized his six points. He argued for the 
dismemberment of One Unit, full regional autonomy for the provinces, 
representation on the basis of population, two currencies, two federal banks 
and no taxation powers with the centre. Various political leaders demanded 
the withdrawal of warrants of arrest against all political workers and the 
repeal of the “black’ laws. A few of them were disturbed by the growing 
rarer = wn couatry and waited the goverment to: Go seeisthing sbost 


ri in cf 0. -  — i J 
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fire-fighting machines and overturned police jeeps. Later, they burnt down 
be State Guest House and the offices of the Convention Muslim League. 
Troops were called out and a dusk to dawn curfew was imposed in Dacca. 


With the passage of time, the situation deteriorated rapidly. ‘The 
Awami League and Sheikh Mujibur Rehman fanned anti-West Pakistan 
leclings and held West Pakistan responsible for all the problems of East 
Pakistan. He clearly hinted Pakistan might break away. He said, “I will not 
p back on my word to the people. These are the people s demands. ade 
lave waited for 20 years. We want justice now.” Maulana Bhashani 
penly preached violence.” Speaking in Karachi, he advised the people to 
abe up arms against the capitalists and imperialists. They could get art 
“f they raided the dens of these rich people.”” In West Pakistan f : 
sovement to dismember the integrated province of West Pakistan an 
crate four provinces became strong. 


East Pakistan was in the grip of appalling lawlessness. The ies 
tadent factions were more powerful than the police. © now gem te 
precarious in rural areas where an unchecked reign of terror was sp pn 
Many villages were razed and thousands of East Pakistanis — = 
homeless. Police stations were attacked, officials were ones ies io 
They siso turned on rent collectors and the Basic Democrats a no 
te lowest tier of Ayub Khan's political system. A large num ney 

moet wregrandsomeo hem wre, Te 
Wr ports of setting up of ‘people's courts” which MMsiee tort i rity 
txcified others and blinded a few. In the absence of executiv 


\sthe anarchy spread, food trains and river ferries were loo ~~ 

Sevement of food supplies came to standstill." The urban sane prone 

Ms ‘age witnessed a series of seizures of factories and “gherao nt 
of managers-owners by their workers) and partial or — _ ate 

The regime found itself powerless to cope with such a saatlones “re 

®t the machinery of government had come fo standstill wh! 

ras it hardly existed. 


Sewn. 19th March, 1969. oon the basis of the reports of the 


Hewspapers : 
The Times, 16th, 20th, 23rd March, 1969. 
The Observer, 2¥*, 25th March, 1969. 
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Transfer of Power to General Yahya Khan : 


On the evening of 25h March 1969, Ayub Khan addressed the nation 
over the radio for the last time as President of Pakistan. He announced his 
decision to step down and hand over power to General Yahya Khan, C-in-€ 
of the Army. Explaining the reasons of his resignation, he said :- 

The situation in the country js fast deteriorating. The Administrative 

institutions are being paralysed. Self-aggrandisement is the order of 

the day. The mobs are resorting to gheraos at will, and get thei 

demands accepted under duress. And no one has the courage t 

proclaim the truth. Every principle, restraint and way of civilised 

eee pa pete shentioned. Every problem of the country is being 
ided in the streets. Except the Armed Forces, there is no 
constitutional and effective way to meet the situation.’ 


A day earlier, he wrote a letter to General Yahya K informing him 
of his intentions to hand over power to him. ee eee 
It is with profound regret that I have come i 

: to the conclusion that all 

civil administration and constitutional authority in the country his 

become ineffective. If the situation continues to Yeteriorate at the 

Present alarming rate, all economic life, indeed, civilized existence will 


Soeme ss-sseeeee Fam left with no option but to step aside 
abe» a Forces of Pakistan which today represes! 

» Srective and legal instrument, to take over full control of the 
affairs country .. 2... . They alone can restore sanity and pu! 


the country back on the road to progress in a civil and constitutions 
General Yahya Khan abrogated the | 

962 Constitution, banned sl! 

Assemble, damn ears) soled the National nd Pri 

the central and provincial cabinets and declared 

the country. He assumed the 


EE EN 
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tails. He said :- 
The Armed Forces could not remain idle spectators to this state of near 
anarchy (administrative laxity, strikes and violence). They have to do 
their duty and save the country from disaster . . . . It is my firm belief 
that sound, clean and honest administration is a pre-requisite for sane 
and constructive political life and for a smooth transfer of power to 
representatives of the people elected freely and impartially on the basis 
of adult franchise.” 


The transfer of power from Ayub Khan to Yahya Khan, which took 
place in one day, was quite mundane. It brought back Pakistan, once again, 
on the starting point. The succession was simple and swift and less 
complicated than constitutional transfer of power. All available evidence 
wggested that Ayub Khan was not forced to resign by his Generals at gun 
point. He resigned before such an eventuality arose. The political 
conditions were getting from bad to worse and the transfer of power 
through any other method would have only delayed military take-over for a 
few days or weeks. Had he stayed on, the possibility of his Generals 
forcing him to resign could not have been ruled out. 

When, by the middle of March, the Civil Government found itself 
a of restoring law and order, Ayub Khan had three choices open to 


a) Resign and allow transfer of power in accordance with the 1962 
Conerinias 


b) Declare Martial Law in the country or those parts where situation 
was totally out of control of the civil administration but continue 
as President. After fresh elections on the basis of adult franchise, 
transfer of power to the elected representatives. 


¢) Resign and hand over power to the Army. 


The . aad was that after the resignation of the 
President, the Speaker of the National Assembly should act as President” 


Se breeds p hy wr: 
; 
ay Pm the fall text of the address, see Appendix F. 
1, ™ Constiution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, Article 16 (1). 

Id. Asticte 165 (4) 
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Constitution provided for the election of the President 
Pehl: nara Basic Democrats. et earietrn cake 
condition Thus the Constitution had to be amended to waive the 
of 90 days and to hold direct elections. But it was hardly 
Possible, first. to hold the National Assembly session due to the = 
LS nA pega ; eerie 
direct elections d sessions could be convened), and, third, to have 
Sescatsd te cae tae asin (erovided. the. Notional Ament 
Speaker would have the said provision), The transfer of power to the 
country mainly for encouraged great violence and fi in the 
SOdAE CAT dr te a eee OC the Acting Presiden 
already out 0 caerch nna we ine Siocon! President. Vie oldie ws 
tif ty) control and the Acting President would have found : 
Cipla Gwe Re, ead Khas oes 
National Assembly had introduced by him. Second, the Speaker of the 
scabies of the Comendon aeration with the Ayub regime and was 4 
accepted by the political lesders of Eads neon a would not have been 
dana t manele, is. declaration of Martial Law to m ran -| ae 
already being accused of using 
, sive measures to curb a popular movement. The experience of the 


last few months had clear} 
é strated that the use of force would not 


law under landers were not willi declare 
the discredited repime of Ayu , This would have identified the silaary wit 
of the people yub Khan and tarnished their image in the minds 


vmod The resent? Ub Khan had lost the support of the mit 
T t Declaration and against him in the military started with th 
politcal crisis of 1966 anne’ '9 grow. When the regime faced the 
was the emergence of Air Marshal Asghar ree ns vit Ane 
vocal opponents Khan and a few other retire! 
first Pekioneat (eine, Ayub Regime. Air Marsha 
salllvery Glachee, scr of, be Pakistan Air Fore 
Opposition ne ah tt was quite unlikely that he wou! 

to Ayub Khan. The military was also 9 


aF 


Be) Oe 
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happy with him due to his decision to withdraw the Agartala Conspiracy 
Case. The accused were in the custody of the military and most of the 
evidence of the case was collected by the military intelligence. Its 
withdrawal put the military in embarrassing position. The announcement of 
Ayub Khan's decision not to seck re-election contributed to his loss of 
sympathy of the military and the bureaucracy. Now the military 
commanders were not willing to go out of the way to support him. Yahya 
Khan realized that the time was fast approaching when he could exercise 
supreme political power. By rendering unqualified support to Ayub Khan, 
he would have missed this opportunity. 

General Yahya Khan informed Altaf Gauhar, Central Information 
Secretary, in early March 1969 that in his estimation the situation was 
entirely out of control of civil administration and Ayub Khan should leave 
it for him to put everything in order. Ayub Khan sent him a message that 
the situation was likely to improve and there would be no need of 
intervention by the Army. On this Yahya remarked : “If that was what the 
President wished, he himself should pack up and go to Peshawar leaving 
the country and the President to manage as best they can.” This clearly 
indicated that Ayub Khan had lost the support of the military and Yahya 
Khan had become ambitious for political power. 

Ayub Khan could no longer depend on the unified and solid support of 
the military, The civil administration was already ineffective and after Ayub 
Khan's decision not to seek re-election, it also did not render as much 

b Khan had not ruled out the 


litary 


He made a final attempt to save the si 


approving Yusuf Haroon and Dr. N. M. ) 
Pakistan end East Pakiotan, with the hope chat the new Govemors Might 
ion of different political parties to run the 


various political, labour and student leaders and appe 
ou indy anybody willing t0 pay peed v0 his advice. The Bov=n Nor 
servants and the potice threstened to go on strike. In East Parva .N. 
M. Huda found the whole administrative machinery totally 


Baluchistan High Court, The Sun, 


7 ‘ 
taf Gauhar’s statement before 8 Division Bench of Sind 
2%h September, 1972. 
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barged the hope of recovery in the near future. After recei 
oy ppmremtmndomty are Race rc pe 
over power to the Army Chief. 


Conclusions : 
The country-wide political agitation against the Ayub regi 
injusts regime was a 
revolt against the injustices suffered by the — 


The Ayub oon wgghich encopmnayts foetuntion snd, goilienl sieanten 

thon itarian i only economic growth could not sail an 

F regime to success. ‘ > 
accompanied by economic j tan RR " wth must also 


leaders were unable to put forward 
bieneolf a6 the *naterel heic’ to Ayub Kha ene be commices 


Ch ORES =s=—lCsGo kk 


9 
Second Military Regime : 
1969-71 


General Yahya Khan assumed the powers of Chief Martial Law 
Administrator and President of Pakistan' without facing any opposition. 
Life returned to normal as the new administration took over. Most 
industrial units resumed their normal work. The stock market which 
plunged to rock bottom in the third week of March, took a tentative upward 
swing. The students went back to their classes and the politicians retreated 
to their drawing rooms. There prevailed an imposed truce in Pakistan. 


Nature of the Military Regime : 


modifications. A Provisional Constitution | 
that until a constitution was enforced, Pakistan w 
% possible by the 1962 Constitution, The ts, as 
cnumerated in the 1962 Constitution, were é and no eins » 
authorised to pass any order, issue any decree or writ against the Of 
the Chief Martial Law Administrator or any other Martial Law Suite 
No judgement of a special military court or summary ! 

be challenged in any ordinary court of law. The Order further provides 
the President could make “such provision, including const na 
provisions as he may deem Gt, for the administration of the SUAS 

state, 


| i from 
He assumed the office of President on 31st March 1969 - 6 days after taking over Power 
re , 1Sth 
"For the full text of the Provisional Constitution Order, see: Pakistan News London. 
Apnl 1969 
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The transfer of power from Ayub Khan to General Yahya Khan did not 
shift political power from the hands of the military and the bureaucracy. In 
fact it provided another opportunity to these elements to exercise political 
power without any popular and constitutional restraint. 

Yahya Khan had limited, if any, experience of politics, He had been 
C-in-C since 1966 and was overshadowed by Ayub Khan. He could not 
seriously think of assuming the office of the head of state until carly March 


Lieutenant General S. G. M. Peerzada el 
Officer to the President and Chief Martial poh pron inane 
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This left General Abdul Hamid Khan‘ and _Licutenant-General 
Peerzada as the closest associates of Yahya Khan. Later two more Generals 
joined this ruling clique: They were : Major General Umer, Chairman of 
the National Security Council, and Major-General Akbar, Chief of Inter- 
services Intelligence. In August 1969, a Cabinet was appointed by the 
President and Chief Martial Law Administrator, which continued to 
fenction till the last week of February 1971. This innovation did not 
change the character of the regime. These Generals continued to enjoy 
privileged position and were the key decision-makers. 

An analysis of the careers of the members of the Cabinets also showed 
that the powerful combination of the civil and military elite, which was the 
main cause of Ayub Khan's failure, still shared power with Yahya Khan. 
Four of the cight ministers were former senior bureaucrats (Two of these 
four had been Police Chiefs of their Provinces). Two of the other four were 
former politicians who held cabinet posts before Ayub Khan took over in 
1958. The seventh was a retired Major-General and a graduate of the R- M. 
A. Sandhurst. The cighth minister was a former Chief Justice of Pakistan. 
Except the two former politicians, the rest of them held important official 
Posts in the past. 


In spite of man licls with 1958, one could not 
re i . oo i es of Yahya’s Martial Law. 


The mood in the country was not that of 1958, when, sick 
leaders, people welcomed Martial Law. Now the political leaders had re- 
emerged on the political scene and succeeded in building public support for 
The five months of rebellion against the Ayub regime had 

wdermined every political institution and uced total chaos. 
The atmosphere was charged with left-right confrontation, regional 
emotionalism and other political issues. There was ® strong movement ae 
imum autonomy in East Pakistan which was showing tee signe ot 
Pr itself into a secessionist movement. ie Dacca ——— 


regime showed signs of weakness in dealing with su 
Wanted to avoid direct confrontation with the articulate groups of East 


Pakistan. In September 1969, the Dacca students 


———_— 


‘ . 
intresting wo note that during Yahyn's Government. te FOSS Ct Mari Law 


had two full Generals in active service. Y 
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total disregard of the martial law 
thei arrest orders. The student leaders ‘went undesproun! a odes Air Marshal Nur Khan announced a new labour policy which 
Ri pote > Khan with a direct confrontation, i wpe a right of collective bargaining, the right to strike and lock-out 
ed out. Yahya Khan ‘pardoned’ all the if the arrest orders wher the failure of bilateral negotiations and conciliation efforts. The 
during these days was ie eae Another collng essential and public utility services where, strike could be 
scandal cite lontont coe —— rally ited, was reduced, The labour policy further simplified the method of 
ragraps attitude was Yahya’s desire not to spark main recognition of trade unions, provided regulations for their functioning on 
East Paki confrontation which could upset the ; pi an explosion proper lines, reduced the administrator's powers of prosecuting a union in a 
‘oats a, forced and uneasy peace m soma in cases of default and extended legal protection to the office- 
; fa union. A minimum wage for unskilled workers a licable to all 
that he had no * ee haa pth bry cuales a, ~ mena commercial and industrial firms employing more than sepanions was 
“bring back sanity and veep va t his assumption of power was to increased from Rs.115 to Rs.140 per month. The government also proposed 
flanctions to the satisfactions of the a say at 2 resumed its normal to set up a welfare fund with Rs. 100 million as contribution from the 
b people.” This, in his opinion, was a pre government. The main objective of all these measures was to “create an 
power to the representatives of the people. eavironment in which both industrialists and the workers could work 
«++» It will be the task of these — to achieve higher productivity and equitable distribution of 


solution of all other hd 
agitating minds and problems 
+ ema pan of the people: He reltraied dha at ave bom The Yahya regime was conscious of the severe criticism oF AY 8 
stituent assembly on the basis of di he would arrange tconomic planning and development policies. It adopted several measures 
irect adult franchise © promote social justice and egalitarianism. In order to discourage the 


The representatis 
frame “a workable constitution which would j 
concentration of wealth in few hands, the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
1970, was enforced. A new 


ensure the integrity of the count 
y the wT? 
in the political system aoe financial institution called Equity Participation Fund with its headquarters 
and the use of “gun # Dacca, was established. It was assigned the responsibilities of, inter alia, 


settle political 

’ problems 

restoring democratic Plunged the country into a civil 

disintegration of Pakist: i Y Khan a Instead of mpplementing the capital resources of small and medium sized enterprises 

a 48 presided over te a he private sector in East Pakistan and the less developed areas of Tot 
— The head office of the Industrial Development Bank was shifted 


The Fourth Five Year Plan (1970-75), launched on July 1, 1970, 
ected the desire of the government to bring about a wider distribution of 
resources and fruits of economic development. Rs. 4, 9000 million were 
6000 million were given to the 

kistan was provided 


with more than half of the total allocation of fu 
against 36% in the Third Five Year Plan. However, the Fourth Five Year 
Plan became a victim of the political conflict that engulfed Pakistan !n 
1970-71. Even before the commencement of the Plan, several political 
warters demanded its postponement due to what was described as the 

Third Five Year Plan, It was 
demanded that these shortfalls should be rectified prior to the introduction 
of the new Plan, Some argued that any new plan should be introduced by 
the elected government to be installed after the 1970 polls. Another 
demand related to the bifurcation of the national planning machinery into 


. 
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two units—one for East Pakistan and the other , 
existing planning machi for West Pakistan. The 
empowered to prepare "at the provincial level should be up-graded and 
coordinating body to at the national level should only be « 
necessary between the cessary adjustments and reconciliations where 
wing of Pakistan," plans chalked out by the planning experts of each 
intredeced the Phan eesinilitary leaders did mot accept these demands and 
sicd the atleey anton carat dierupted due to the outbreak of inemesry 
Tulisanisedel by Z. A. Devo dencissae The new government of 
the > 
plan. Plan and introduced the 


could entail severe oe Any involvement in such practices 
ranging from fines. to 14 rigorous 


rial Law Regalatiog (ne tighe® civit services was seninistered 
Officers” were suspended under thi December 1969, 303 class I civil 
office during the last cleven years Thee reer the <harBes of misuse of 
; before ; given an opportunity 1 
ia {Most of them subssicnginals Set up at Karachi, Dacca and 
their explanations but, with a few 


services and proposed the doing 


so 
The Pakistc 
* Cater thelr cen ot Febreary 1970. 
fore to 311. But the e sists 
Continued to be used. 
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the CSP in the bureaucracy. However, the higher bureaucracy under Ayub 
Khan succeeded in shelving the report. It was in 1969 that the report was 
made public. Yahya Khan expressed his desire to implement the 
recommendation of the report but he found it difficult to achieve any 
breakthrough in this direction because the well-entrenched bureaucracy was 
opposed to such a move. 

Yahya Khan decided to merge the states of Chitral, Swat and Dir with 
West Pakistan. Hitherto these states were being ruled by their princes 
dempite their accession to Pakistan.'’ Another important administrative 
teorganization related to the abolition of the integrated province of West 
Pakistan, i. the One-unit Scheme’ This was done in view of the 
pensistent demand of most political leaders during the anti-Ayub movement. 
The integrated province of West Pakistan was reconstituted into four 

inces of the Punjab, Sind, NWFP, and Baluchistan on July 1, 1970. 
Four Lieutenant-Generals assumed the office of Governor of these 
i ition of the principle 
The government decided that 


of parity between East and West Pakistan. 
Id be provided on the basis of 


presentation in the National Assembly wou 

The assumption of power by Yahya Khan was accompanied by a 
definite promise to hold ‘fair and free’ elections and transfer of power to 
the elected representatives. He repeated this promise time and again in his 
wpeeches and statements. In order to fulfil this promise Justice Abdus 
Sattar, Judge Supreme Court of Pakistan, was appointed Chief Election 
Commissioner on 28" July 1969 to prepare electoral rolls and delimit 
fmstituencies. Full political activity was itted from 1“ January 
1970," through martial though martial law remained enforced. 

The Legal Framework Order (LFO), issued on 30" Marc 1970, 
provided the guidelines for the gencral elections and outlined the principles 
which the military leaders thought the National Assembly must Nesp 
tind while framing the constitution, Table No. XXI shows the seats 
located to each province in The National Assembly. 


hen the separate provinces were abol- 
of West Pakistan was created. See, 
in Pakistan, (Karachi : 1982), 


“6 

., TM Guardian, 29h July 1969 
The One Unit Scheme was introduced in 1955, w' 
Stet in West Pakistan and an integrated Prowl 
ane Rehr, Public Opinion and Political Development 
"The Guardian, 29h November, 1969. 
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TABLE XXI 
Allocation of Seat to Provinces in the N 


Province General Seats Women Seats Tall 
East Pakioten 162 . = 
a: 
Sind a7 , 
N.W.F.P. 18 . 
Tribal Areas 2 ’ 
Baluchistan t 


Total 
9 13 13 


Every province had a — 
shows separate : 
the composition of Provincial Vendio legislature. Table XXII 
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creation of Pakistan. The head of the state will be a Muslim. 

Third: i must be democratic constitution in which such basic ingredients 
of democracy as free and periodical elections on the basis of 
population and direct adult franchise are included and fundamental 
rights are guaranteed. Moreover, independence of judiciary must 
be protected. 

Fourth: The division of powers between the centre and provinces shall be 
effected in such a way that provinces enjoy maximum autonomy, 
that is to say, “maximum legislative, administrative and financial 
powers”, but the federal government shall also have adequate 
powers including legislative, administrative and financial powers, 
to discharge its responsibilities in relation to external and internal 
affairs and to preserve the independence and territorial integrity of 
the country. 

Pith: It must ensure the fullest participation of the people of all areas in 
national activities, and it must contain a statutory provision to 
remove all disparities, in particular economic disparities among 
various provinces of Pakistan within a fixed period of time. 

The political leaders raised three object! ions on the LFO. First, they 
claimed that the provision that in case the President did not authenticate the 
constitution, the National Assembly would be dissolved, was the negation 
of the sovereignty of the National Assembly. Second, another clause 
provided that the President alone would decide any question oF doubt as to 
the interpretation of the LFO which could not be challen 


Political leaders also objected to the time limit of 120 days, which *ey 
considered as insufficient for such a delicate task of framing @ constitution 
for Pakistan. 

din spite of these objections the political leaders 


“tlensively to win the people over x 
Prominence during the election campaign were t™ : 
Pikistan, The ceméal theme of the election campaign in East Pakisial ae 
‘Se question of provincial autonomy. The main target of the criticism 


5 

The Legal Framework Order, 1970. Article 20 (1) to (5)- 

See Me tant of he LPO. nos : White Paper on the 
August, 1971). Appendix B, pp. 18-35. as as 

So oer Append Bt Povo to the sation, Dawn, 29% Mere: 127%s 

Financial Times, 31st March, 1970. 


in East Pakistan, Islamabad, 
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the West Pakistani political elite and the central government, who wer 


aa and callous attitude towards Eat 
rs The Awami League put forward a Six-point Formula which aime! 
converting Pakistan into a very loose federation. It was said time mé 

again that if the people did not vote for the Awarii | ha alts 
Pakistan oF acall ic “exploitation” of East Pakistan by Wee 
“colony” ae apie dir mire 34> te tpe 
coabalemes vy The election campaign in West Pakistan w= 
by the sharp polarisation of the left and the right. ZA 


Bhutto, who was the most a 
four-fold slogan: vocal spokesman of socialist economy, gave & 


economic programme and a : 
captured mind promise of 1000 year war with Inds 
partes Sis ro heS oe agin of West Pakistan. The rightist politic 
cubital Which diene themselves, also put forward ther 
campaigned, in at improving the lot of the common man = 
most of the cases, on the slogan ‘Islam in danger’ 
The election was origi I . 
in East Pakistan upsetted the plans. After a review 


TA 


OSE Seats won by different Political Parties in the National Aseabl 
Ireitnes East Pak. Punjab Sind NWFP Baluchistan Te! 


160 0 0 - a) 
| 0 
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Political Party East Pak. Punjab Sind NWFP Baluchistan Total 

Convention 

Muslim League 0 2 0 0 0 2 

PDP. 1 0 0 0 0 1 

Independent 1 5 3 7* 0 16 
Total 162 82 27 25 4 300 


*All from the tribal areas. 

Note: Several other political parties also put up their candidates. As 
these did not capture any seat, their names have not been included 
in the Table. 

TABLE XXIV 


Percentage of Valid Votes polled by the Political Parties 
East Pak. Punjab Sind NWFP. Baluchistan 


Awami League 7511 007 025 0.22 1.06 39.20 
The PPP. _ 41.66 44.95 14.28 238 18.63 
Qeyum Muslim 

League 107 5.42 10.70 22.64 10.94 4.46 
Council Musli 

League er 160 12.66 684 4.06 10.99 5.96 
NUL (Hazarvi) 092 5.19 485 25.45 20.00 3.98 
{UP 996 691. 0.02 - 3.94 
NAP. (Wali) 2.06 - 037 18.50 45.23 2.43 
Jamat-i-Istami 607. 4.74 101 = 7.22 1.16 6.03 
Convention 

Muslim League 281 5.11 1.79 0.57 . 3.34 
PDP. 281 226 0.08. 0.32 037 2.24 
idependent 347 1.65 11.11 6.01 681 7.04 
Note” Same as under Table No. XXIII. nes 


seats. However, both were regional in their character. / 
secured 75.119 of neal voten cost tn Gast Pakistan but Kid A 28S 
single seat in any of the four provinces of West Pakisiait y.; 

0.07%, 0.25%, 0.22% and 1.06% of the votes 
NWFP. and Baluchistan respectively. The Pakistan 
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not contest elections in East Pakistan. It polled 41. 44.95%, 14.28% 
and — he Age cast aoe Punjab, Sind, eee. and Sachin i 
respectively, success of the Pakistan People’s was i i 

but the landslide victory of the Awami ping eee te 
was a big set back to the older political parties i.e. the three factions of the 
Muslim League, the Jamat-i-Islami and the N.A.P. (Wali). The political 
parties which were contesting the elections on purely religious grounds 
were routed, The Jamat-i-Islami, the Jamiat-i-Ulma Islam (Hazarvi) and the 
Jamiat-i-Ulma Pakistan captured only 4, 7, and 7 seats respectively. The 
an Party, Jamiat-i-Ahle Hadees and the Khaksars failed to win 


The results of the elections made it clear that the future of Pakistan 
bag vines < Gene Mujibur Rehman and Z.A. Bhutto could 
on of the constituti i te 

1 Yahys itution which would also 


Pp 


Pakistan Votes - 
oes - 1970. Asian Survey, Vol. XI, No. 3, March, 1971. 
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during the British period. For all practical purposes, it lacked industry and 
means of communications, particularly, metalled roads and railways. 

The geographic and climatic conditions of East Pakistan were not as 
favourable for industry as were those of West Pakistan. A high proportion 
of land was under rivers and streams. During the rainy season, rivers burst 
out of their banks and disrupted the poor system of communication. Floods 
wd cyclones were the regular features of life in East Pakistan and caused 
peat damage to life, property and crops. In a country like Pakistan, which 
had limited resources and had to depend to a great extent on foreign aid, the 
tconomic planners preferred to implement such projects whose return 
would be greater and quicker. This led to the tendency of more investment 
in West Pakistan. 


immediately after independence the greater attention towards setting up 
industry and business was paid by those who migrated from India. They 
preferred to settle down in West Pakistan and set up their enterprises there. 
East Pakistan lacked such a class. Some of these people went to East 
Pakistan to setup industry but when the political leaders of East Pakistan 
wdopted an anti-West Pakistan posture in the mid-fifties the West Pakistan! 
industrialists felt insecure and reduced or stopped further investment. 
When Ayub Khan came to power, private entrepreneurs again started 
mereasing investment in East Pakistan, but they were again discouraged by 
tte Six-point Formula of the Awami League. 

Most East Pakistani political leaders and economists did not give much 
credence to the historical, climatic and economic factors to explain East 
Pakistan's under-development, They alleged that East Pakistan was @ 
"stim of deliberate neglect on the part of the central government. This 
feling of economic injustice coupled with their exclusion from the 

“ ing process at the national level and the long-drawn movement 
fe fecognition of Bengali as one of the official languages of Pakistan 
(1947-54), developed frustration and political alienation in East Pakistan. 

The East Pakistani political leaders had formulated a long list of 

ng pu ey government and the West Pakistani 

Politicians. Though exaggerated, these were not without foundations. They 

omplained about their under-representation in the higher echelons of the 

and the bureaucracy, and the neglect of East Pakistan in the 

of foreign aid, development funds and other resources. es 

Pestion of foreign trade was another point of disagreement between 

to wings. Trade between India and Pakistan had been suspended sites © 

indo-Pakistan War in 1965. ‘There was desire among the leaders 0! — Witt 

League to re-establish trade links and normal relations with India. - ing 
© 4 British journalist, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman said that he would ! e 
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see India and East Bengal able to live side by side, like U.S. P 
It was also claimed that despite ap nunmab clauunaede uevabianen 
to reduce disparity between East Pakistan and West Pakistan, disparity in 
per capita income had widened and due to the lack of requisite governmeot 
attention to the needs and requirements of East Pakistan, its economic 


It was in this atmosphere that the Awami League presented the Six- 
point Formula in 1966 to, what was described, protect the genuine rights of 
East Pakistan. As Mujibur Rehman launched a movement for his political 
demands ss laid down in the Six-point Formula, he was arrested for ant 


A number of persons were arrested in December 1967 for allegedly 
plotting the secession of East Pakistan. By May 1968, a few more arrests 
were, made, raising the number of the accused to 35. Sheikh Mujibur 
are already in detention, was also charged with involvement in this 

wnose details were said to be worked out in Agartala, an Indian 
border town, collaboration with Indian officials. A tribunal comprising # 
Comet Chief Justice of Pakistan and two judges of East Pakistan High 
on constituted to try the accused. While the case was under trial, ¢ 
movement started against the Ayub regime. Ayub Khan yielded to the 


point Formul 1970 polls on the basis of the So- 

Formula provided:- the leadership of Mujibur Rahman, The Six-poit! 
1. The character of the 

government shall be federal and 

Core in which the election to the federal legislature ad 

legislatures of the federating units shall be direct and on the 


2. The federal government 
shall be 
foreign affairs bj responsible only for defence and 
Currency, mi to the conditions provided in (3) below. 


3. There shall be 
two separate currencies freely 
Convertible in each wing for each region. or in the alternative ive # 


a en ey 
in jy Tht Financial Times, 7th December 1970, 


Reports of the Advisory 
ux Panning commision, 970, pp nna wh Fear Plan 1000-15. els 
League. 1966. Mujliut, 6-Point Formule Our Right to Live, Dacca: East Pakistan AW 
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single currency, subject to the establishment of a federal reserve 
system in which there will be regional federal reserve banks which 
shall devise measures to prevent the transfer of resources and 
flight of capital from one region to another. 

4. Fiscal policy shall be the responsibility of the federating units. 
The federal government shall be provided with requisite revenue 
resources for meeting the requirements of defence and foreign 
affairs, which revenue resources would be automatically 
appropriable by the federal government in the manner provided on 
the basis of the ratio to be determined by the procedure laid down 
in the constitution. Such constitutional provisions would ensure 
that the federal government revenue requirements are met 
consistently with the objectives of ensuring control over the fiscal 
policy by the government of the federating units. 

S. constitutional provisions shall be made to enable separate accounts 
to be maintained of the foreign exchange earnings of each of the 
federating units, under the control of the respective governments 
of the federating units. The foreign exchange requirements of the 
federal government shall be met by the governments of the 
federating units on the basis of ratio to be determined in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in the constitution. The 


and aid within the framework of the foreign 
policy of the country, which shall be the responsibility of the 
federal government. 

6 The governments of the federating units shall be empowered to 
maintain a militia or para-military force in order to contribute 
effectively towards national security. 

The Awami League leaders created emotional hysteria on the crest of 
which they sailed to success in the elections. The t 
Pakistan in November 1970, provided an excellent opportunity to build up 
“thew Mire tan eke” ry illi le in the cyclone- 
sa i Wir wen described as the 


cold-blooded 
‘stated areas of East Pakistan because of 
lief in the cyclone-affected 


uu of the central government to provide re 


The Following are excerpts from the speeches of the leaders of te 
Awami League during and after the elections, which reflected the outlook 
ted main theme of their election campaign. 
oe ie eae 
” Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's Statement : The Times, 27th November 1970. 
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The flesh and blood of the Bengalis had been 

exploiters dacoits. (fi swallowed the 

ee _ West Pakistan) all thee yeas. The 

om the liti 

ensuing polls.”” body politic of the country through the 
of exploiters belonging to Western region had sucked Eas 

Bongal:forithe tent:23, yours. listory.of Pakisten iw. 0 bi 

conapicaeyisend.s history of costionses oppression.” is a history of 


A title over two months after the elections, Sheikh Mujibur Rahm: 
parca 8 ao cng petal Mg speech was, perhaps the best 
charges against Weet Pakisten in these uote = e 

Benet eae 80% of all foreign aid obtained has been utilise forthe 

benefit Navied interests of West Pakistan, Over two-thirds of all 

hn made last 23 years has been into West Pakistan 

500 crores ba ee Samings of Bangladesh to the extent of over Rs 

pe ya wstiend to West Pakistan. Bangladesh has bees 

br Protected market of 70 million for the benefit of a handful of 


an election campaign of the Awami League leadership after 

This was designed and the landslide victory ae 

= to Serve two purposes; first ’ was not surprising 
Mr. Tajuddin Ahmad, G, naintain the tempo of the 


White Paper Secretary, East 
PT] On the East Pakistan Awami - 
Ibid Pakistan Crisis, (\slamabed, Sth A i 


~~ i. —EE—Ee 
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movement built over the last one year. Second, to force the military 
commanders , and the West Pakistan political leaders to accept the 
constitution the Awami League wanted to rush through the Constituent 
Assembly. This, they thought, would also deter Yahya Khan from using 
military against the Awami League. 

Immediately after the election the Awami League leadership made it 
clear that they were not willing to accept any amendment in the six-point 
formula. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman declared that since the approval of the 
six-point formula by the people in the elections, this was “no more his or 
his party's property.” Claiming that the Awami League could not amend 
this formula, he announced that “none would be able to stop us from 
framing a constitution on the basis of the six-point programme.” 
Professor Muzaffar Ahmad, a prominent Awami Leaguer said that the 
lection results “showed that Bangladesh refused to be colony and would 
never bow to any people or nation. 

The Awami League's policy pronouncements after the elections caused 
great anguish amongst the ruling generals. They had never accepted the 
Six-point Formula but they allowed the Awami League to contest elections 
om that basis in the hope that the Awami League would not secure an 


absolute majority and it would then be willing to make a compromise. 
visited Dacca from 11" to 


because Mujib categorically refused to 
military leadership and the West Pakistani leadersh 
Dacca, Yahya Khan visited Z. A. Bhutto at Larkana 
his talks with Mujib and the overall assessment of the po’ 


ip. On his return form 
and informed him of 
litical situation in 
East 

t political leader of West 
Point Formula during 
i endorse it either. He expected that 


hutto flew to Dacca on 27” January - 
Rahman to find out a solution of the constitutional dilemma which wou 
ar eooptable to both the political parties. 
attempt as the Awami League leadership was no 
Any amendment in the Six-point Formula and the Pakistan People’s Party 
leadership was not ready to concede all the six points.” After the failure to 


also, fhid., 25th February 1971. 


3 
The Pakistan Observer. 4th January 1971 ; See 


wt Sth January, 1971 
For Bhutto's version of the negotiation :- 


eae pt 5 of the two wings. He threatened to launch « 
absence of P.P.P 1 ihe onnsion of National. Assembly wes held is te 
i ad Criticising those political leaders of West 


Pakistan ; ; 
Me who had decided to participate in the National Assembly session, 


The P.P.P. expected the 
had chosen people to take revenge from the people, who 
| Tee So ena tatsion, ..... If dia people Sided 


F 
: 
4 


Six-point compromise. At this : 
the mas. came to them as a big yor esanayaensneel ar 
Pretext that the largest caida Assembly on 1" March 1971, on the 
Participating in the sessior party from West Pakistan was 10! 
the political leaders to _ The postponement, he claimed, would enable 
announced 25" March arrive at some settlement.”' Five da “a 

1971 as the new date for the session of the Nation 


People’s Party Publicatio 
‘'s Commitment - ), Karachi : 1971, pp. 21-26. 
° Politics im Pakistan, 1970-71, Labore 


Sheikh Mohammad 
4, 2508 March, 1971 ents 8 fOxmed without the PPP. they w warned that hf] 


Assembly,” Yahya Khan's action of postponement of the National 
Assembly session was motivated by the desire to press Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman to come to an understanding with the majority party of West 


The postponement, however, provoked a serious political storm in East 
Pakistan. A province-wide call to strike by Mujibur Rahman as a part of 
his civil disobedience movement brought about the complete closure of the 
government, semi-government offices, all business concerns, the high Court 
snd Banks; Transport came to a grinding halt. East Pakistan was, for all 
practical purposes, cut off from the rest of the world.  Inter-wing 
communications were also suspended. The Pakistan flag and the portraits 


of the Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah were burnt in public and 
Maulana Bhashani, 


during the last three 
ujibur Rahman. 


He declared that “complete independence for East Bengal from Pakistan 


it created an impression in the minds of the Awami 
Bhutto and the ruling military Generals would not let the democratically 
elected National Assembly frame a Constitution based on the Six points. 
Second, the political movement in East Pakistan slipped into the hands of 


the hard core of the Awami League. 
0, a section of the Awami 


Even before the general elections of 197 
Leaguers and militant students were talking in terms of an indey t and 
sovereign Bangladesh. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman did not yield to their 
demand. In the post-election period there was pressure to turn the election 
into a vote of independence. He, however, favoured a Constitution on the 
basis of six point rather than outright independence. The postponement of 
point of no-return. 


the National Assembly session forced East Pakistan toa 
j set East Pakistan on the road to 


em to delay the 
{ Bangladesh”, he would have 


n 

yy iit Teh Mare, 1971. 

uy TM Times, 10th March 1971 
la a public meeting in Dacca in February 
#9 independent sovereign Bengal. 
The Observer, ist March, 1970. 


_ 1970, student leaders put forward 
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Thus, on 2™ March, 1971, the i 
, the image of a united country faded i 
= The Central Governunent’s weit &id thot ton la fae Pokiaen of 
eS nn ae ee ee 
On March 7, 1971, speaking at a public meeting in Dacca, 
Muir Rahman pt frwad 7 pont Geman isto be ace ee 
wami League cons uestion of attending the National 
‘Anecnabily sepaton. The demenda wets i a - 
Immediate withdrawal of Martial Law. 
Transfer of power to the elected representatives of the people. 
oo withdrawal of all military personnel to barracks. 
oy al Senn Ok. the. tenpates oF teogpe, Reon, West Eekate 
5. Immediate cessation of firing on civilians. 


of the government in Banglz “a4 authorities in different branches 


7. Maintenance of law and order 
to be le i 
and the Bengali East Pakistan Ri Rinntianenty 3 te at 


The Awami 1 
“iain, ‘ workers were on a There we 
197) The Ai Leagan nd in East Pakistan fromthe first week of Mar 
a eenmhad sd killa noe somtinmics = 
They Pak ee amity and all those who had moved ® 

were forced to surrender for business, trade or any other purpose 


-wN = 


numbe h Mujibur Rahman 
o 
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courts were closed. Radio, television and newspapers were ordered to 
Slow the instructions of the Awami League high command. The Pakistan 
fag was replaced by a new Bangladesh flag which appeared on all 
government and semi-government buildings and private houses. 

Yahya Khan rushed to Dacca to resume negotiations with Mujibur 
Rahman. They were later joined by other West Pakistani leaders including 
Bhutto. But the sands of time had run out. The Awami League jubilant 
over its successful establishment of a defecto control of Dacca, with the 
exception of the cantonment and the Governor House, shifted its stance. It 
sot only demanded the immediate withdrawal of martial law and transfer of 
power to the elected representatives, but also proposed that the members of 
Se National Assembly from East Pakistan and West Pakistan should meet 
separately and frame constitution for their part of the country. The National 
Awembly would later hold a joint session to tie up the two constitutions 
into the Confederation of Pakistan. 

The new proposal was not acceptable to the ruling generals and West 
Pakistan political leaders because confederation negated the concept of 
sited Pakistan. While the negotiations were not formally broken-off, it had 
become quite clear that the Awami League would not agree to a settlement 
other than the one on its terms. Yahya Khan decided to use the coercive 
power of the state to assert the power of the central government. On the 


tight between March 25-26, 1971, he ordered the military to mo out of 
cantonments and put down “hat was described as an armed rebellion but 
assert their rights 


what the Bengalis described as their legitimate attempt to 

won in the 1970 elections. The Awami League was outlawed and a 
tumber of the Awami League leaders including Mujibur Rahman were 
wrested.” Others crossed the border into India. 


Civil War and Dismemberment : 
The military action in East Pakistan marked the beginning of an all-out 
Gril wer ror the Pakistan military supported by the pro-Pakistan 
inority in East Pakistan and the Awami League and others who supported 
the Bangladesh movement. a hie tuened out to bea long drawn and bloody 


rs 
General Yahya Khan told the nation : 
Pes (the Anmed Forces) to do their ony = 
Eat * Address to the Nation on 26th Marc " : 
: erin enc Yn Kh see Span, 
me make it absolutely clear that no matter es 
aac i mate it sbnohncly lee Oe Tica of the Sate, | wil ensure oe 7 
ee tahoe hn nt Forces erat allow « handful of people %0 SONY 
of millions of innocent Pakistanis. 
ress to the Nation on 6th March, 1971. 
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operated as a guerilla force. joi 
the eye cen of the “Ansars’, the ‘Mujahid’ Pa pesecaget 
organized Pakistan Government) and a large number of militas 


Tetuenes te their bases across the border in India 
the Pakistan Ary ret! against the consolidation ofthe intial sucess 
Pakistan. - First, the Pakistan Army lacked public support in Eat 


million 
Mujib* Bengalis were killed during the mil®** 
* interview on the B. B. C. cited in Outlook Vol. 
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-oenmussion of inquiry, headed by a Judge of the High court, to investigate 
* incident. The inquiry commission confirmed that “the hijacking of the 
treraft was arranged by Indian intelligence agencies as the culmination of a 
ties of actions taken by the Indian Government to bring about a situation 
of confrontation between Pakistan and India”.”” As a protest against the 
tuning down of the aircraft by the hijackers on the Pakistan soil, the Indian 
Government banned the flights of Pakistani aircraft over the Indian 
teritory. India maintained that “Pakistan's failure to deal with the two 
tinckers” would provide “ an open encouragement to the repetition of such 
criminal acts in future." The ban on overflights disrupted communications 
between the two wings of Pakistan at a time when crucial negotiations were 
pring-on between the leaders of East and West Pakistan. 

Once the civil strife broke out the Indian Government made no secret 
of ter deep sympathies and support for the Bangladesh/insurgent 
ovement. India’s Parliament passed a resolution moved by Prime Minister 
indira Gandhi on 31" March 197! calling upon the Pakistan government to 
ttop "the massacre of defenceless people” in East Pakistan, the resolution 
apressed solidarity of the Indian people with the people of East Pakistan 
‘W their struggle for a democratic way of life.’ Four days later a similar 
rsolution was adopted by the All India congress Committee. 

_ India extended a wide ranging assistance (o the Bangladesh movement. 
This included the assistance to the Bangladesh nationalists to set-up a 
jovernment-in-exile which had its headquarters at Calcutta, financial and 
iterial assistance through voluntary organizations and massive propa- 
pada campaign in support of the insurgent groups. The most valuable 
msistance included the permission to the Mukti Bahini to establish its base- 

i and training of the Mukti Bahint 
and provision of 
ffensive at the 


ternational level to mobilize international pub ) 
polcies on the crisis and the Bangladesh movement, What helped India to 

bilize support at the international level was the massive influx of Bengali 
refugees into India in the wake of the civi 


an A Be O Yi avon’ 

® 

Fer the text of the findings of the commission, see : Williams ; L. F. Rushbrook, The East 

(atuen Tragedy, London : Tom Stacey, 1972, Appendix 4, pp- 121-26- 

_ Mt tho, Pakistan Year Book, 1971, p. 127. 

Covent of inion es to the Gavernennnn of Punicrmn, casoaad Marchi? +Pekiston 

_, [tertton, Vol. XXIV No. 2, second quarter 1971, PP. 118-19, 
vernent, see ‘Rizvi, Hasan- 

Bac vote in the Civil War in East 


Lahore : Progressive Publishers, 1981, pp. 162-213. 


not a defence ‘ i 

; An atticke op ntist sense of the word but it had dele 
of the parties is ° the Treaty vi ar “te, cnn eal 
es will : or threatened with attack, the High Contractit 


Peace and taking appropriate : 

the soviet anny fF the countries.” osama 2 aware ee 
seal i rated nie cae. a teeta Aree 

e on the policies of India’s to India, All this put the Sov 
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Two other developments contributed to India’s resort to direct attack 
«= Fast Pakistan. First, the establishment of direct relations between the 
US. and China, following a secret trip of Henry Kissinger to Beijing while 
was on an official visit to Pakistan caused serious anguish in India. It 
m interpreted as the emergence of a U.S.-Pakistan-China axis against 
lofi and the Soviet Union. Second, a high-powered Pakistani delegation 
vated China in the first week of November. The delegation was headed by 
Shatto and included, among others, the Chief of the Air Staff and two very 
nie officers of the Army and the Navy. They brought back a vague 
jremise of Chinese support for Pakistan. Yahya Khan seemed so satisfied 
bythe delegation’s visit. that he declared, “If India attacked Pakistan, China 
wil of course intervene.” The later events proved that Yahya Khan's 
tmurks were misleading and the Chinese had made no such categorical 
commitment. However, as no contradiction was issued by the Chinese 
Government, the Government of India was greatly perturbed. It invoked the 
indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and co-operation to counter this Chinese 
posture. There were hectic consultations and diplomatic exchanges between 
fe two countries, As mentioned earlier, the Soviets rushed, military 
tuntware and equipment to India. . 

The longer the climax was delayed the greater might Ihave been 
dances of international pressure on India and pales to oe 
dangiadesh crisi through peaceful means. Some diplomatic activ! 
its m6 i sertor ec India and Pakistan. 
East Pakistan. 


gue leaders promised East Pakistan to civilian rule 
Th sane unicated to the Indian 
in Washington by the U.S. 

to wait because by that time 
‘sia was deeply committed to the Bangladesh 


pleted necessary preparations for an all-out offensive to 
Sngladesh crisis. Above all, the Soviets had India’s new strategy 


itd by the third week of November, the passes oP the Sino-Indian borders 


<2 

* 

The Pakistan Times, 

® %h November, 1971. 

Ne Potistan Times, 10th February, 1972. ucon, Wayne, The Emergence of BERBISGE. 
tbington : 1973), p. $1. 

a Ne SN napen + Seaen oo Sect Set USES 

Text, 10th February, 1972. 
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country like Pakistan which lacked stable political institutions. The military 
leadership, however, finds it difficult to solve the basic social, political and 
eonomic problems ailing a polity. 

The Yahya regime must however be giyen credit for holding fair and 
we elections S at the na \ f an provincial levels. Thieacceptance of the 
demand of representation of the basis of population and the reconstitution 
if he old provinces in West Pakistan facilitated the holding of national 
dections. There were no serious complaints of official interference in the 
polls, though some reports from East Pakistan indicated that the Awami 
League workers intimidated the rival candidates and their supporters. It 
was only after the elections that the military regime could not deal with the 
ttuation. The Awami League's assertion that the new constitution must be 
based on the Six-point Formula was not acceptable to the ruling generals as 
well as to a large number of West Pakistani political leaders. The inability 
webring about an amicable resolution of this political dispute set in motion a 
exes which led Pakistan into the most devastating crisis of history. 

What happened in East Pakistan was tragic but not surprising. It was 
te outcome of the failure of the ruling generals and the political leaders to 
ative at a political settlement; the Soviet support to India, and India’s 
‘evasion of East Pakistan. Basically, it represented the failure of Yahya 
Khan, Bhutto and Mujibur Rahman. While negotiating with the Awam! 
League leadership, Yahya Khan always had the military option at the back 
of his mind. He thought that since he had the “gun” in his hand he could 
impose a solution of the East Pakistan crisis. Bhutto, having realized that 
Mujib was not prepared to make any change in his six-points, adopted a 
tard line to cow him down. This was 4 miscalculation. A cursory look at 
Mujib's career could make it clear that he had been a stubborn political 
lader and, given the electoral victory and the political temp® East 
ae his retreat from the original stance was sot expected Ae ne 

distrusted the ruli generals and most West istant . 
So's refusal 10. atiend the National Assembly session created the 
pression that he was in league with the ruling generals, The outbreak of 
the civil strife in East Pakistan also reflected Mujibur s failure. 

e at that stage. He 


He was not in fa aration of i 
in favour of the dec Yahys Khan's decision to postpone 


° The 
the last straw on camel's back. 
Mujibur Rahman read the 


en emer 8 Rex some Same. But 
National Assembly session proved 
militant elements got control of the movement. 
*riting on the wall and went alongwith them. 2 sa 
The mili oe bt the political crisis 
military action in East Pakistan no doubt Pusher Cor Tug not be 

f confluence of 
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The Turn of the Tide 


The emergence of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto *s President 
December 1971, in place of General Yahya aa ea vega mae 


Ministership on 4th to 2Ist 
1 August April 1972, Bhutto moved er 
973 Constitution, Fecal lg Channa Paztiamentary system was inde 
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election rhetoric of “Rotti” (bread) “Kapra” (clothes), and “Makan” 
(shelter). They were convinced that his advent to power would solve their 
basic problems and that his election promises would be fulfilled in no time, 
Second, the Supreme Court of Pakistan unanimously held in April 1972 that 
General Yahya Khan's assumption of power on 25th March 1969 was an 
wt of “usurpation” and it was therefore “illegal and unconstitutional,” 
This was the reversal of the Court's carlier judgement of 1958 which 
legitimized Ayub Khan's scizure of power by upholding victorous 
revolution or a successful coup d'etat as a recognized method of changing 
8 constitution? Though the latest judgement came four months after 
General Yahya Khan had handed over power to Bhutto, it strengthened the 
hands of the civilian government vis-a-vis the military. Third, the military 
debacle lowered the status of the military as a nation-building force. The 
military's reputation was at the lowest ebb. The immediate reaction to the 
fall of East Pakistan was a wave of street demonstrations in the major cities 
aginst General Yahya Khan and his senior military advisers. The 
demonstrators demanded an open trial of Yahya Khan and his advisers and 
ailled for a transfer of power to the elected representatives of the people. 
Two days before Yahya Khan resigned and handed over power to Bhutto, a 
caption of an Urdu language daily read: 

“Pakistan ki Shikast Ka zimmadar Yahya Khan hain.” 

(Yahya Khan is responsible for Pakistan's defeat.) 

The same newspaper put the following headline on the front page 

“Aik awaz, aik aalan: Qaum ka katil Yahya Khan.” 

(One voice, one declaration: Yahya Khan is the murderer of the 

nation.) 

General Yahya Khan and his advisers might have liked to stay in 
power but the country-wide demonstrations left no choice for them. They 
malized that the continuation of Yahya Khan or any other General as head 
of the state would lead to further deterioration of political situation in 
Pakistan, 

The strong political base was the major source of strength of the new 
meremment. It os the PPP an edge over the military which for the first 
time found itself down graded in Pakistan. The political atmosphere was 


eee ee —— ee 
Asma Jilani vs. The Government of the Punjab and others 
, _[99270; See also Appendix J. 

seg ehet Sand Appendix J 

, Dally Javadan (Lahore), 18 December 1971. 7 7 
4 19 December oh. Be dale in ibid, 19 and 20 December 1971; Nawa-i 
"oq! (Lahore), 19 december 1971. 


- PLD, 1972, supreme Court, pp- 
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conducive to asserting civilian supremacy over the military. In order t 
consolidate its position, the PPP leadership ridiculed and condemned the 
Generals time and again. The public was told many stories about the 
private lives of Yahya Khan and his senior military advisers. The stories 
talked of Yahya Khan's involvement with a number of women and heavy 
drinking. It was alleged that these activities finished up so much of his time 
that he could not perform his duties as the head of the state. A few news 
captions are given below: 


12 corrupt women were ruling Pakistan under the cover of Yahys 


Not one “Rani” (queen), twelve “ranis”: ; about 
Yelye "= life.” is": A few disclosures 
Y: 
ahya Khan had lost senses during the last few days of war duc 
The political elite accused the Generals of sabotaging the democrat 
pero a rebabe. Their naive explanations which focused on one aspec 
political malaise, had an appeal for the ordinary people. Thy 


- paxerted that a coterie of Generals in collaboration with the bureaucns) 


What had happened was that a small and selfish j ee 
having junta of individuals. 
the direction of the senclves in charge, had then unilaterally asso 


The 
fire in Bhutto's aya oe nett in the politics of Pakistan came under he? 
intention to wipe-out "bose natin 28 Ath March 1972. He declare 
1958 is thar ee abPened in Pakistan since 1954, and more openly si 
but as turned to politics not # * 
sah net andl as a result the influences that had = 
its fabric as the influent 


into 
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bonapartism had affected Europe in the 18th and 19th cent. But come 
what may, these bonapartic influences must be rooted out in the interest 
of the country in the interest of Pakistan of tomorrow in the interest of 
the Armed Forces and the People of Pakistan.'° 


In another statement, Bhutto put forward the idea of ‘People’s Army’ 
instead of a conventional army, a theme which did not appear in his later 
speeches: 

We must take a leaf or two out of North Vietnam's military textbook. 

A People’s Army rather than a conventional army, that is the 

philosophy that will guide us in our new defence policy.””! 

On his return from a foreign trip, Bhutto took a salute and inspected the 
gard of honour presented by a contingent of the People’s Guards 
(Paramilitary force of the PPP) rather than from the contingent of the armed 
forces which was the practice in the past. 

The target of the new civilian leadership was a section of the Generals 
whose deep involvement in politics plunged the country i a Crisis. They 
expressed the desire to make the armed forces a fine fighting force to 
safeguard national interests. But the ordinary folks, encouraged by the 
ttatements of the political elite, hardly made a distinction between the 

enerals and the armed forces. On occasions the armed forces were 
severely criticised, A section of public opinion was very hostile towards 
the military. ‘They (the military) were described as an anti-people force 
hich supported the ‘status quo’ forces in the society. 

This was a disturbing development for the military and it did not 
contribute to their morale-building. Their sense of pride was gecety 
injured by the military debacle and the loss of East Pakistan. The ne 
mood at home was more disheartening and demoralising for them. 

‘lid contribution made by the military towards national reconstruction ane 
Pushed to the background and everyone was finding holes in wy en- 
*ver a calamity of colossal magnitude was faced by the nation in : past, 
the military came forward to help the civil government. Their splended 
services duri of Pakistan 
a satttgs daring ag natural calamities were testimony a sete 
sedication to duty and to their motherland. The responsibility of the sa 
ents of 1971 could not be attributed to the 
Suffered because the top military | 
upted by its deep involvement in politics. ve 

It was in this atmosphere that the civilian government spol 

OTR erent 


"For the tent of the statement, see Appendix G. 
"he Pakistan Times, 29 March 1972 
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military debacle in East Pakistan and the cease-fire in West Pakistan. The 
Ohber saleabsahd ia) whet 
of the commission were : Anwarul Haq, Chief Justice of te 
Punjab High Court; and Tufail Ali Abdur Rehman, Chief Justice of Sint 
Baluchistan High Court. The commission examined 213 witnese. 
rete! Yahya Khan and the Services Chiefs and some police 
leaders. The first report was submitted to the government in July 1972 
After the return of the POWs from India, the commission re-openci ® 
inquiry in May 1974 to collect more information from the senior milite") 
oe Eee tt Ge'burmancrats who: woes in Eagt Poksiptan at fin sene oft 6 
of Dacca. It recorded the evidence of 73 persons and submitted * 
Supplementary report to the government in November 1974. Despite th 
public demand the Hamooder Rehman Commission was oe 
published. The official circles maintained that the dealt with the wp 
See ri a ernanees woule ralenae We aky Sa BE Oe 
Scrutinized. However, neither the report nor a summary of © 
findings ess Co 


vice in the first four months (December 1971 - April 1972) of Bhut* 


assumption of power. 
ee 
Senior M ; 

THE ARMY Officer Relieved from Service 
Lieut-General 2 
Major-General Tr 
Brigadier 10 

THE NAVY 
Vice Admiral 

‘ Rear Admiral i 
Commodore 4 

2 
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| Senior Military Officers Relieved from Service 


THE AIRFORCE 
Air Marshal 
Air Vice Marshal 
Air Commodore 
Group Captain 


-—wne 


TOTAL 43 


The most dramatic assertion of civilian supremacy over the military 
was the removal of Lt. General Gul Hassan Khan, Chief of Army Staff, and 
Ait Marshal Rahim Khan, Chief of Air Staff, in March 1972. They were 
iaid to be interfermg in the affairs of the Hamoodur Rehman Commission 


their unwillingness to make the Army and the Air availab 
civil government during the Police strike,'’ Both were given diplomatic 
‘signments outside Pakistan. Two years later, Air Marshal Zafar 
Chaudhry who had succeeded Air Marshal Rahim Khan, was also retired. 
itis differences with the civil government arose when the Prime Minister 
meversed his decision of pre-mature retirement of seven Air force officers 
who had been acquitted by the court martial from charges of involvement in 
the 1973 conspiracy.’ 
_ Five major changes were introduced in the adminis 
military high-command : ane 
| The designations of the heads of the three Services were chang 
from the C-in-C of the Army, the C-in-C of the peri cute ~~ A 
i Staff, The Chi 
in-C of the Air Force to the Chief of Army © vreree ties 


ir Staff respectivel 
Navy Staff, and the Chief of AX Tis ie Joint chiefs of Staff 


of Pakistan as the Commander-in- 

close cooperation between the 

ized joint responsibility for were 
as inherit 

direction and the conduct of war. The former evens he Jaeger 


trative set-up of the 


engrossed in their own pagent 

military. The C-in-C a relatively 

fais. Now, after rose the colonial structure of the armed 
‘NeweWogh 4 March 1972; Dawn (Karachi. 4 March 12 oe ae 


See, Alr Marshal Rahim Khan's interview : 
The Pakistan Times, 16 Apeil 1974; Nawa-i-Wagt. 17 Ape 1974. 
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affairs. Now, after 24 years, the colonial 
forces command was done away with. structure of the armed 


2. The tenure of the Chiefs of Staff was initially fixed 
at 
CRAAMISTS, i wen reduced to:@en seen cma vaio cea 
apply to General Tikka Khan, Chief of Army Staff, and Air Chie! 
Marshal Zulfigar Ali Khan, Chief of Air Staff, who wer 
appointed under the old rules for a period of four years. The 
Blah ne ean a ircided net: to. grant extension, to: the Series 
Chiefs so # particular commander did not hold post for a very 
long period of time. This was to have two advantages; First, 
commander would be able to consolidate his hold over his ‘force’ 
phlei jon. eee eres 
extens Second, a very lengthy tenure of the 
Senior commanders blocks the promotion of junior officers sn 
causes grumbling in the Services. 


Government Bher Defence Organization, issued by t 
ddhace ond ne te May; 106 tatlacpturapnanid ‘s 
Strategic policy and instituti he 


approach wi 

sting with the Prime te responsibility of national defers 

Committee of the Minister. He was assisted by the Def 
n-making ct important bodies involved in 

of Staff and Joint Chiefs of Staff Commi rere 


the Service 
ions, sce ” (For the details of thet 

At the time of Appendix 1.) 
Karachi; where pomdene®: the Naval head ebuawe 
” at Rawalpindi ny 204 the Air Force a 
ihe ic mea respectively. In 1974, 
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Naval headquarters were shifted to Islamabad to facilitate greater 
co-operation between the three Services and the civil 
administration, In 1983, the Air Force headquarters were also 
shifted to Rawalpindi. 

The 1973 Constitution (enforced on 14th August 1973) reflected the 
desire of the political elite to push the military back to its traditional field. 
The functions of the military were clearly laid down in the Constitution. 
The military, under the direction of the federal government was required to 
“defend Pakistan against external aggression or threat of war, and subject to 
law, act in aid of civil power when called upon to do so.""* No previous 
constitution had ever defined the functions of the military. Their inclusion 
inthe 1973 constitution was indicative of the determination of the framers 
of the constitution to “put an end” to the military's involvement in the 


abrogate and subvert the Constitution “by 
oF by other unconstitutional means.” 


oath for the personnel of the armed forces whic 
to take part in political activities of any kin 
be... | will bear 
be Pakioen ‘end phot ad Conuiiates of the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan which embodies the will of the people, that I will not engage 
myself in any political activities whatsoever and that | will hopes 
and faithfully serve Pakistan Army (oF Navy or Air Force) as requi 
by and under law.”? baie 
The political elite hoped that these clauses of the 1973 Petree 
coupled with the judgement of the Supreme Court in the Asma Jilani he 
t of the Punjab case (1972) would deter any future military 
mtervention in politics. aos 5 
The People’s Party Government assigned aon copie 


strengthening the civilian regulatory apparatus SO 2& lie 
on the nalary in eualane of law and order. As early as 1950, the military 


true faith and allegiance 


ae Oe ae ee : 
‘The Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 1973, Article 245, 
M4. Article 6 (I) and (2). 

Mid. Articte 6 (3), 

»_ Neve Wagt, 1$ September 1973 

The Constitution., 1973, Third Schedule. 
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civilian force to control law and order situations ‘ 
cldod' WS sige” Bi citer eeteley"95C5Gk. "THRE wes te 
Sadant . equipment and communication system to the police. The 
al Investigation Agency was created and the exi police. 
agencies were streamlined. existing intelligence 
QURI cakas no eee Ch aemenaad 
providitis’ séklatince in October 1972 with the declared objective of 
maintenance of law to the civil administration and the police for te 
Gast be Wie Peder! Gover: This force was placed under the direc 
officers in 1974” Government. Its strength was 13,875 men snd 
equipment included Which rose to 18,563 by the end of 1976. Is 
mortars, hand grenades, 1 matic 7.62 rifles, SMGs and LMGs, 60 me 
vehicles. There were modern communication equipment and transport 
Army. iar biteed ta Fetes acquire re-conditioned tanks from the 
of the FSF by associat oe 1976 to extend the scope of activibes 
choc ori draumeniy dtibermcentayrea. ing and developmental work ‘¢ 
Programme, flood control and adult ede the Integrated Rural Developae# 


authorities Toe te ete the need of a special task force to assist the cvd 


Rehabilitation of the Military. 
73 wos the teaser of Bluo's 


u 
White Paper a ne Minister in the 
on the Performance Senate : Nawa-i-Wagt, $ December 1974 
= nem an he Ba Rie ol em Oem 
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S/ pot mean that it would not need the military's assistance for internal 
wcutity operations and relief work. The relevance of the military for the 
ihutlo government’s goals was underlined when Bhutto dismissed 
Ataullah Mangel’s government in Baluchistan in 1973 and then relied on 
he troops to suppress insurgency there. 

Pakistan inherited a complex security situation in 1972. Over ninety 
éeound Pakistani civilians and military-men were POWs and some parts 
(West) Pakistani territory were under India’s occupation. In order to 
wie these and related problems Bhutto and Indira Gandhi signed a peace 


epeement at Simla, popularly known as . 
This set in motion a process which paved 
oops, return of the POWs and normalisation © 
wd Pakistan. The implementation of the S 
problems caused by differences on the delineation of the line of control in 
Kashmir, the. painfully slow pace of return of the pOWs, and the Indo- 
Baagladesh threat to hold war trials of 195 POWs. 
<potiations for the settlement of these problems left bitter memories which 
overshadowed Indo-Pakistan relations in the subsequent years. 
Pakistan’s military debacle in 1971 and the establishment of 
Bangladesh with India’s active assistance and intervention confirmed 
India's political and military ce in South Asia. India wanted to 
Bre permanence to this power structure.” India’s defence expenditure 
registered a steady rise during 1972-77. The manpo m 
85 not raised but special measures were to increase the mobility 
td srke capability of the infantry, artillery and armoured Unt Defence 
production was stepped up. India also continued to objain sophisticat 
“te Angust 1973, an agreement hed between India and Pakiston which provided that 
Indie would cupenele to Miene ot except 195 pows, and all civilian internees. The 
feture of 195 POW's was to be decided at a meeting between the representatives of Pakistan, 
India and Bangladesh. All the Bengalis living i" 
Bangladesh and a substantial number of non-Bengalis living © 
pliriated to Pakistan. : 
The first batch of the Pakistani POWs came home or 19th September 1973. The last batch 
sived in Pakistan on 30th April 1974. . 
Patina reoopniend Bengladech on the eve of 204 Istarmic Sumunit Conference 1 ren 
February 1974. Consequently a conference of the representatives of Bangh papier 
hans Delhi, it was agreed at this conference to unconditionally re 
121,700 Bengalis is moved from Pakistan to Bangladesh. 1,08,750 nonBangalis Somer 
‘patnated from Bangladesh to Pakistan. 10,350 non-Bengalis who escaped to essen 
the fall of Decca, were flown to Karachi, These repatriation were 

"Te deed oe NTT e problems after 197, one 2 Hane 
“Palistan's Dee Prreyaytrrees Horizon, Vol. XXXVENO. I. First Quarter 1983. 
Pe. 12-56 P 
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Union. Ste a hams from abroad, especially from the Soviet 
Rajasthen. Describing i a nuclear device in May 1974 
asa “peaceful nuclear explosion” (PNE) 


Options open, and its refusal ioslgn the Nonprolieion Tee “a 
es en aapelle bound to cause deep satiate Paki 
whose pom strong meshing een India would use its growing militar 
hee pcr ~~, options and impose India’s political 

problems for Paki 
: erences on Pakistan ‘oe additional istan, The 
pd a in a 1973, revived wine to raion t Pehlalibeen ental 
’ massive anti- | : 
on rye * Pakistan Propaganda. During 1973-74, the 


Were Soviet-made and were — 


on Ee. > 4 4nnae 
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TABLE XXVI 
Defence Expenditure 1970-77 


Defence Defence 
Yew Expenditure Expenditure as 
(In million Rs.) percentage of 
total expenditure 


1970-71 3,201.5 $5.66 
19-72 3,725.5 59,09 
(972-73 4,439.6 $9.34 
1973-74 4,948.6 42.02 
1974-75 6,914.2 42.83 
1975-76 8,103.4 46.00 
1976-77 8,120.6 44.71 


has been included in the table to 
defence allocations. Defence 
218 per cent during 1971-72 


Note. Defence expenditure of 1970-71 
indicate the steady rise im 
expenditure rose by approximately 


and 1976-77. 
These resources were spent on the expansion and modernization of the 
‘ao hardship of the officers and Other 
Ranks, Pay, allowances and other concessions for the non-commissioned 
ranks were revised in April 1972. Higher salaries for the Commissioned 
ranks were provided in August 1973. In June T 
dlowance and kit allowance admissible to the 
teviewed. The benefits of disturbance allowance wi : 
Lieutenants and equivalents, the J.C-Os, and the N.C.Os. The flying pays 
for the officers of the Air Force Ms 
compensation of Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs. 50,000 was made payable to the 
family if a Commissioned officer and Other Rank respectively met with @ 
fatal accident while flying or sailing in a sub-marine during peac 
Jenuary 1977, pensions and other benefits for the military personnel were 
mcreased 


The Navy established its air-wing 1972 so that it could operate in 
air, in addition to its assigned job on ¢ and aainat See 
Mtention was given to indigenous arms 

equipment. A Defence Production Division was set 


ence in 1973 to encourage and streamlins and modernized. Three 


list aS 
ng ordnance complex at Wah nee Ph Bie Sanjwal, and Havailian. 


new ordnance factories were set UP 
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saa saneieicieonen overhaul and production facility for 
carriers. Th Machine ‘Too! Pecan 


The i 
“ Cee Te nim Cbtsined tnlliery hardware end weapons from 
pi be ‘nm ’ ilitated by the U.S. decision to lift embargo 
pees Se eae on India and Pakistan in February 1975, The U.S. 
consider requests for arms exports for cash on case 


equipment ied i : 
supplied in the past. The supplies of non-lethal equipment and 


: equipment. Nevertheless, the lifting 
civilian leaders as well us the militar hgh which was welcomed by the 


ee commander 
who took 
accepted the / control of the mili 
military's aloofness Principle of civilian tary after the 1971 
from active politi supremacy and emphasized the 


I “ toe Honan Adkari Rizvi, “Patina st GOB repor oa varies 
so £984: Pp. 265-278. Countries, Lexington Books, in James E. Katz(ed), Aree 
Lexington: D. C. Heath & Co. 


P. Cohen, ‘The Pakistan Times, 
ps Weapons and South Asia Pyro be 
alysis,” Pacific Affoirs 
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when called upon to do so”? This was the reiteration of the ro 
military as laid down in 1973 constitution. 

The Right-wing opposition parties which we 
Bhutto's personalized style of rule, appealed a couple of time to the Chief 
of Army Staff to remove the Bhutto government. » Addressing a public 
necting at Lahore in 1973, Mian Tufail Mohammad, leader of Jamaat-i- 
ilemi, declared that the government should hand over power to the military 
which would then hold national elections.“ The military ignored such 
appeals and maintained a constitutional and professional posture. General 
Za-ul-Hag who succeeded Tikka Khan in 1976, advised the troops to 
adhere to their professional role and paid tribute to the civilian government 
for maintaining deep interest in the modernization of the military. 
There was, however, some resen nt policies in 

fficers. This came to light 


asmall group of the Army and the Air Force 0 
when 14 officers of the Air force including two Group Captains, and 21 


officers of the Army including 2 Brigadiers (one retired) were arrested on 


curges of conspiring to seize power by arresting th ; 
This plan was discovered 


executives and the top brass of the Army- 
martials were held for the Air 
Force and the army officers. The Air Force court-martial dropped case 
against one officer. Nine out © i rteen officers were not 
found guilty. Four were sentenced to various terms of rigorous impris- 
oament ranging from 5 to 10 years.” The Army court-martial acquitted one 
out of twenty-one officers. Two were sentence 
“tap: were sentenced to various terms of rigorous ! 
2 to 10 years. Two were dismissed from service 
three pga stopped.” The Chief of Air Staff, Att Marshal Zafar 
haudhary, ordered the premature retirement of all the fourteen Air force 
officers, Their cases were reviewed by the government. The pre-mature 
Ietirement of 7 officers by the 
i re retirement 0 
confirmed but the embargo on their re-employmen 
of the Air Headquarters decision was fT 
The civilian leadership asked him to resign W 


a ee 
a 13 October 1973; see also the Pakistan per gral 5, 1973, 11 July 1974. 
__ Set, Weekly Meyaar (Karachi), 21-28 February 1976. PP: >": as 

Dawn, 19 February 1973. For the full text of his h, see Lail-o-Nehar (Lahore). 


re greatly perturbed by 


* The Pakistan Times, 10 February 1976, 29 March ro 
,, The Pakistan Times, | and 3 April 1973; Dawn, 13 May 1979- 
* The Pakistan Times, 2 February 1974: 

Nawe-i-Wagt, 3 March 1974. 
"Ibid. 17 Apel 1974; The Pakistan Times, 1 April 1974. 
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episode had important implicati 
The deviant behavic ications for the civi . lass 
The deviant behaviour ofthe offices involved in the conspcy tm 
the civil = carted The military as an institution stood by 
Officers by the in-service manera hoy ira meng : 
i etn ee a pe mt ee 
the i goverment and the Air Force Chit war wkd ois fe 
supremacy over the military. It was a clear assertion of civili 
Throughout this period, ‘ 
civil the military extended i 
ine! hesytmere The military's assistane icareamacasndiae 
the rescue operations of law and order, nation-building activities and 
during natural calamities. These were not new 


The Army was called out 
at lew and cadet oa seven cocanioee’ rey nmnem Fox the mintenance 


TABLE XXVIII 
Law and Order 
Dates nd Order Operations ofthe Army 1972.77 | 
ee 
October-November, 1972 Language riots in Sind. 
. Labour trouble i 3 
December 1972- ha en ee 
February, 1973 Trouble in Pat-Feeder area and Lasbel 
February 1973-July 1977 ettiaa ). . 
* parts of Bal ot Measures in 
June 1974 pacification measures. accompained by 
: The 
iim ee or arene 
October 1976 did not have to use force. 
Conflict hetwesn. the 
April - July 1977 and the tribesmen in Dir(NWEP). 
Anti-Bhutto SABE 
troops Periodic use 
Mes Ay an of law and 
Hyderabad ( ‘April - hanes Lahore and 
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The nation-building activities of the Army included its contribution 
towards economic uplift and development of Baluchistan. While the troops 
were busy in operations against the dissident tribesmen, the Army engineers 


wndertook a number of nation-building projects. They constructed about 
$80 miles of roads. Most of these roads were constructed in the Marri and 
hase of development of 


Bugti areas and marked the beginning of a new p 
these neglected regions of Baluchistan. The construction work also 
provided employment to the tribesmen who were living in conditions of 


the making of permanent arrangements for the supply of water for drinking 
wd agricultural use, the opening of dispensaries in the remote areas, the 
tuning of schools and supply of rations 
Kahan Dam was constructed to irrigate 
Bugti, a *spring-fed’ water-supply project was completed. Fifteen *check- 
dams’ were constructed on “nallahs” to control the flow of rain water and 
we it later on. Eighty-six wells were dug up and persian wheels were 
provided to lift water. By the middle of 1975, the Army engineers had also 
installed eighteen tubewells in the Kohlu, Mawand, Kahan, and Dera Bugti 
wras to overcome the serious shortage of water. 

In May 1976, the Public Works Department ( 
te northern areas in NWEP and all its development wo 


to the Army. 

The Army's assistance was sought in 1974 to reinforce the efforts of 
ibe civil armed forces (paramilitary forces, Rangers) to check the smuggling 
“ — to india and Afghanistan. The troops were deployed on the 

which brought the smuggling of foodgrain under control, at least 
temporarily. The most solid and impressive contribution of the three 
Services was their assistance to the local administration in the wake of 
tatural calamities. Pakistan faced two major ¢ of natural calamities : 
floods (August 1973, August-September 1975 and July-August (1976) and 
sm earthquake in the Swat and Hazara district of NWFP in December 1974. 

, Flood water swept across the parts of the Punjab and Sind. Thousands 
“d and bridges were destroyed and large stocks of foodgrain were 
swept away. The Army was assigned the duty of undertaking 

ing means © communications. The military 
food, clothings and 
ts.” In December 1974, an 


PWD) was abolished in 
rk was transferred 


a 

bd floods, Bhutto said, * The 
Commenting on the Army's wctiet operation during the 197) response 
Commenting on the Army's velit OP services, thet Wiis ars. 

to the governments call for assistance”. The Pakistan Times, 4 September 17" 
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pepe eo yr gaaar ered Out of population of 
- ‘ected earthquake, 5,300 were killed and 17,000 were 
— ed. Some of the villages were completely razed to ground The 
fae aaa of the relief operations, It rescued the tapped 
persons, Pa ewen ae eee assistance, food and clothings, and 
— bodies. engineers repaired roads and bridges 
ee evetion system. The Air Force helicopters conducted 
acrial ey flew supplies from Islamabad to the affected region. 
anh These tasks in the “non-professional” field helped to 
itary’s image in the polity. Pees 


Civilian Institution Building ; 


The containmen ee 
civilian supremacy ae military's political role and the rehabilitation of 
— viable civilian "yahemert tte it imperative to, inter alia, 
tutions : 3 jons and 
to aRnA pillar Gomenteor legitimacy and should be ins ie 
While asserting civil and social problems affecting the polity. 
the military’s demand ‘an supremacy over the mili and y 
Sobel i etrond of modernization, the Shuio es poes © 
the popular support it government adopted 


regulative apparatus of th amendments and : 

of by the heavy reliance on 
conflicts, ideolog; State. The People’ 

Power by its chairm logical and personality feuds and pe eres cee 


pectin See 106 companies. 
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land holding on 150 acres for irngated and 300 acres unirrigated land. In 

tems of Produce Index Units (PIU), the ceiling was 12,000," with a 

permission to retain additional 2,000 PIU for owning a tractor and tubewell 

Total area resumed by the government under these reforms was 8,92,000 
res. Out of this only 4,32,000 acres were distributed by 1975.% In 
january 1977, new land reforms were introduced and the individual ceiling 
wis reduced to 100 and 200 acres for irrigated and unirrigated land 
repectively. These reforms could not be implemented because of the 
tational elections and the mass movement that engulfed the country during 
March-July 1977. In November 1975, the land holders owning land up to 
(Zacres of irrigated or 25 acres of unirrigated land were exempted from 
payment of land revenue, The impact of these land reforms was limited for 
everal reasons—landholding ceiling fixed on individual basis, exemption 
for owning tractor and tubewell, etc, the loopholes implementation, and 
the policy of landlords to surrender uncultivable land which could not be 


purposefully redistributed. 


lie insurance business. All Pakistani banks were nat! 
\, 1974. Private schools and colleges were also nationalized and the 
iexching and non-teaching staff was offered salary and 
epivalent to those serving in the government 
institutions. New universities and secondary 
boards were set up. A University Grants \ 
courses and syllibi for various classes were thoroughly revised. 
ment. The labour 


The labour recei ial attention of the govert 
received spect en ericipetion ss eg tants 40 


reforms aimed at providing a more “meaningful” 
industrial management'as well as more “equitable “ share of profits. The 
industrialists were made responsible for the education of one child of every 


and intermediate education 
commission was established. The 


worker employed in their concern. New rules were 

bonus, gratuity, leave, compensation and i k ‘These rules also 

provided for a “quick and fair” settlement of collective disputes, protection 
trade unionism. A 


Tinimum wage limit was also aaeye 
The new health policy was as ambitious as were the OOS Po es 0 
tke government. th Paley wt the high sounding goal of bringing Smee 


Alltel » ape vaieaceeme < ~- 
Originally the ceiling was fixed at 15 ‘ 
* Pakistan Economic Survey. 1974-75, 
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generic names with effect from April, 1973. 
Though these reforms reflected the desire of the 
. ref government to pull the 
Toe Gees es a sass eth eee | oi 
. y As a result the government 
See ee aes Se below a peomens, This brought a wrath of 
nena nee Romert tam doe exnene Diet s8 Be 
pirate latter evaluated the policies on the basis of the orthodox 
see The former were disturbed by the rhetoric of Islamic 
gap between the promises and the performance of the 
government can be attributed to a number of factors. 
: First, oe elections were held in an entirely different 
ircumstances. military debacle and the fall of East Pakistan created a 
See an Vetch nobody envisaged st the ties of the polls The promises 
id the they could not be fulfilled under normal condition; 
whereas ‘Pekisian’s conditions were more than abnormal Bhutto leaned on 
Sag regulations during the first four months of his government. 
When Interim Constitution was enforced on April 21, 1972, 


tnpliocions were were announced in a great hurry. Their 
mfusion and these could not be fully 


Measure. Initially . 
end declared thet if bo ween erations to make any chenge in the policy 
indigenous manufacture of : did not supply raw material for 


per rates if there were to be any 207 
the switchover to generic names of 


medicines nm the capitalist countries in view of 
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workers, especially at the lower level, and the People’s Guards, misused the 
party's name and interfered with local administration. There were cases of 
the PPP workers forcing officers to appoint or dismiss people under the 
threat of demonstrations or complaints to the higher authorities. Personal 
and group rivalries were given political colour and the party’s power was 
wed to deal with the rivals. Such developments were bound to breed 
discontent amongst the officials and ordinary citizens who suffered at the 
hands of the party workers. 

Within four months of assumption of power by Bhutto, an interim 
constitution (1972) was enforced and martial law was withdrawn. The 
National Assembly appointed a committee to prepare the new (Permanent) 
constitution. This goes to the credit of the ruling PPP and the opposition 
patties that they displayed political accommodation towards each other 
which facilitated the formulation of the constitution within one year. The 
constitution, known as the 1973 Constitution, provided parliamentary 
system with a very weak President, bicameral legislature with sufficient law 
making and financial powers, federalism with provincial autonomy, 
independent judiciary and a guarantee of fundamental rights. 


of judiciary and restricted the right of the people ‘0 
against the excesses of the administration. ea an 

The dismissal of the Men cabinet in Baluchistan in February © 
by the federal sofia as resignation of Mufti Mahmud’s cabinet 
in NWFP as a mark of protest caused an irreparable damage Beaa ih 


political problems through political means anc 
mess because a large number / 
guerrilla action. The anti-i 

under the instructions from the civi 
oops tied down in Baluchistan until the coup of 1977 
government abandoned military operations 1” 
prveamcntshesdoned say vot thoes. Bahuch teers who Se 
during these years. te algo marked the beginning of Bhutto's reliance O8 
military for achieving political goals. 

The prospects of viable political institutions were 
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the refusal of the PPP government to 
iti iti : accept opposition to its 
legitimate political activity. The opposition political parties cages 


(NAP) waa aamner.. The most vocal opposition, the National Awami Part 
path eg in February 1975 for what was described as antistat 

ies d its alleged involvement in the PPP leader Avaeotes 
ray Sete Subsequently, the NAP Jeader Wali Khan and 43 others 
pegs i ha since the banning of the NAP, were put on trial 
: anti-state Smee before a special tribunal. The tribunal consisted of 
ustice Aslam ussain of Lahore High Court, Justice Abdul Hakim of 


Peshawar High Court, 
High Court, The aeseals meng Mushtaq Ali Kazi of Sind-Baluchistan 


jail. (This was often described as the Hyderabad conspiracy case). This 
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salwarts and enthusiastic workers who took exception to Bhutto's 
management of the party and the state affairs soon realized that their dissent 
would not be tolerated, let alone accommodated. A number of them 
dropped out. These included, among others, Mukhtar Rana, Meraj 
Mohammad Khan, Mian Mahmood Ali Kasuri, J. A. Rahim, Khursheed 
Hassan Meer, Dr. Mubashar Hassan, Haneef Ramay, Mian Iftikhar Tarri. 
Some of them were harrassed, arrested and/or criminal cases were 

The personalization of power, the lack of viable organizational 
network, and factionalism greatly weakened the PPP and it lost the 
momentum which characterized its organization before the assumption of 
power.” It lost “its effectiveness as an instrument of political participation 
and recruitment” and it was unable to serve “as an effective channel of 
communication between the elite and the mass populace. 


Conclusions: 

The Bhutto era (20th December 1971 to 4th July 1977) can be 
described as an interlude of civilian rule in Pakistan. The military debacle 
in 1971 Indo-Pakistan war and the dismemberment of Pals tno hans 
military's image to the lowest ebb. This facili 
from the wilitary commnanders to Bhutto who enjoyed popular support and 
commanded a clear majority in the National Assembly of the residuary 


Pakistan. 


and his mass appeal bordering on charisma 

over the military and limit its po amb 

to achieve this goal. These included the criticism 

involvement in politics, removal of seve - 

an inquiry commission to look into the mull 

resrcturin g of ae military high-command, the reduction of the tenure of 

the Chiefs of Staff, and a decision not to grant extensions to the Services 

eschew acti iti nd their role as the defence of the 
active politics and clearly defin otk wos sc eact tothe 


country against external aggression and, SU 
The First Phase 1967 - 1971 


Rea Barret = 
" See, Hasan Askari Rizvi, Pakistan People s nwa: Amoar Syed, “The 
Progressive Series No. 9, Lahore Progressive Publis soanti and Wriggins (eds.), 
‘ommonwealth and 


7 
Maliha Lodhi, “Pakistan in Crisis 
Politics, Vol. XVI No. 1, March 1978, pp. 60-78. 
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civil government for the maintenance 
upon to doe of law and order, whenever called 


The top brass who assumed the command of the armed forces after 


Sat dittesitaal suaibchex ofa i 
, regaining of confidence by the 
military. TGs Udiocetincy dclag to fae hs rk tow hen cc ke 


to lift arms embargo in 
All these factors corns 280 & welcome development for the 


i 


reat 
i! 


"s calls to the military for the mai 
establish maintenance of law 
of the FSF, demonstrated to the 


| 
i 
| 


The use of 

pal ore an ta Patochintn convened Renee 

cope with heavy rine Many; The assistance extended by the military 10 

the military and earthquake helped to restore the image of 
Bhutto's strongest 

the beginning of his role ( PoPUlat Support which he enjoyed 


eee his mass appeal to 
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parimonial system wherein loyalty to the chief rather than to the system 
was assigned a high premium. The whole edifice of the political system 
_ was built around his personality. 
The PPP which could have been another source of sustained political 
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ieength for the new system, was not allowed to develop into an 
stonomous and self-sustaining political machine. It suffered from 
ideological disharmony and weak organization. A large number of those 
who joined the party after it assumed power were more interested in making 
quick fortune. The most valuable asset of the party was the personality of 
Bhutto who ran the party like his estate. 

The fate of such a personalized, authoritarian and patrimonial political 
system will always be closely linked with the fate of its leader. As long as 
the leader is strong enough to assert himself, everything appears to be under 
control. When the leader loses credibility for one reason oF another, the 
political system either cannot sustain itself or it faces a serious crisis of 
kegitimacy and stability. If the polity has a tradition of military intervention 
is politics, such a situation provides an opportunity to the military to 
retrieve political initiative. This was what happened with the Bhutto system 
mm 1977. 


ll 
The Return of the 


Military 


The coup d'etat of July 5, 1977, led 
_ one aby 2, , led by General Mohammad Zia-ul- 
ee ne ten pei gee ngs aig ps 
po blageraee role in the polity after an interval of 5% years. The 
pees - ni wrest political initiative from civilian/political leaders 
gee ote ep conspired to overthrow the civilian government. 
seen ath seat the political elite to manage the wake of the political 
ape gradual erosion of civilian institutions in the wake of 
‘mae hent encouraged the military commanders once again to 
overthrow regime which stood discredited by street agitation. 


rte ites mee led to the military take-over 
hold general elections government's decision in January 1977 to 
Party (PPP) was eit The ruling Pakistan People’s 


alli Opposition, parties 
launched on s°<? Salted the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) 
Parties: (i) Tehrik-iletanty oy nto? it consisted of nine political 
Ulema-e-Islam (JUI Staqlal (TT), (ii) Jamaat-i-Islami (J1), (iii = 
Party (NDP), (vii) Pakistan (PML-Pagaro), (vi) National Democratic 
(KT), (ix) Azad Kashmir Meas Party (PDP), (viii) Khaksar Tehrik 
predominantly rightist- Conference (AKMC). The PNA was 


K . 

KT were Islam “vasa in orientation. The Ji, JUP, JUI and 

_ rightist, The TI could be Parties; the PML, PDP and AKMC 
NDP was leftist and a described as slightly left of the centre and 


Successor to the defunct NAP. Three of these 
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political parties, ie. PDP, KT and AKMC had very little political clout, 
ithough the leader of the PDP (Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan) enjoyed 
respect as an elder statesman and an ardent champion of democracy. 


The PPP sought a fresh mandate on the basis of its track record: socio- 
eonomic policies, services to Islam and achievements in foreign policy. 
The PNA highlighted the inadequacies in the government's domestic and 
foreign policies and especially the curbs on civil and political liberties, 
They promised the enforcement of Islamic system (Nizam-i-Mustafa) in 
Pakistan at the earliest. The lifting of restrictions on public meetings for 
dection campaigning enabled the PNA to articulate public grievances 
against the government and mobilise support for their programme. ‘The 
PNA felt confident to capture a reasonable number of seats in the National 
Assembly and thus emerge as a formidable opposition. However, when the 
tesults of the National Assembly polls were declared, the PPP routed the 
PNA. The following table shows the election results.’ 


TABLE XXVill 
National Assembly Elections, 1977 


PPP 
PNA 
PML-Qayyum 37 1 
Independent 324 8 
Other Minor Parties 21 0 
z : PNA 
The PPP success in the elections proved short lived i yi 


alleged massive riggi of the polls by the ruling party: As 
protest the PNA beycotied the provincial elections which were held oe 
arch 10 and successfully staged a countrywide strike on March 


eee 
Fer a detailed analysis of the 1977 polls, see: Marvin Weinbeu . Survey. Vol. XVI 
“The March 1977 Elections in Pakistan: Lost” Asien ne elections: AA 
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Mass Movement 


: Hog nea was triggered by the PNA claim of widespread 
ot ~ General Elections and Bhutto's inability to recognize 

Brg 9 of clection-ma were not a cry of the defeated 
opposi Poe sallatie of Bhutto's enthusiastic supporters and cabinet 
ete : Og ma a which created doubts about the credibility 


What started 

transformed i as & protest against malpractices in the elections 
The political movemen 

quarters who had developed ancven ey sue Port from all those politica 
the last 5'% years. They grievances against the PPP government over 
(the Islamic system a tae the catch-all slogan of Nizam-i-Mustafa 
: government) Which mean t different things to 


different people: orthodo 
accommodated theie religio- = fundamentalists it meant a polity which 
for them in the political 


’ ' the mainstay f ' 
of the movement considered thi 
Sy ty (© put an end to the socialistic policies of th ant 
groups h 


interpreted this 
methods adopted by a large number of PPE workene nt (he highhanded 


suspension of nonce ccomomic life extended financial support. The 
sed ' (closure of shops and business 
Political parties provided the hard eq ene Sovernment. The religious 

i > workers and, in view of restriction 


7 
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ions were taken out from these religious institutions, invariably led 
by religious leaders. Women, students and children protest marches were 
tkso staged in support of the demand of introduction of Nizam-i-Mustafa.” 
The casualties during the first 2 months of the agitation (up to the end of 
May) raged from 250 to 296. Thousands of people were wounded or 
arrested. 


Bhutto reacted to the mass agitation in his characteristic style-making a 
personal appeal directly to the people, arresting the leading PNA leaders 
and describing them as anti-national. The Police and the FSF (Federal 
Security Force) were extensively used to contain the agitation. The army 
was called out to bolster the civil government, Bhutto did adopt a number 
of political strategies to salvage his position. He endeavoured to appease 
the fundamentalists by imposing a complete ban on drinking, gambling and 
night clubs, and invited the PNA ulema to join the Council of Islamic 
Wdeology for the implementation of sharia (Islamic Legal code)’. When 
there was no respite in agitation, the Saudi ambassador to Pakistan offered 
his good offices to facilitate a political dialogue between the PNA and the 
government. He was joined by the ambassador of the UAE and Foreign 
Minister of Libya which helped the resumption of negotiations between the 
PNA leaders, most of whom were in detention, and Bhutto. 

The political dial between the government and the opposition 
leaders which began in the ont week of April proceeded at a painfully slow 
pace. It was greatly undermined by the mutual distrust of the negotiating 
| h other rather than resolve the 
the first time that the PNA 
immoblised the government by its country-wide agitation. They did not 
Want to lose this opportunity to humble their main political foe—Bhutto. 
The PPP leadership wanted either i 
agreement which would defuse ituatio 
in their hands. While the soc were going on Bhutto brought about 
2 constitutional amendment to hold a referendum whether he should stay 1 
office or not. Although no referendum was held but the fact that such a 

was made unilaterally, the PNA felt deceived which reinforced 

their distrust of Bhutto. Later, when the government and the PNA agg 
Principle to repolling but the details of the agreement had not 

" See, Khalid Bin Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan: The Nature and Direction of Change, New 

York: Praeger, 1980, pp. 157-164; Mohammad eheage re movomaane in prensa 

- . ; t 296 

According to the official count the figure was 250. The PNA source titan 1958 


, 2. New Delhi: Vikas, 1983, pp. 122-23. 
New York Timex, 18 April 1977. 
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finalised, Bhutto left for a visit to a number of Islamic ies Wi 

ina countries without 
giving any reason for undertaking a quickly arranged foreign trip. H 
absence from the country delayed the finalisation of the agreement an 
gies pout: Ah eamigten peterpan mcd prog This, 
~ contributed to the last minute differences between the PNA and 


Resurgence of the Military 


Bhutto was able to assert civilian ilitary i 
3 - supremacy over the military in the 
me cea mainly because of the debacle suffered by the military is 
civilian popular support enjoyed by Bhutto. As long as Bhutto's 
slaaidsesleeee be neither faced crisis of legitimacy nor it relied on 
ee shinusintece for its survival, it was able to assert its leadership over 
wt tee herd oe fer intensity of the mass movement 
this pattern of civil-military poorly > ait 
Bhutto often described himself as a man of the people “their brother, 


friend and oS 
agar tera He used to bypass his cabinet colleagues and party 


cali al network. As the ruling party w# 
erosion of charisma of j leader, it could not sustain itself after the 
depend on the repressive lene Bhutto was left with no choice but !© 
produce the desired resale ene Police and the FSF. When this did = 


; I 


within a week of the outbreak of civil stil® 
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hand over these cities to the Army.” 

Bhutto’s strategy was to retrieve political initiative vis-a-vis the PNA 
by falling back on the military and by demonstrating that the military high 
command fully supported his policies, On April 28, the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff committee and the Chiefs of Staff of the three Services 
pledged their support to the “legally constituted” government of Bhutto. 
Their statement emphasized: 

_... We wish to make it absolutely clear that Pakistan Army, Navy and 

Air Force are totally united to discharge their constitutional obligation 

in support of the present legally constituted Government and to fulfill 

the pledge their officers and men have taken to defend the country’s 
independence even to the peril of their lives.” 

During the course of negotiations between the PNA and the 
porernment, senior Army officers were sent to the PNA leaders to brief 
them on external threat to Pakistan and the situation in Baluchistan. Bhutto 
85 present in one such briefing. The Army Chief was invited to cabinet 
Meetings and the top brass of the military were regularly briefed by the 
government on the course of negotiations between the government and the 
PNA. This was done to demonstrate to the opposition parties that the 
besieged government enjoyed military's support. 

The PNA strategy was to keep the pressure 
break the link between the military and the Bhutto 
PNA leaders had realized that as long as the 
goverment, Bhutto could not be removed simp 
PNA therefore endeavoured to convince the millitty 5 a epee 
Were extending support to a government as ’ 
legitimacy and was seroughly discredited. This was done through now 
*ppeals to the military commanders and by applying public pressure on 
troops performing police duties. ‘ 

Soon after the imposition of martial law in three major cities, 
leadership demanded the withdrawal of martial law and joe 
Services Chiefs not to lend any support to Bhutto’s government. One o : 
PNA leaders, Air Marshal (Retd.) Asghar Khan addressed 
lengthy letter to the Chiefs of Staff and officers of three Services 


duty bound to obey the 
Marshal argued that the officers and men were not duly Ney 


orders of the Bhutto government as it was no longer 
He wrote: - > 
_.. Bitte hes vitisted the constitution and he is guilty OF * & 


ih het shee - — 
* See the official statement; The Times, 22 April 1977. 
' For the full text of the statement: Dawn Overseas Weekly, | May 1977. 
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against the people. It is not your duty to support his illegal regime nor 
can you be called upon to kill your own people so that he can continue 
ris et og emote Let it not be said that the Pakistan Armed 
orees are degenerated police fi illi 
etter: po ‘orce, fit only for killing unarmed 
The letter concluded: 


... As men of honour it is your responsibility to do duty and the 
coher, Peni coe ss ont is not the blind obedience of 

. commands. There comes a time in the lives of nations when 
each man has to ask himself whether he is doing the right thing. For 


you that time has come. . * 
God be with you." Answer this call honestly and save Pakistan. 


Strong public pressure was also applied on the troops undertaking 
aretha greene tahoe temerter The troops either had.to open fire on the 
Gefient agitators or face taunts of the demonstrators about the Am’ 
ebay gos in East Pakistan in 1971. The PNA women made telephone 
mes senior officers’ wives requesting them to restrain their husbands 

oe ‘aking action against the demonstrators. The PNA supportes 
began ee ee slogans on currency notes to express 
“de igerved use of troops for containing anti-Bhutto agitation. 4’ 
= pores came from the Punjab and NWEP, such a propegands 
ee environment was bound to perturb the troops performing /a* 


for its survival. Second and it was now dependent on the Army’s Suppo" 
tamished nd, the continued use of the military against the 
Third, the PNA which we t2* OF the military as an independent fos 


past, the . 
military's extended roe crisis and prospects of support for & 


"tere Shanes 


+ See : Mohammad A t 
Khan, op.cit, pp. 116-18. 
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deteriorating political situation. They advised him to work out a political 
settlement at the earliest.” 

This signal which gave a clear indication of the military commanders’ 
changing perspective on the political situation did not have any meaningful 
impact on the government policy towards the PNA agitation as well as on 
the course of political negotiations. Despite the agreement on holding fresh 
dlections, the PNA and the government were deadlocked on its modalities 
and arrangements for the interim period. This dashed all hopes of an early 
resolution of the conflict. 

The military commanders who had already indicated their impatience 
over the protracted negotiations decided to withdraw their support to the 
Bhutto regime and assumed power on July 5, 1977. The coup, later 
described as the Operation Fairplay, did not surprise any one: Bhutto 
himself had not ruled out the possibility of a coup d'etat. He was so deeply 
trapped in the political crisis that he had no option but to capitulate. The 
PNA welcomed the coup and celebrated the removal of Bhutto by the 
military. 


THIRD MILITARY REGIME 


The July 1977 coup was as peaceful as were the coups in 1958 and 
1969. General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq, Chief of Army Staff who dec 
martial law throughout the country, took over as the Chief 
Administrator (CMLA). The 1973 Constitution was suspended (not 
abrogated), Federal and provincial cabinets, national and provincial 


custody.” The President of Pakistan was allowed to conn 

head of state and the Chief Justice of 

appointed acting governors of their respective provinces. 
A Military Council was set up as the highest i 

consisted of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 

Services’ Chiefs." A few other senior 


‘ - 977; General Zia-ul-Haq’s 

See, General Zn-l-Haq's interview: New York Times. 9 JOU) a es Ape 

<0 Me also General Faiz Ali cams es interview: Det Nawa-i-Wagt (Lahore), 1s 

1983; (Lahore), 24 1984. 

een ichasoned Zia-ul-Hea, Chief of Army Stafl Chariman, Joint Chiefs 
ou Goninon Mahara Sal (oS 

aft 4 see Admiral Karamat 

Chief of Noval Staff: Admiral Mohammad Sharif (up to March 1979), . 

Rehman Niazi (March denial Mobaen1983), Admiral Torq Kamal Khan (Merch 1983-) 
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policy making who were assisted by senior civilian bureaucrats. Civilian 
PERN ny naa Rigg argh 4 tance napa 
irst cabinet was appointed, but the CMLA, the Military council, and the 
military-bureaucracy elements dominated decision making. Pakistan was 
plage ae a eign law zones. Each zone was headed by a Martial 
ay ay rags i . The zones were: Zone A: Punjab; Zone B: NWFP. 
C: Sind, Zone D: Baluchistan, Zone E; Northern Areas, Each zone 
was further subdivided into sub-zones, Like the previous martial laws, 
stringent martial law regulations were issued. Special military courts and 
rarer: come Mca al a to punish people for violation of 
martial ulations. No appeal could be made against the judgemen 
of these courts in any regular civilian court. : 
ny oe Zia-ul-Hag Projected himself as a reluctant ruler. He argued 
Ob ais ara stepped into the political field when it became quite 
oi hig politicians were unable to resolve the political crisis 
Agee pang Tee most other military rulers, that neither he nor hes 
pe _any political ambition and that he would retum the 
owed mem tic rule within 90 days. General Zia-ul-Haq declared: 
yf et lesa ie free and fair elections which would be held 
year [1977]. Soon after the polls, power will be 
transferred to the elected 
oo saraee that 
Frat, Ty total attention will be concentrated on the holding of 
pceeed | would not like to dissipate my powers and energies ® 
Martial Law Administrator on anything else." 


In another statement General 
Political : Zia-ul- ia: “ 
office because ! do not think lant fig ae will not accept * 


During the ci 
Boals of the — years (1977-1985) the military rulers expanded the 
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TABLE XXIX 


Changes In The Military 
Regime’s Political Priorities 
And Goals 


july 1977 Elections within 90 days and transfer of 
power to the elected representatives. 
(Election date: October 18, 1977) 


October 1977 (Election postponed) 
Accountability of the Bhutto regime 
Islamization. 

February-March 1979 Islamization. 


Elections (Date fixed: November 17, 1979) 


September-October 1979 (Election postponed) 


Local bodies polls on nonparty basis. 
Islamization and restructuring of the 
politico-econom ic system. 

Induction of decency in politics. 


Islamization and restructuring of the 


January-February 1980 
politico-economic system. 


Moral renewal and decency in politics. 


enaais tn the backdrop of the Soviet 
military intervention in Afghanistan. 
Provisional Constitutional Order, 1981. 
Local bodies polls on nonparty basis: 
August-September. 


March 1981 
August 1983 
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ieee a Major Priorities 


August 1984 


A phased programme announced to hold 
national and provincial elections by March 
1985, followed by transfer of power to the 
elected representatives. Prior to the transfer 
of power the 1973 Constitution will be 
amended to increase the powers of the 
President, 


General Zia-ul-Haq declared that he might 
like to continue as President after the 
withdrawal of martial law in order to 
complete the process of Islamization. 


Taking & cue from General Zia--Haq's 
vesél several local councils passed 

utions urging him to stay on as 
President. 


General Zia-ul-Haq declared that he was 
prepared to share rather than transfer power 
to the civilian political elite. 


Gallen referendum by virtue of which 

Zia-ul-Hag claimed to have secured 

mandate to continue as the elected President 

eo years from the day the elected 
held its first session. 


General Elections on nonparty b P 


pti amendments in the 1973 
ion which greatly strengthened the 
position of the President. 


The amended 1973 Constitution was 
enforced minus articles on fundamental 
rights and the powers of judiciary. Members 
of the Senate elected. 
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First session of the Parliament. 


General Zia-ul-Haq sworn in as the elected 
President. 


Prime Minister appointed. 
promise to withdraw martial law but no 
aohae date was given for its withdrawal. 
April 1985 Provincial (civilian) chief Ministers 
installed. 


August Prime unejo declared that martial 
oa law ee ene by the end of 1985. 


was reinforced by the quick capitulation of Ms 
staal ection i yar he ra a 4 the PNA which was, 
; ions in 90 days and transferrin Laci taiculations ver 
greatly : massi -out of people on the eve of Bhutto's sic 
yr tg nee j after being released from U 
: This demonstrated that despite 
” lar base. This Bhutto to Kod 
msvely the O did not want his sup 
, <8 Giga to defy martial law 


need for such policy was also underlined Be. 
of the ruling generals and the PNA that 
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better than its right-wing political adversaries in the 
. October polls." 
on - Fid was during these days that the military coke 
the oe a and his “machiavellian” style of rule. 
7 me “# to postpone national elections and instituted 
inquiries cases of irregularities by his government. They also 
perc murder case involving Bhutto as a co-conspirator. Later the 
— of accountability was extended to cover other senior officials of the 

moh 2 aang oe party. 

ik oy former members of national and provincial assemblies since 
i eee to submit a list of their property as of December 1970 
“wt a , indicating any change in their assets in the period between 
8, Several eral tribunals (known as Disqualification tribunals) were 


approximately 180 persons were disquali 
seven years disqualified to hold an lic office f 
The PNA supported the process of accountability and apd 


é 
i 
i 
: 
F 
; 
E 
: 


CO 
See, William L. Richter, 

Pacific firs, vol 31 No. 9 emt Pretorianine: Pakistan's Third 
' 

« Biowrphy, New Delhi: Vikas, 1980, pp 1078 Sebmas Tosse 7 Regie 
Iuly 197%, W: (1) Whine Paper on she nesltary government in 1978-79 before te 
(4) White Paper on the I18pp: (3) White Paper om ht pnd of General Elections in 
Bhutto, His family « Lerformance of the Bhutto Regime A en eed mat 1978 36 
rane Ament State Instinwtions, + January 1979. 1799p; Vol tl: Treamear 4 

Power, January 1979, 22mg ny 1979, 353pp; Vol. Ill: Treatment of 
Pi i VN ta: el gt 
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political murders had become a routine affair.” He very confidently said 
that Bhutto and his colleagues would not be able to escape punishment and 
that the martial law powers would be used against such “criminals”.'* | 


Bhutto’s trial on murder charges which lasted from October 1977 t 
March 1979 turned out to be a long-drawn legal battle. The Lahore High 
Court awarded him death sentence in March 1978. An appeal was filed 
against this judgement before the Supreme Court which gave a split verdict 
(4 to 3 judges) upholding the High Court Judgement.'® A review petition 
was made to the Supreme Court which was turned down, Bhutto's 
execution in pursuance of the Supreme Court judgement removed him 
physically from the political scene but his name, despite his reputation for 
corryption and despotism, would be a formidable political force and an 
asset for the PPP. 


It was shortly before the Supreme 


system of separate electorate for the Muslims ané Sen”. 
Proportional representation instead of the simple majority-single member 
constituency system; (iii) an amendment in the Police’ |” 
which called for (a) registration of political parties with the Election 
Commission as a pre-requisite for taking part el 
mission of ear e party to the Election coe for scrutiny, 
(c) publication of a formal manifesto, (4) holding 01 
office bearers of the party, (e) submission of @ list of office bearers and 
ordinary members to the Election Commission. The Election Commission 
could refuse registration to any political party unable to fulfil any of these 
conditions. The political parties not re; i with, or refused registration 
by, the Election Commission could not take part in the national elections. 
These were opposed by most political _ Son 
including paar the NDP and the PDP, refused to file registration papers. 


Pie : cd ernment decided to hold local 
at ame tact rerio national elections. - , Most 


bodies elections on nonparty basis prior to als 
politcal penton oppoced wate exove on ce growls mar mse Wk 05 
held on tonparty besis and that the military rulers had sudeet y) agi 
hold these elections ahead of the already ; siaerywuthecit 
Despite the negative response of the political parties the siNS? thorities 
cl ali eaten? 28 

* General Zin-ul-Haq’s interview: Urdu Digest (Lahore) Soper pa 

The oigenent we wren by Cet Dace Amel HS as Shah The 
eS Od sh and Mohammad Haleem. 
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o 


went ahead with the local bodies polls. Much to their 
saukdinee apinratilad Aid dh? he pelliceh pion, oatuamy cin te 
PPP, got elected. The success of the pro-People’s Party candidates alarmed 


hold leant ne Period from November 1979 to August 1983 the promise to 
aiaon em a The military advanced several reasons to 
reoehenepetce transfer of power. At times the military rulers called 
he people to work for the “welfare and good’ of everybody rather 
tien saking tational elections.” Sometimes the need for establishment 
le Seheete ayiien of dommocrncy” was cited as a higher priority." At 

they emphasized that elections could not be held without a 


referred to as the major reason for : 

Interior Minister, Mahmood A. Haroon early elections.” Pakistan's 
declared that there could be no nati was 
troops stayed in Afghanistan.’ a 


a “coerect” decision needed to be honoured ces ar noe maiority. Only 


minority.” honoured even if it was supported by a 
It was on 
announced a phased pe 12, 1983, that General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq 


provincial assemblies ond trove nests elections to the national and 


” Dawn Overseas 

* Dawn, 14 April 19ag. | “Pt 1980. 

4p Lid, 13 May 1982; — 

4 Daily Jang (Lahor) 25 f ‘ The Washington Pest, 9 December 

a palin A Apt 1982 cbruary 1982. See another ya = 
1979 and 23 September 1982. 
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\lamization 


The Islamization of the polity emerged as the cardinal concern of the 
martial law regime. Some attribute this to the dispos ition of General Zia-ul- 
Hag who had the reputation of being a religious person even before coming 
io power. The desire to restructure the polity on Islamic lines did not 
appear prominently in the early days of the martial law regime. In his first 
wpeech after coming to power General Zia-ul-Haq took note of the 
resurgence of Islamic sentiments in the anti-Bhutto movement and declared 
that he considered the introduction of Islamic system “as an essential 
prerequisite” for Pakistan. However, the theme of Islamization was not 
pursued seriously by the military regime. While presenting the government 
point-of-view before the Supreme Court in the well-known Begum Bhutto 
case, the defence counsel did not highlight Islamization as the main 
objective of the martial law regime. The Supreme Court, while legitimizing 
the imposition of martial law under the “doctrine of necessity”, conditioned 


As the commitment of the martial law regime to hold early seme 


wavered and as confrontation started ey iy tg te the 
tuthorities and the People’s Party, the or 
and society began to figure prominently in their speeches and statements. 
Once the elections were pushed to the background and the eaigerros hel 
the ousted regime was initiated, Islamization was employed as Saal as 
of the continuation of martial law. The Islamization process neler 
aspects: First, efforts to mobilize and forge @ cooperative relationship Ww! 
those ime’ ive on Islamization. F 
who shared the regime's perspective (ormake mal 
for) changes in the politico-legal system and especially 
Constitution, Third, fosroduction of several measures, including moet 
administrative actions and guidelines for imbibing Islamic spiti 
a the polity on 
The following major steps were undertaken to restructure po 
Islamic lines. of 
- The Council of Islamic Ideology was reconstituted expanded 
$0 85 to accommodate more religious scholars, wld Ta 
: Shariet benches were created in all the high COmS 2 ihe 
year later a Federal ee et wes sot up in. place 0 Sheriat DEPCISP 
EE ‘ - 
® Begum Nusrat Bhutto vs. the Chief Anmy Stuf, ete. PLD, s977, Saves wee 


76} (p.723); See also Aitzaz Ahsan, “July five 1982 The Five 
Muslim, $ July 1982. 
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each high court. The Shariat court has the power to strike down any law or 
re a gre action as un-Islamic if it violated the fundamental laws of 
Islam. Fe cee ens oie Coen canoe mele ie 
and non-ulema jurists as judges. ' bei 
tlt baidl eed eaeries an an Ot ante, cic to death 
per ict ae for theft, adultery and drinking. It may be 
prerlemad ent of amputation of hands and stonning to death 
carried out in Pakistan. = 


pier ty” i 
FD Speteny eae aking system described as Profit and Loss 
Sharing (PLS pai initiated in January 1981. By mid - 1985 all 
Pakistani banks switched over to this system. ; 
- A 
pote a ee other investments) was imposed military 
government used these funds for helping the poor aw 


- Another annual tax— 
introduced in 198 &*—Ushar—(One tenth of farm produce) was 


- The revised education poli 
Projection of Islamic tion policy (1979) laid special ? 
teaching and ideology of Pakistan in are saueal 


~ The government 
for prayers in their schedule. S"™ O*teTEA 10 make specific provision 


A promise to set 
Up Qazi courts (religiou 
ca ion process : courts) in every locality. 
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fovernment. The government, fearing this protest might trigger agitation in 
other cities, with political parties jumping on the bandwagon, gave in and 
made ‘Zakat’ voluntary for the Shia sect. Tension between the Shias and 
one of the most conservative Sunni sect — the Wahabis — has surfaced 
quite often. Similarly the Wahabi-Brelvi differences have become more 


pronounced. 

Several religious and non-religious groups argue that the 
of Islamization has been regulative, punitive and extractive, Very little 
effort has been made to implement other aspects of Islam - i.e. social and 
economic egalitarianism and accountability of those exercising political 
wthority. These groups believe that the current strategy of islamization is 
not likely to solve major social and political problems and thus will prove 
counter productive to the goal of Islamization of Pakistani society. The left 
of centre groups are the strongest critics of the military government's policy 
of Islamization because this has been used to contain and undermine their 


political activities. 


major focus 


POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 
The ruling generals associated with the third martial law regime since 
‘ve in their orientations and 


of the Right. General Zia-ul-Haq’s 


natural sympathy in his heart for the 
those religion - oriented parties that shared his perspective on Islam. 

The catalyst to the Right-military rulers cooperation was the military 
regime's decision to initiate the process of accountability against the ousted 
regime — a deeply cherished goal of the PNA.. The miliary government 
thought that an understanding with these political groups would extend 
their political base, facilitate the introduction of fundamentalist Islamic 
reforms, and encourage these groups to bring forward an alternate viable 
leadership. ‘The military leaders’ alignment with the Right can be divided 


into two phases: 


ituting the PNA nded favou- 
tably to General Zia-ul-Haq’s overtures them and decided to join 
his cabinet in August 1978, ostensibly to facilitate Islamization of the polity 
and lead the nation towards general elections. This cooperation which 
lasted until two weeks after Bhutto’s execution in April 1979, proved useful 
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for the military in dealing with political dissidents and partly civilianized 
and humanized the military rule, at least to the political Right. But it could 
not produce an alternative leadership the military could trust and ultimately 
transfer power. It also failed to eliminate the support-base of the dissident 
Left, and those political parties on the Right that were not willing to join 
hands with the military rulers. Several reasons account for this. 

First, not all the constituent parties of the PNA were enthusiastic 
towards active cooperation with the military regime. Tehrik-i-Istiqlal, the 
Jamiat-i-Ulema-i-Pakistan (JUP), and the National Democratic Party (NDP) 
did not favour close identification with the martial law regime. These 
political parties withdrew from the PNA which weakened the Alliance. 
Second, there was a lack of agreement on goals between the military regime 
and the PNA. The military leaders hoped that the inclusion of representa- 
tives of some political parties would expand their political base and facili- 
tate the desired palitico-economic changes in the polity. The PNA expected 
to “share the credit” for the Islamization of the polity and make use of state 
patronage to strengthen their political influence. But the PNA ministers 


buctretetaec ee 
™ Daily Jang (Karachi), 16 April 1979. 
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relationship -i- i, like 
can be traced to the first phase when the Jamaat-i-Islami, 

te Muslim League (Pagaro Group) was more keen to join the martial law 
government than other parties in the PNA and made it clear that it would 
join the government even if the PNA did not.”* 


After the decision of the military rulers to postpone the national 
dections scheduled for November 1979, for the second time, some of the 
Rightist political groups, especially the JUL which had served as po nnd 
fin in the PNA, were alienated from the military. The growing © rare 
between a number of the Rightist political parties and the ruling Lisetion 
made it imperative for the military to cultivate those groups in + ight 
which were still sympathetic towards them. These included the Jamaa 
lilami and the highly orthodox u/ema and their eeathys roe 

t-i-Islami and the ruling Generals 

fasieny ay digetepews goals but they realized that a yl aed 
lationship would be mutually rewarding. The Japesty ieee sth 
benefits by enjoying a relative freedom to engage In 3 bom, syen pon oa 
tivity and also extending its influence in the bureaucracy, TX? 
mass media and educational institutions. For the apy ae fn ee 
threat of political agitation by 3 political party with a hi rd whites te 
cadre was temporarily eliminated. The Jamaat also rap-pi 0 eee 
wndercut the efforts by other political groups to launch a ee apn’ we a8 
against the military government. The Jamaat’s support to oat hpi 
ite crucial in the period immediately after Bhutto, pry . nS ee 
1979. A few hours before Bhutto’s execution the chief yhok wht 
lami, Maulana Tufail Muhammad, met with General Zia" Oh 
tot known what transpired between them but what the Jamaa fgg 
the newspaper sohuandaded after the meeting was quite ey of ae cal 
taid that Bhutto’s execution would not lead to the es oO eer 
Situation. If at all that happened, his party would take care of that. 

"s execution the Jamaat supporters We 
urban centres, though they did not have to go 
Bhutto demonstration were sporadic. Ce nha a 

The other major group ee worm who 8 P9 ed the 
Povernment decision to assign the highest pene aan power, 
favoured the use of the resources of the state pony Salat 
l© effect the “total and immediate Islamizat eae and Pr = 
epecialy legislaurre elected on the basis of direct adult fans 


Be “oot Oh Ee 
" The Pakistan Times (Lahore), 13 July 1978. 
Daily Nawa-i-Wagt (Lahore), 4 April 1979. 
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advocated the establishment of a reli 
gious state bordering theocracy 
rather than a modern democratic Islamic state. Such a point of view wa 


helpful to the military 
: government 
elections during 1979-85. to side-track the demand of early 


joi x POLITICAL STRATEGY 
tine of sssucption of $ did not abrogate the 1973 Constitution at the 
The power in 1977, although most of its articles were 
allowed to cOntinue ac thee pakistan (Fazal Illahi Chaudhury) was 
assume political power wean ead OF state. The military's decision to 
judgement of the Supreme Con Provided with legal legitimacy by the 
Court in Begum Nusrat Bhutto vs Chief of Army 


elections,”” goal, i.e. the holding of free and fair 
September 1978 and thea lllahi chaudhury resigned his office 
Presidency as well. Zia-ul-Hag who was the CMLA, sssumed 


When the military rulers 
decided : 
were mete in he 1973 Constingion fo ueagihen On er eee 


judiciary to the martial 

(four judges law authorities, F the 

from the Pacpats Supreme Court including the Chet etn ne a 

including the hye?) O,!0 from the Sind High Game acd toe 
— High, Cont) cher 

* > PPO Sepa a 

"Begum Nusrat Bhut: 

(See Appendix vs Chief of 
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Sum ofthe Miltary 


voluntarily refused or were disallowed by the martial law authorities to take 
oath under the Provisional Constitutional Order. Consequently they lost 
their jobs.” 

The Zia regime imposed restrictions on political activities and talked of 
“tepoliticizing” the society. But the policies it adopted contributed to 
peater political controversies and polarization. The major step that eluded 
teir goal of depoliticization was their decision to identify the regime with 
ie political Right and tamper with the fundamental features of the 1973 
Constitution, This compromised the political autonomy of the ruling 
Generals and made their credentials as “impartial brokers” unacceptable to 
those who suffered because of their orientations and policies. 

The military regime faced political difficulties periodically, although 
tone could be described as a formidable challenge. The most vocal critics 
lave been lawyers, journalists and the political parties constituting the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD). The lawyers have 
been intermittently holding conventions, organizing protest marches, 
boycotting courts and offering themselves for arrest since the summer of 
1980 in order to press for their demands for the withdrawal of martial law, 
stration of civil and political rights and restoration of independence of 
the judiciary. 

The Movement for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD), a left 
triented political alliance dominated by the PPP, was set up in February 
1981. It included the following political parties; (i) the PPP (ii) the NDP 
(National Democratic Party) (iii) the PDP (Pakistan Democratic Party) (iv) 
Khariuddin-Qasim Group), (v1) 
The Pakistan Mazdoor Kisan 
Paty), (vii) The JUL; subsequently the JU! split on the question of partic, 
fation in the MRD, (ix) The PNP (Pakistan National Party), (x) The Awatn! 


LMA. Rasheed. 
le Septem tah chiat Justice of Supeeme Court (¥ equ Ali Kihen) was removes Hest 
. Chief Naatice of Baluchistan High Court (Abdul Qudecs 


| 
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* * - The first 
countrywide agitation was launched in February 1981. For a while the Zia 
regime was in difficulties but the hijacking of Pakistan International 
Akunee sircraf to Kabul in March 1961 by an underground group called 
>i nico pn the movement. Although the MRD as well as the 

leadership condemned hijacking, the fact that the eldest son of the 
SY Se PPR: nite Mame of tes baching 

was not until August 1983 that the MRD launched another 
ska The public response to the MRD call for civil disobedience 
was | a in the Punjab, NWFP and Baluchistan. However, in the 
interior o Sind it sparked a militant movement that brought to surface the 
simmering discontent and alienation that permeated the Sindhi-speaking 


Honcner uitowed tolerance towards low-keyed or sporadic ei 
lige Gididiahin; 3 sda ener ee ee eee te 
thu tiingine delet: Fak bedin e 
the press (including censorship) . nt of, and restrictions on, 
Politicians, . ) to publish the views of the di . 
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Second, the direct Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan in 
December 1979, and the influx of Afghan refugees has enabled the military 
government to deflect political pressures in the domestic political system. 
Any attempt to launch political agitation was discouraged on the ground 
that it could undermine the nation’s ability to deal effectively with the 
political and strategic fall-out of the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. 
Moreover, U.S. economic assistance and military sales, and the widespread 
tupport to Pakistan by the Third World, especially the Muslim states, in the 
context of the Soviet military presence in Afghanistan contributed to 
boosting the martial law regime’ position in the domestic political system. 

The military government was also successful in mobilizing a number of 
ethodox ulema and their followers as a counterweight to the Left of the 
centre groups endeavouring to launch a political movement. A number of 
Righi-wing political parties which suffered under the PPP rule (1972-77) 
and were afraid of the PPPs performance in an electoral contest, obliged the 
nilitary regime by opposing the MRD protest movement. 

The key to the invulnerability of General Zia-ul-Haq during the eight 
years of martial law was the support he enjoyed from the senior 
commanders. General Zia-ul-Haq's inoffensive disposition with streaks of 
humility gave other senior no reason for complaints. In order 
to remove bottlenecks in career advancement of the officers, a number of 
senior commanders were retired in 1980 and 1984 after the completion of 
tir normal or extended tenures. All the senior Generals commanding 
troops in April 1985 were appointed to the present rank after the imposition 
of martial law in 1977; General Zia-ul-Haq being the only exception who 
ince 1976. 

There were no visible signs of disaffection in the Arm 
itiempt to subvert the discipline of @ section 0 
uncovered in March 1980 before it could be launc 
General and his “co-conspirators” were _ They were subsequently 
tried and convicted. The Army officers and men in general were una 
by this episode. 


Smuggling a uantity of arms, ammuni pn 
fen t “eighheatne™ country ws & part of = plot al before tO 
Bevernment. One later, 19 persons were on 

military courts which held their sessions in camera at the Attock For The 
accused included one lawyer from Lahore, two Police Officers, tw 
sqedron leaders of the PAF, and fourteen Army Officers (Le, Colones i 
Major : 12, Captain : 1), In July 1985, four military officers Wits ve 
life sentence and three were given ten years pe Semple 
were acquitted. Given the fact that the relatively junior © 
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involved, one could not be sure about the seriousness of the plot. 


NEW HORIZONS OF THE MILITARY’S ROLE IN THE POLITY 


Traditionally the role of the military has been confined to defence 
against external aggression and assistance to civil administration in the 
performance of its duties. However, the three military take-over (1958, 
1969, 1977) and especially the experience of eight years of martial law 
since 1977 — the longest military rule in Pakistan — have led the military 
commanders as well as a number of civilian intellectuals to review the 
classical distinction between the civil and military domains. They are of the 
view that the military's role in domestic politics which it has been 
intermittently performing since the late fifties needs to be acknowledged 
and accommodated in the politico-legal arrangements. 


The senior commanders argue for the i i 

uy expansion of the role of the mil 

pdb l cone: that the military must safeguard the nation’s ideological 
General Zia-ul-Hag said that “Pakistan's armed forces were res- 


‘1982. March 1984, See slo Ibid, 21 May 1984, 16 September 1983, 27 May 


Bid. 
See, excerpts from General Zia-ul- 
Deen aa ies Matements onthe ole ofthe wl nthe fae 
982, Daily Vol. VIII No, 12, December 1982, pp 35-38; 
1977, Jang (Lahore), 23 April 1982, The heise ee 


22 June 1979. Dawn Overseas Weekly, 9 Dec. 1982. 
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ticles and official newspapers, these proposals were either not welcomed 
were totally opposed by the political circles. 

Despite strong opposition, General Zia-ul-Haq decided to set up a 
National Security Council (NSC) with powers to “make recommendations 
relating to the issue of a Proclamation of Emergency under Article 232 of 
the Constitution, security of Pakistan and any other matter of national 
importance that may be referred to it by the President in consultation with 
the Prime Minister.”"” The NSC consists of eleven members. They are: the 
Mesident, the Prime Minister, the Chairman of the Senate, the Chairman 
hint Chiefs of Staff Committee, the Chiefs of Staff of the Anny, the Navy 
itd Air Force, and the provincial Chief Ministers (four in number). The 
Pant of open-ended powers to the NSC provides a direct role to the 
tilitary’s top brass in the constitutional and political set-up. Given the 
tadition of weak political institutions and military intervention in politics, 
wh a body which is answerable to none overshadows the elected and the 
Ptticipatory political forces. This further reinforces the powers of the all- 


powerful President. With the exception of the Chairman of the Senate, all 
Gvilian members of the NSC are the appointees of the President and they 
ivilian representation 1s 


Gm be removed by him in his discretion. The ct 

weak, ‘ad the President (in the present case General sempre 
tad the top brass of the military will dominate the NSC. They can her ay 
tio any decision of the political leaders, if they so desire. They yor 
Merge as the key decision-makers in the polity by imposing @ s 


Mergency. (The NSC was abolished later on see the next Mais al 
i ini i inted military (mostly Army 
Seika Tey ote he civil administration and 


officers to top civil jobs. They were assigned to t : 
Wien-goverament and ecauaceicial corporations. Many oes ne 
(mostly retired) held top or near top assignment 'n the federal or pre oe 
fvernment or autonomous corporations. They were also nomina’ er 
dite groups of the Central Superior Services. The most — ay P 
for their induction included the District Management — 
(formerly the CSP), the Foreign Service of Pakistan. Ar _ on 
ice of Pakistan e.g., in mid-1982, 18 out of 42 Pakisti beceetor 
Posted sbroad came from the military (fifteen of them Deonges | 
Army). During 1980-85, 96 Army officers were inducted wid : pra 
‘adres of Central Superior Services on permanent basis, while 
“mployed on contracts, This caused b ae 
mterparts who joined these services : 
Samination. pilecrse to\ the information supplied * + Punjab 
by the provincial Minister for Revenue (Chaudh hammad 
$2-A 
“eval ofthe Constitution of 1973 Order 1985 (President's order 14 of 1985), Article | 
wad (2), 
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Iqbal), 6,150 military officers and men were allotted 4,48,024 acres of 
agricultural land in the Punjab during 1950-85. Agricultural land was also 
allotted to military officers and other ranks in other provinces. 

Special attention is being given to the improvement of the conditions of 
the ex-servicemen. A ten percent quota of civil jobs was reserved for them. 
Three welfare cum industrial organizations for the welfare of the ex- 
servicemen—the Fauji Foundation (Army), the Baharia Foundation (Navy) 
and the Shaheen Foundation (Air Force}—expanded their operations during 
the period of the Zia regime, strengthened the present programmes, 
launched several new ones and created new job opportunities for ex- 
servicemen. A number of other material benefits were provided to the 
serving and retired military men i.e. assignments in the Gulf states, and the 
provision of pieces of land for construction of houses or shops. A number 
of officers who had been given residential plots at cheep rates sold them to 
civilians at exorbitant prices. 

The budgetary allocation for the military maintained a steady rise. The 
rate of increase during the Zia years was higher than that of the Bhutto 
period. The following table gives defence expenditure for 1977-88: 


TABLE XXX 
Defence Expenditure 1977-1988 
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CIVILIANIZATION OF MILITARY RULE 

One major dilemma faced by the military regime stemmed from the 
fact that General Zia-ul-Hagq, like a large number of military rulers of Asia 
ind Africa, expanded the goals of the coup. He took over as a caretaker 
ruler but subsequently decided to introduce wide-ranging changes in the 
politics and society of Pakistan. He also decided to change from khaki to 
mufti. This underlined the need of civilianization of military rule. 

General Zia-ul-Haq’s views on the future shape of Pakistani polity 
were influenced by his fundamentalist-lslamic disposition, - military 
background which valued discipline and efficient managerial ability, and 
the experience of military rule since 1977 which kept the politicians in 
check. He often indicated his preference for the total exclusion of political 
parties from the political process — a view opposed by the political leaders 
for obvious reasons. He also favoured presidential system, a relatively 
weak legislature, and a carefully tailored electoral process. 

In order to bring about changes in the 1973 Constitution to make it 
reflective of his political ideology, General Zia-ul-Haq sought opinion from 
three committees, in addition to the advice from the bureaucracy and his 
own private consultations. 

The Council of Islamic Ideology submitted its first report in April 1982 
which recommended a federal system, universal adult franchise and 


revised report presen’ to the mn 
«commodated iad of ae ott views i.¢. restrictions on political 
parties.” 

The Special Committee of the Federal Council recommended that the 
1973 Constitution “should be adopted with the minimum essential changes 
in its provision.” it also supported the right of people to form political 
Parties, * As these views ran counter to the views of the ruling Generals 
and the members of the Sub-committee refused to © their 
recommendations, the report was not given serious consideration by the 
government. 


General Zia-ul-Haq appointed a commission headed by Maulana Zafar 


. The Muslim, 27 July 1982. 
for the Ixtamic System of 


, Government, Islamabad, 1983. 

Report of the Special Committee of the Federal 
Government in Pakistan from Islamic Point of View. 
Secretariat, 1983. 


and of 
Council on the Form wae 2 
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Ahmad Ansari to recommend an appropriate form of government. The 
report (known as the Ansari Report), submitted in August 1983, put 
forward very conservation views on the future shape of the polity.” These 
views were close to the official standpoint on political parties, electorate, 
powers and position of the head of state and legislature. General Zia-ul- 
Haq publicly applauded the report, although its recommendations were not 
fully accommodated in the electroal laws and constitutional amendments. 
The process of civilianization of military rule began with the 
announcement of August 12, 1983 plan by General Zia-ul-Haq which 
envisaged the holding of elections and transfer of power to the elected 
representatives by March 23, 1985. He however declined to make any 
commitment about the schedule and mode of elections as well as the 


General Zia-ul-Hagq unfolded his plans in August 
; phases. In 984, 
declared that he might like to stay on as President. [ea ag 


definite posture 4 i 1 i General Zia-ul- to a more 
transferred to rage sb in October 1984 ryan gta <4 
undertaking that the “pre representatives only if they gave him an 
one week later he of Islamization would continue.” 
declaring that he would “shares npn oubts about his political plans by 
power rather than “transfer” it to the 
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introduction of representative institutions in Pakistan. A positive vote on 
this question was deemed to have mandated General Zia-ul-Haq to stay as 
— for the next five years: 1985-90. The referendum-proposition 

Whether the people of Pakistan endorse the process initiated by 
General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq, the President of Pakistan, to bring in 
laws of Pakistan in conformity with the injunctions of Islam as laid 
down in the Holy Quran and Sunnah of the Holy Prophet (peace be 
upon him) and for the preservation of Ideology of Pakistan, for the 
continuation and consolidation of that process for the smooth and 
orderly transfer of power to the elected representatives of the people. 

The official results showed a high turn-out (62.15 per cent) in the 
referendum with 97.71 per cent. votes in favour of the proposition. The 
independent sources disputed these figures and described the referendum 
exercise as dubious. 

Once General Zia-ul-Haq secured his political future, the schedule for 
tational elections was announced. February 25 and 28, 1985 were fixed for 
the polls to the National Assembly and Provincial Assemblies respectively. 
This was for the first time that direct national elections nee om ms’ tr 
party basis, The principle of separate electorate was @ applied whereb; 
the Muslims and oi BP voted separately for the candidates of their 
religious faith. 

There was a proliferation of eee 
because the political ies were excl 
large meabir O canines were political non-entities who wanted to by 
out their luck in a partyless elections. About one quarter belonged to the 
“nouve riche” category who made fortune during the last five to ten years. 
These included the persons engaged in manpower export to the Gulf states, 

ing traders. The leading feudal 


tes in the general election (1985) 
ed from the electoral process. 


on noi afford to stay out of power -_ vias 
ities fielded candidates. The Jamaat-i-Islam! no i 
Ontested polls in their individual capacity. The Pagara re pein 
supported a number of candidates by declaring them like-mi ae ~ 
The MRD, the JUP and the number other political parties boyco os 
polls but several of their defied the party directive 
Participated in the elections in their individual capacity. ae 

The election campaign was closely regulated by the a ee 
8overnment. The candidates were not allowed to use mer 
Public meetings or take out processions. The candidates a ther 
away from talking about domestic political problems or foreign 
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They focused Fal a, Problems and issues. Parochial and ethni 
local alliances and local feuds fi t . 
Table XXXI shows 
Provincial Assemblies: the number of candidate for National and 
TABLE XXXI 
The 1985 General Elections : Candidates 


National Assembly 207 10 1,103 61 
Provincial Assemblies 
Punjab 
Sint pe 8 1,745 78 
cen = 9 881 85 
bela ye 3 590 5 
ee n> SEES _ ences Sere ee 


The MRD had appealed 
nn on for the boycott of the polls but ' 
Se ar a 


TABLE XXXTI 
The 1985 General Elections : Voters’ T ; 


National Assembly 

Provincial Assemblies $2.93 
Punjab 
Sind 61.80 
NWEP 49.82 
Baluchistan 47.61 
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parliament, ic. the Senate, whose members were elected by the provincial 
ssemblies and the National Assembly. The exclusion of political parties 
wd restrictions on political mobilisation enabled the feudal and tribal elite 
wo emerge triumphant in the polls. The well-known landed families of the 
Punjab, Sind, NWFP and the tribal chiefs of Baluchistan tightened their 
bold over the elected bodies. The commercial clite and the affluent 
candidates also performed well in the polls. 


On 2 March 1985, Zia-ul-Haq issued the Revival of the Constitution 
Onder (RCO) which amended or substituted $7 articles, added 6 articles and 
deleted 2 articles of the original 1973 Constitution. Chapter 3-A of part VII 
about the Federal Shariat Court was first insetted in the Constitution in 
1979. It was amended in 1980, 1982, 1983, and 1984, This was retained in 
the RCO. Two schedules (2nd and 7th) were added and two (3 and 5") 
were amended. The parliamentary system of government was retained. 
However, the President was assigned so many over-riding powers that the 
original character of the 1973 Constitution was diluted. The all-powerful 
President was given wide discretionary powers which made it impossible 
for the Prime Minister to emerge as an autonomous power centre. The 
President appointed and removed the Prime Minister (The provision 
regarding the appointment of the Prime Minister was later amended, = 
below). ‘The Services Chiefs, provincial Governors, Chief Justice an 
jodges of the Supreme court, High Courts, Federal Shariat Court and a 
tumber of other top officials were also appointed by him. The President 
Was to act on the advice of the cabinet on matters not falling under his 

jonary powers. Even in these matters, he could ask the cabinet, 


including the Prime Minister, to reconsider the we Shy oer 
the federa i the Nationa 
1 government and dissolve an viaw'tiak en govacninell 


discretion (article $8-2-) if he was of the fi 
not be run in accordance with the constitution and an appeal to 4 
te was necessary. The RCO inserted article 270-A in the 


Constitution for validation of all martial law regan. pacar 
ted all other actions including the judgements of the mt rape and Zia- 


Presidential referendum (1994) was provided constitutional 
whHaq was allowed on hes the apr the Chief of Army Staff after the 
withdrawal of martial law. 

on 23 March {985 and 


The joint session of the Parliament was held 
Zia-ul-Haq took the oath as the elected President for a term rhe basi or 
(1985-90). He appointed Muhammad Khan Junejo, a feudal , it oti 
had been relatively inactive in politics since the late pi rine 
Minister, who later obtained a unanimous vote Of CONT) 4 ineig 
National Assembly, The provincial Chief Ministers (civ! Ant i Aa 
were appointed by the respective military 8° 
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eyerars with the President on early April. However, martial law was 
Though Zia-ul-Hagq civilianized his rule in 
coopted a docile political leadership, the differences in Pica ne a7 
style of governance of Zia-ul-Haq and Junejo built strains in their 
ea —— wanted to demonstrate that he had rehabilitated an 
and civilian order but he was so ising power wi 
yen constitutional or judicial restraints hg he hen fel Sol pares 
an to yield some powers to the coopted civilians.leaders. What 
one im was the fear that the “protégé” Prime Minister might not 
ve that way all the time. Junejo also faced a dilemma: the overall 
cover of web law was a source of strength because a number of political 
i et Y the PPP. questioned on the legitimacy of the civilianized 
i - However, if the civilian leaders used the protective cover of 
arte for too long, their credibility wa bound to suffer. 
first strain between Zia-ul-Haq and his civilian government 
emerged when the Prime Minister, the two house ofthe parliament and the 
Pr pee ist [OF the Punjab, Sind, and NWEP demanded the 
it oo theactaabe , Zia-ul-Haq reluctantly conceded the demand 
ait — Of two major enactments as a pre-condition. The 
enactment 8th amendment to the constitution which endorsed 


the RCO with some modificati 
ituti : tons. Though the pri : 
and the constitutional indemnity to the primacy of the President 


The second legislati 
Act which revised and exgen nnn, W% the Political 10 : 
regulate the formati Panded the Political Parties “ ea nave 

: » Fegistration and work J 


Procedures laid down ent were announced in January 1986. The 


Retum of the Military “i 


water cannons, rubber bullets, and special training for riot control. The 
proposal evoked opposition from the political circles who viewed this as the 
resurrection of the FSF of the Bhutto cra. The provincial governments 
expressed strong reservations on placing a new security force at the 
disposal of the federal government. Later, the proposal was dropped and 
the provincial governments were given funds with # choice either to set up 
such a force or to strengthen the existing police force by new recruitment, 
better training, and modern equipment. 

These measures—Sth Amendment and a blanket indemnity, permission 
to Zia-ul-Haq to hold on to the position of Army Chief, sufficient 
regulatory powers over political parties, and the strengthening of the 
regulatory apparatus of the state—gave Zia-ul-Haq enough confidence to 
withdraw martial law on 30 December 1985 and the amended 1973 
Constitution was fully restored. rt 

Zia-ul-Haq and Junejo diverged on political management more 


encouraged 
Muslim League before it was formally re 
amended Political Parties Act. 


disqualified. The government reciprocatd by pass 
confidence against ‘he Speaker, Syed Fakhr imam, who had admitted a 


i sembly in 
ivi i Zia-ul-Hag for assailing the National Assem 
emg a Be f; vulnerable situation as Benazir Bhutto 


y-based election. It was oe 
in Si ntain 

po ay oopirse Py rd rs oe ea toon bd period dically 

government cither by publicly criticizing bas 

performance or by encouraging the orthodox Islamic groups to dispute he 

legitimacy of the democratic and electoral processes. i 

Junejo began to distance himself from Zia-ul-Haq in 1987 = - y 
1988, they were diverging on important policy issues: the signing 


i ‘Afghanistan, Junejo’s 
peace treaty for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Se eaes oem 


decision to hold consultations with the political lead 
feds taveeshehal on Pakistan’s Afghanistan policy, and eg —. 
reduction in the defence expenditure. The growing criticism 0 
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especially the defence expenditure and the perks of the senior officer, 
se: Sr aan > parliament in ae ee dh reek circles 
i: civilian governmen iberately encouraging anti- 
military sentiments. On top of all this, was the blowing-up of the Ojhr 
pemeangee>  —  geetpy pps 1988 which caused much havoc 
tinea Whereas Zia-wl-Haq and the Army wanted to hush up the 
, oe atliguene demanded punitive action against dae hig 
aes Sp pint had caused the incident, Zia-ul-Hag felt that if 
guardian of the interests Sekai ee 
, would be compromised. 
Fannermore, after removing some senior officers the government could 
confident to ask him to quit as the Army Chief. 


Ashe ' institutional { 
Gia iat dektunner bn octeton i in aaa 
ofthis position asthe Army Chief to take command ofthe netensen Os 
= of the 
i May 1988, he removed the civilian government in a coup-like rea 
pHwe Article . (2-B) of the constitution and directly assumed all 
a yond - He began to work towards coopting another set of 
leaders terms but his death in an air crash in August 1988 cut short 


as provided in the constituti 
facilitated the -onstitution. It was this decision of the top brass 
holding of party-based elections in twice vedic 


had strongly favoured the j 
military, This was Se lost ization of an ¢ 
the political sit ss etcal withdrawal based on a realistic assessment aber’ 


or their inability 10 play a salene ie as cit from the political 


domain 
Benazir Bhutto had to assu: a salient role ore 
pa . Before assuming power. 
respect the military's ;nsauze the Army Chief that her government would 
management. ensure effective political 


12 

Civil Military Relations: 
Past Influences and 
Future Developments 


The heritage and training orientations do shape the disposition of the 
military but these are not the only factors that determine the role of the 
military in a polity. These may 
military and the civilian domains wit 
underscore aloofness of the military 
cope with the problems 
ly to limit its role to the professional 


restrain the military from playing @ salient 
socio-economic crises deepen and politica 
professional attributes facilitate the expansion 0 ‘ 
make it convenient for the senior to step into the political 
domain. 
The Pakistan military began its | 
when the British withdrew from South Asia 
armed forces between the newly independent st 
although the process was not completed unti 
Government of Pakistan reorganized the three servie®™ med | 
on the organizational pattern and traditions of the Btitish Indian military. 
This was understandable because their officers were trained in the British 
by the British in India. A good 
number of British officers were also retamee. The British traditions, 
adopted in Pakistan as the cardinal principle of military organization, 
; 1 from active politics and 


ent career on 15 August 1947, 
and divided the British Indian 
t states of India and Pakistan, 
| March-April 1948. The 
ices of the armed forces 


n hitions began to erode by the mid-19 
; ; ially those of the Army, 
expanded its role and the senior commanders, especially ‘along with the 


emerged as important actors in the 
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bureaucracy. They played importar’ i i ignment 
United States in 1953-55 and siedetina jugeameaeiaran rs 
: cise pursue a domineering and manipulative role in the sete 
oom ee major shift in the role of the military occurred in October 
ee r General Ayub Khan established military rule by dislodgin 
seer rc mibeem government. His rule under the cover of martial law aos 
€ » When he civlianized his regi coopting a 

~<h ! is regime i 
aes sind and gave a new constitution wien fegiinined he 
reap The second coup was staged by General Yahya Khan in 
Lec athe hese peculiar way; Ayub Khan invited Yahya Khan to 
prea bes ne aco the 1962 Constitution and declared martial law 
turbulent period in Pakistan's ria anager oer meee 
ee the first fair and free pape omen 
ae ie he a cope with the delicate political situation 
war in the then East Pakistan and war with India ere nto, bloody vl 
ne for Pakistan: defeat in the w 

it Pakistan became an independent 


commanders vi ; : his resi : . 

muffored due to the eran taeility. As the ealbience tapvition had 
sactesd him The conn cot 1971, no other general was in a ition to 
Bhutto, leader of the PPP which had bended over power to Zulfikar Ali 
Assembly in the 1970 general ¢ won the majority seats in the National 


General Zia-ul-} 
Glacted civiin ny, 127 and Po ps aed ym 
he-suocesded ino: nitially, he projected hi : period of directly 

; M consolidating hi d himself as a reluctant ruler but as 


law in Pakistan's i 
. history (July 1977- 
— in the 1973 iGuemmuees yn constitution but he om many 
wich re in waa nuns mary emacs 
————— Oe ill hip oath ik 08 sirnun cs De cool 
Goal an air crash in August 1988, In 


Noman, Pakistan: Potitical ang 
Poli 
1990), p18. ‘ Economic History Since 1947 (London: Kegan Paul, 
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other words, with the exception of a period of civilian rule spread over little 
over five years and six months (20 December 1971 to § July 1977), the 
military had, during 1958-88, either directly exercised power under the 
cover of martial law (1958-62, 1969-71, 1977-85) or ruled indirectly 

a civilianized government of a former or serving Army Chief 
(1962-69, 1985-88). 


Major Causes of the Erosion of Civilian Supremacy 

Three clusters of factors explain the decline of civilian influence over 
the military and the establishment the military's dominance in Pakistan. 
These are the nature of its political leadership and the problems of the civil 
society; the specific organizational characteristics of the military and its 
position in the society; and the interactions across the functional boundaries 
between the civil and the military domains, 

Pakistan faced a serious crisis of political leadership within a couple of 
years of attaining independence. Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
who led the independence movement died in September 1948, thirteen 
months after independence. Liaquat Ali Khan, his lieutenant and first Prime 
Minister, partially filled the gap but he was assassinated in October 1951. 
They got insufficient time to establish and legitimize the participatory 


institu esses. Their successors who did not possess national 
ceed a Je, let alone deal 


with difficult political and economic problems. ange | 
had feudal snd semi-feudal background and were primarily motivated by 
their personal ambitions and parochial cons 

during the freedom struggle, failed to 
aie ereeh ee ee n  Gives the weak and divided 


transform itself into a national party. vid 
leadership, “a Seales League could not be instrumental to state-building 


i hich suffered 

and nation-buildi It was not merely the Muslim League W 
ee ceeed, ntieditlen and weak organization, other ate Lin that 
i ffered from similar nesses 
vowed to displace the Muslim ane, 2 henjers were unable 10 develop 


and problems. Consequently, the polit " 
‘onal norms of the polity. By hire 
rch 1956, @ strong pattern of violation 

had been 


parl 
leaders showed little, if any, nee for te ee 
engaged | free-for-all struggle ior power. 
affected the economy, agricultural and a deve 
: ily : 
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and alienation at the common man level who felt that the political 
eesti co ange anateiaget reso Hertel mabe poll 
aspirations. general disposition of the lace towards the politi 
ntans nd er ranged rm ieee and nav svhatin 
The military in Pakistan stands out as the most cohesi ipli 
and task-oriented institution. It is the largest pool of deal domponerad 
possesses technology and skills which are also relevant to socio-economic 
modemization of the civil society, Above all, the military possesses 
sophisticated instruments of violence which are the ultimate source of its 
power. The military has benefitted from Pakistan's acute secutity problems 
caused by Pakistan's adversary relationship with India, a stronger military 
power, and Afghanistan's irredentist claims on Pakistani territory. All 
Pakistani governments—civilian and military—were convinced that 
Pakistan needed strong and well-equipped military to cope with the external 
threats. Strong religious fervour also created support for building a strong 
military. As a result, all governments allocated the largest share of the 
national budget to defence and security. The defence allocations 
coeruied the single largest item in the national budget from the beginning 
“s ¢Sepaphenaetnge heater ops peradeanenn gee 
itary also benefitted from Pakistan’ j 3 
Sponsored pacts in the 1950s. Tie Wek Weeoods: aime second ait 
traning that the three services obtained under these arrangements gave 


Wo the careadiiened the position of the military inthe polity and 


Traditionally, the i 
pect partly due to the martial traditions Of Poon sed 
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The traditional Punjabi-Pakhtun composition of the Army has been a source 
of strength that, inter alia, contributes to enhancing the military's efficacy in 
politics, However, this is one of the major grievances of Sindhis and 
Balochs, who are under-represented in the Army and are virtually non- 
existent in the higher echelons. 

The interaction across the functional boundaries between the civil and 
the military is inherent in any political system because the two domains are 
inter-connected. What really matters is the nature and direction of such 
interactions and their impact both on the two domains and the political 
system. If the military performs numerous functions in the civilian domain 
over an extended period, its position is likely to be strengthened in the 
polity at the expense of the civilian leaders and institutions. In Pakistan, the 
military was closely associated with the state formation process from the 
beginning and it helped the civilian government in performance of the 
administrative tasks. The government sought the assistance of the Army for 
evacuation and protection of refugees at the time of independence. Its 


i i viding humanitarian assistance to the 
personnel were also involved in providing greats 


for coping with natural calamities, i.¢. floods, cyclones, earthquake, ctc., as 


umber of other administrative problems, i.c., food shortages, 
ohana . g, etc. The military also made a 
| work in the form of anti-salinity 
communication, geared in 
northern areas, improvement of water resources in Balochistan, 
Th oe 4 to build the image of the 


las a 
The mil began to be viewed at the common man leve ; 
iaaamnee capable of salvaging the situation when the civilian leaders 
were unable to manage it. 
The growing stature of the military sh 
degeneration of the political machinery. The tee 


hardly assert their leadership om the milittry ‘on in the domestic political 


freedom and autonomy in dealing with their profession® 
which helped them to consolidate their position. The niioy bad bee 
“100 powerful” for the political leaders” to tamper with virtual 
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itself without outside interference.” 


The coups in Pakistan dislodged the discredited governmen 
suffered from a crisis of legitimacy and their political ee ancl 
Serious doubt. In 1958, the opposition political parties had built strong 
pressures on the civil government which was relying on the Army's support 
™ ts survival. In 1969, the nation-wide mass agitation had paralyzed the 
hie cai In 1977, the Violent street agitation immobilized the elder 
ae b iticiemge Initially, the military extended Support to the besieged 
ys ara t. However, the inability of the civilian government to 
ae crisis of legitimacy led the senior commanders to conclude 
Pos ae i eryecting a discredited regime which would not survive if 

ital St menor. This tempted them to assume power directly. 
Lithia Seren a to the coups in 1958, 1969 and 1977; the 
Fhe Most Opposition leaders who wanted to get rid 

- res at any cost, welcomed the military's decision. 
hs enna 7 a eeenennett that it might be easy for a discip- 
based consensus has not been 
polity, the — institutions and 

’ the i i i 
is fal con® | alienated from the political system. 


ei initial gains, i.c., restoration of law and order, 
resumption andl wn Sconomic activity, some measures of efficiency in 


Power. General Yahya Khan lagen nose Which brought Ayub Khan to 


lacked political prudence and skills to steet 
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Pakistan out of the East-West Pakistan conflict. His failure to maintain a 
balance between the diverse political, economjc and regional pressures 
plunged Pakistan into an unfortunate and bloody civil war, leading to 
Pakistan's defeat in the war with India. The limits of the military rulers to 
create viable political institutions facilitating political participation and 
socio-economic justice resurfaced during the period of General Zia-ul- 
Hag’s martial law. 

Zia-ul-Haq pursued the Islamization agenda to ensure his political 
survival and cultivated orthodox and conservative Islamic groups as a@ 
counterweight to his political adversaries who questioned the legitimacy of 
his extended rule, His selective Islamization strengthened the punitive, 
regulative, and extractive functions of the state but paid very little attention. 
to the Islamic principles emphasizing socio-economic egalitarianism and 
accountability of the rulers. This was coupled with a shrewd manipulation 
of the political forces so that no serious challenge developed at the national 
level. He succeeded in his’ venture but in his desire to perpetuate his rule he 
‘centuated the existing ethnic, linguistic, religious-sectarian cleavages 
which further divided and fragmented the political forces. These divisions 
and cleavages made Pakistan's transition to democracy in the post- 1988 
period extremely difficult and uncertain. 


Withdrawal from Power 

The military's withdrawal from power is @ complex affair, Despite the 
promise of an carly retum to the barracks, most military rulers find it 
difficult to surrender power, not to speak of adopting an apolitical posture. 
Their self-styled missionary zeal, the post-coup political problems and their 
Political goals and ambition, impel them to expand their goals and hang on 
to power. However, the military rulers are not able to overcome the crisis 


; 
There are different courses of action available to them to echievs Os 
goal. First, the ruling generals can resign their military 
exercising power as civilians. This is done when legal and constitutional 
arrangements have been made to ensure 
the politcal elite has been coopted. The military regimes adopt a graduated 
scheme, mostly starting at the lowest level, ic. the setting up 


councils, in order to build a new popular base for themselves. At times, the 
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top ruling gencral may like to keep his rank after changing to constitutional 
rule. The bottom line is that the generals who civilianize their rule wish to 
maintain a close relationship with their service, whether they retain the rank 
or discard their uniform. Second, the military commanders transfer power 
to a carefully selected “loyal” civilian leaders who act more or less as a 
show-picce, a facade, to give a civilian complexion to military rule. Third, 
they withdraw to the barracks but keep the successor civilian regime under 
close observation. They are not interested in the day-to-day affairs of the 
government but make sure that the civilian government does not neglect 
their professional and corporate interests. Fourth, the military may favour a 
permanent constitutional arrangement for their input to policy-making or 
demand some kind of Supervisory role. If the military commanders cannot 
evolve a Political framework reflecting any of these options or a 
- combination thereof, they are reluctant to transfer power to their civilian 
counterparts unless certain unforeseen developments cause a breakdown of 
the regime -1.€., @ Serious economic crisis, widespread and sustained street 
agitation, defeat in a war, dissension among the senior commanders. 

The dilemma the military regimes face is that the fessional and 
organizational attributes which facilitate the assumption po ti become 
obstacles to evolving viable solutions to the major political and economic 
problems. As a hicrarchical and authoritarian institution, the military 


tage It puts “premium on authoritarian rather than democratic attitude.” 


control apparatus of the state. Such itical 
and are unable to cope with the parting ns to the political aa 
Pressures, 
Diieteden ies 
Publications, 1972), ».79. and political Power (Beverly Hills: SAGE 


: Sans Prentice Hall, 1977), p. 119 een oh 

‘ Joseph per sye Min, Paredox of Military Politics in Sub-Saharan Aftica.” in Charles L 
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Ayub Khan and Zia-ul-Haq engaged in constitutional and political 
engineering, coopted a section of the political elite and excluded their 
political adversaries from the political process in order to civilianize their 
military regimes. They were successful in ensuring the continuity of the key 
personnel and policies in the post-martial law period and protected their 
personal, professional and corporate interests. But, their regimes could not 
overcome the crisis of legitimacy and never shaped up as viable entities. 
They had to rely heavily on the coercive apparatus of the state and the 
support of the Army. Ayub Khan had to quit when he faced massive street 
agitation and lost the support of the Army. Zia-ul-Haq flirtation with the 
Civilian dispensation ran into serious problems, Neither the general was 
satisfied with the performance of the coopted civilian leadership nor the 
latter succeeded in building an autonomous support base at the popular 
level. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was the only civilian leader who temporarily 

ih the. primacy of the civil over the military. This was partly due 
to the popular support he enjoyed in the early stage of his rule and partly 
because the military's reputation was at the lowest ebb due to the debacle in 
the 1971 war with India. He remo.ed a number of senior officers of the 
three services, especially those belonging to the Army, restructured nl 
military high command and reduced the tenure of the services chiefs. He 
was unable to sustain the commanding role of the civilian leadership 
because Pakistan's security environment did not improve in the mith 
The security pressures kept the military directly relevant to the future of e 
sate. Bhutto’s vision of Pakistan's active role at the international level a x 
impelled him to continue paying attention to the et eats e ss 
modernization of the military. As in the past, the military obtained the lion 


share i tiona What really titled the balance against Bhutto 
in the na | budget. ly titutions and processes which 


was his fai itical ins 
nine cnpees Se ie civilian leaders. He gradually 
tution and resorted to 


the Baloch insurgency, alienation of the politically active 
gto Fos caaathge 02 gs Mood en Bed 
Political machine weakened the civilian government. ¢ 
government was confronted with a massive strect agitation oot 1977, por be 
the opposition indicated that they were not averse to mages tn 
the military, the Army Chief seized the opportunity to overth Bhutto 
and reasserted the dominance of the military. yes 
cre Sin fhe top bran es Cee aa proce 
» A A 1991) to al 
lake effect wibprapice op bay Aerts created the conditions for holding 
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pt Agel ager followed by the transfer of power to the clected 
poh de General Aslam Beg and his successors (Asif Nawaz 
: yjua: August 1991-January 1993, Abdul Waheed Kaker: January 1993- 
rata arg and Jehangir Karamat: January 1996) supported constit- 
somes Participatory governance and avoided direct management of 


Post-Withdrawal Civil-Military Relations 


The military's decision to return to 
m to the barracks reflects a realistic 
the tp te of the domestic situation and the international environment. 
Fe ote recognize the right of the civilian leaders to govern and run 
vad rs of the state but this does not mean that the senior commanders 
cnet interest in power management at the highest level. The 
primary nsideration is not the exercise of supreme political power but the 
Saute advancement of professional corporate interests. If this can 

the outside, why step-in? 

Sy ongler—willgan the levers of power within a democratic 
teen eg ne scope for acting autonomously. The military 
Page . described as Non-take-over intervention whereby 

ra commanders _ make input to policy making, make specific 
peter arin Policy measures of the civilian government with 
reference i terests in respect to their internal service autonomy, the 
oan ra Service perks and benefits, and foreign policy issues 
direct concern tog They also expect that the civilian government 
pesca Provide vely effective and transparent administration capable 
Pm Some semblance of political order and economic stability in 


The ii 
ae coe ee ar phoned tule have enabled the military to penetrate 

Wor. Sectors of State and the socicty, i.e., government and semi- 
sducation, institutions, the private sector, industry, business agriculture, 
0p Saecaetemrapan and transportation. Different industrial, 


and semi governments organizatioins. 
and 
the governmen and the mili them to avail of their contacts with 
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civilian governments as these did not want to alienate the military. The 
military has thus spread out so widely in the government and the semi- 
government institutions, the society and the economy that it can exercise 
sufficient clout even when it is not in power. 

The experience of the two governments of Benazir Bhutto (December 
1988-August 1990 and October 1993-November 1996) and the first term of 
Nawaz Sharif (November 1990-July 1993) showed that the civilian 
governments could not disregard the sensitivities of the military, Their 
poor political and economic management, serious complaints about 
financial improprieties and attempts to tamper with the military's autonomy 
and professional interests caused strains in their interaction with the senior 
commanders. As the economy faltered and the military was convinced that 
these governments were unable or unwilling to improve their performance, 
they supported the President in removing these governments in August 
1990, April 1993, and November 1996. When, the confrontation between 
Nawaz Sharif (Prime Minister) and Ghulam Ishaq Khan (President) 
threatened the functioning of the government, the Army Chief brokered a 
deal between the two in July 1993 for their simultaneous resignations and 
the holding of new elections. The military’s decisive role in changing the 
political balance in the polity was once again demonstrated during Nawaz 
Sharif’s second term. The government's strategy to use its parliamentary 
majority to strengthen the position of the Prime Minister caused the 
executive-judiciary conflict which plunged the polity in a serious crisis in 
October-November 1997. What salvaged the position of Nawaz Sharif was 
the decision of the Army Chief to let his government stay-o8 because the 
senior commanders felt that the removal of the Prime Minister within one 
year of the elections would be very 
support in the parliament and the outside had not eroded. The Army's 
decision titled the balance in favour of the Prime Minister, making It 
possible for him to carry out his threat to impeach President Farooq Leghari 
ifthe later did not remove the Chief Justice as desired by the governmen 
The President preferred to resign on 
the government had no problem in removing the 
overcoming the crisis that could have led to the remove: 

The revived partici litical institutions and processes have not 
stabilized to the Pent thet Pokisten’s transition to democracy could be 
described as non-reversible. Civilian consolidation is threatened by ethnic 
and religious-sectarian conflict, up violence and a lack of minimum 
socio-economic security for the people. oe oe 
command voluntary loyalty of the populace. 4 
ander nevere preeure due to the intolerant and non-accomnos TS 
disposition of the competing political interests who often engage in a 
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for-all struggle for power. Above all, the unsatisfactory regional securi 
environment underlines the relevance of the military to state survival. The 
government is thus obliged to assign a high priority to defence. A civilian 
government, faced with such internal problems and external security 
Pressures, cannot take the command of the situation without the support and 
cooperation of the military. It must therefor cultivate good relations with 
the military and make funds available for the modernization of 
the military, There is a lack of consensus among the political leaders on 
the role of the military in the polity. The PPP and the Muslim League 
(Nawaz), while in opposition, and a couple of other political parties, 
including the Jamaat-i-Islami, often call upon the Army to force the 
government out of office. Such calls add to the problems of the government 
and bolster the position and role of the military in the political process. 


There is a cost for the military for its repeated i 

assumption of power. 
RAY is viewed as an sutonomous political actor with its own aisle 
rather 4 non-partisan institution, Many ills that characterize the civil 


What . . . 
: tranders dhe crking is that despite the political role of the 
one athe rewrge Tow tale — “remains hostage to its 
: = one 1 with an emphasis on 
mean: a and aloofness from active politics continue to 
number of officers fect tat vane g, Within the military and a large 


heir resentment does urban Sindh (1992-94). 
fair representation Rot appear to be So pronounced as the Mohajirs have 
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the three services, especially in the Air Foree and the 
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Navy. However, the growing ethnic consciousness will increasingly 
complicate the issue of legitimacy of direct military rule. These trends are 
reinforced by the tenacity of ideological commitment to democratic and 
participatory ethos that pervade the civil society. This commitment has 
survived despite intermittent constitutional breakdowns, political 
discontinuities, absence of elections after regular intervals, and the 
ascendancy of the military-bureaucratic elite. The fair and free electoral 
process is viewed as the legitimate mechanism for assumption and exercise 
of political power. 

These trends are expected discourage the senior commanders from 
directly ruling the country with broader political goals. However, the 
military can continue to influence the political process while staying on the 
Sidelines. The post-1988 pattern of civil-military relations enables the 
military to influence the nature and direction of political change as an 
mitonomous actor by virtue of its organizational strengths and its 
significant presence in all sectors of the government and the society. The 
best safeguard against the military's expanded role is the removal of the 
causes that produce intervention. As these causes persist in Pakistan and 
the participatory political institutions and have not been firmly 
established, the military will continue to overshadow the political process. 
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APPENDIX A 


A MEMORANDUM WRITTEN BY GENERAL AYUB 
KHAN, C-in-C OF THE ARMY: OCTOBER 4,1954 


A Short Appreciation of Present and Future Problems of 
Pakistan! 


The Aim. 


1. The ultimate aim of Pakistan must be 

to become a sound, a solid 
pea “ to be able to play its destined role in world history. 
Sagar a ete only if as a start a constitution is evolved that will suit 
= A, - Ae vet _— = be based on the circumstances confronting 
ng set on the path of unity, team work and creative 

2. Before such a constitution i it i 
oe can be devised, it is obvious that certain 
ey 6 ta Lehi’ be taken that will provide the setting for the 
ndered 1 @ constitution. Taking of such preliminary 
steps, therefore, becomes the immediate aim of Pakistan, a 


FA 
CTORS 


istic influence. As such they have all the 

2 , and hav ound 
Sse Psychologically to adjust to the sndidinen ‘ec 
freedom. Their peculiar complexes, exclusiveness, 
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considerable measure of partnership. 

(b) The population in West Pakistan, on the other hand, is 
probably the greatest mixture of races found anywhere in the 
world. Lying on the gateways to the Indian Sub-continent it 
was inevitable that each successive conquering race should 
have left its traces here. Consequently, this forced mixture of 
races has fusion of ideas, outlook and culture, despite 
linguistic variety obtained.. Strategically and economically 
too, this area is destined to stand or fall as a whole. Lying as it 
does in the basin of the Indus river and its tributaries, its 
future economic development must be considered as a whole 
to achieve maximum results. All this indicates, therefore, that 
West Pakistan, in order to develop properly and prove a 
bulwark of defence from the north or south, must be welded 
into one unit and all artificial provincial boundaries removed, 
regardless of any prejudices to the contrary which are mostly 
the creation of politicians rather than real. When doing this, 
however, regard must be had for the prejudices and fears of 
people and their future balanced development. This unit 
should therefore, be so subdivided that each sub-unit 
embraces a racial group or groups with a common economy, 
communications and potentiality for development, and 
administration decentralized in them to the maximum 
possible, : : 

(c) The creation of one unit in West Pakistan, howevet, iS 
possible only if the biggest constituent is prepared to show 


large- heartedness and make a sacrifice 


Besides, no coalition can work with one dominant partner. 
Therefore, for its preservation and the glory of Pakistan, 
Punjab should be asked to accept forty per cent representation 
in the legislature of this unit, others having eae . 
proportion to their population. But before such a unt 
brought into being, the existing provincial and state's 
legislatures and cabinets will have to be done away with so as 
not to interfere and impede reorganizavion- 

Deductions from the above: 

(1) Call East Bengal one unit and give it as much partnership as 


Possible 
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2) R ; ; ‘ : 
pre ee West Pakistan into one unit and give it similar partner- 
(3) ish incial ministri 
_ Abol Present provincial ministries and legislatures to speed up 


y fear of domination, Punj 
Oe cect representation in West Paki idiimen n= 
Both East and West units to have their own legisl islature. 


4. Given the abo it di 
ve, the fear of one unit dividing or dominating others 


5. i 
he teasing created two provincial units in Pakistan, the next question 
determine structure of administration in each unit. Before 


Our eventual aims cic. it would be appropriate to reiterate the fact ta 
that sul the “ develop democracy in Pakistan, but of a type 
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easily manageable and would make for a good deal of responsibility. 

7. As to the size and type of provincial and central legislatures, 
opinions may differ, but the need for strict economy in men and money 
would indicate that one legislature for each Province, of about 150 
members each, would do. Similarly the central legislature, of which 
mention will be made later, should not be of a strength more than that. 

8. Whilst talking about administration there is the problem of our 
legal system, which is most expensive, ineffective, dilatory, tyrannical and 


totally unsuited to our genius. This will need complete overhaul and to be 
made humane, quick and cheap. The answer would seem to lie in having a 
f evidence and procedural laws 


Jirga-cum-Judicial system and revision © 

with only one right of appeal. The highest judicial court for dealing with 
cases other than constitutional will have to be created in each sub-unit. The 
federal or the Provincial High Courts should deal only with cases of 
constitutional nature. 
Deductions from the above: 

(1) In each province there should be one legislature of about 150 
members each, headed by a cabinet, There should be a Governor in each 
province appointed by the President with powers of control over the 
Cabinet and the Services. 

(2) The electoral system 
colleges in each sub-unit by Univ 
members for the provincial legislature, 
elect the President, of which mention wi 

(3) The legal system should be simplifi 
units; introduction of Jirga-cum-judicial system to be examined. 
onduct Rules should be revised so as to 


(4) Government servants C oe 
make summary dealings in cases of rewards and punishment possible. 


should consist of election of electoral 
ersal suffrage, these colleges to elect 
the central legislature and also to 
Il be made later. 

ed and decentralized to sub- 


- Taian their federation on an 
9. Having created two units of the country, thelr 

equal besis without fear of domination of one over the other becote. © 
Practical proposition. This federation should consist of one legislative 
house of about 150 strong, equally divided amongst the two unos | t 
by a cabinet. This cabinet should have executive power as — <hr 
legislature, subject to some effective control by the President, © oe 
be elected’ The President should be made the final custodian ©” Fi 

ings right in both the 


provinces and the centre should they go wrong. Le : 
only if certified by the President except in cases where ore mae as 
three fourths majority. No change in the constitution shou 
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agreed to by the President. In case of serious disagreement between the 
President and the legislatures, provision should be made for fresh elections 
of either one or both. Acceptance of the Mohammad Ali Formula for the 
election of the President and passing of laws would perhaps be necessary. 

10. For reasons given before, the province should have as much 
partnership as possible and that means that in addition to the subjects 
already in their hands, communications, except inter-provincial, Industries, 
Commerce, Health etc., should be handed over to the Provinces, leaving 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and Currency in the hands of the Centre. 

11. The quick development of our resources and raising the standard 
of living of our people is one of the main problems which Pakistan has to 
solve, This can be done effectively only if we overhaul our educational 
system to prepare our manpower for the task and to have well-controlled 
and well- financed organisations to undertake major development projects. 
That indicates organization of Development Boards rather on the P. I. D. C. 
fashion for education, cottage industries, land and power and hosts of other 
things | in each Province. This arrangement will help relieve local 
administrations of a lot of head-aches and will ensure quick development. 

‘ 12. But nothing much will be gained unless we carry out land reforms 
in a scientific fashion. Possession of vast areas of land by a few is no longer 
defensible nor is acquisition of land without compensation. The Egyptian 
example is a very good one; they allowed the owner a certain limit of 


ing; buying the rest for distribution 
Cost in seventy yearly i i amongst peasants, who will pay the 


13. It was mentioned 


in Spirit of the z 
- We shall perhaps do Quran can be called an Islamic 
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Outline Plan: se ; 
\ liminary , abolish Provincial ministries an 
Bum ‘ West saiaes aad create one Province of it under a 
Governor with the requisite staff. 

16. Create sub-units in East Bengal and West Pakistan equivalent to a 
commissioner's division, each division containing racial group or groups 
with common language, common economy and communications and 
common development potential. Decentralize administration so that the 
head of the division becomes the king-pin of administration. 

17. Overhaul the legal system so as to make it cheaper and quicker, 
placing the highest, appellate court in a division, except for cases involving 
points of constitutional law, for which a Federal Court or a High “a — . 
each province should suffice. A Jirga-cum-judicial system 5 
evolved and procedural law simplified. , yeeareat 

18. Create Development Boards in each province cov cation, 
Water and Power, Land Reforms and Development, Cottage nant ord 

19. Create a Joint Staff for the three Services wnacr te ee np 
Commander who in addition to other duties should be the T gong 
and be the ex officio member of the Central Cabinet coming finally 
the President. 4s 

20, The Central Government to consist of one legislature a ded 
about 150 members equally divided between the two province, - 
and the President. The President to have overriding pee obginnrs 
control should things go wrong in the provinces oF ~~ es ot 
undue domination of the one province over the other; —_ 

Ali Formula to the election of President and passage © : . ner (A 

21. The Provincial ve es sou ote ig prides 

i t 150 members 
eens wy Ga adank the Governor to have some measure of contro 
over the Cabinet and the Services. ape 

22. Province to have maximum partnership sot fine 
bolding only with Defence, Foreign Affairs, Currency 


i i irit 
2s. Finally, hope and pray that this Constitution is worked! in ‘2 9 
of the Quran. If so, our solidarity, strength and future 
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PROCLAMATION MADE BY ISKANDER MIRZA, 
PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN, ON 7TH OCTOBER 1958 


For the last two years, I have been watchi with the deepest anxiety 
te ules struggle for power, corruption, ee shemaie exploitation of our 
1 honest, patriotic and industrious masses, the lack of decorum and 

nm Sr. political onde. There have been a few 
honourable exceptions. But being in a minority they have not been able to 
assert their influence in the affairs of the country. 

These despicable activities have led to i i lowest 

a dictatorship of the | 
order. Adventurers and exploiters have flourished to siacdindaiine of the 
masses and are getting richer by their nefarious practices. 


ite . 
Despi my repeated endeavours, no serious attempt has been made to 


the food crises. : 
country "which should bo ream Problem of life and deeth for us ins 


Present system of 
‘0 increase production. In East Pakistan, on the other hand, 


Organized smuggling of food, medicines and other iti 


Pre-partition Whett 
civilized mode of procedure, Yo) te, Of NOt it is certainly not a 


do not raise the prestige of your country 
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brought Pakistan on the verge of ruination will rig the elections for their 
own ends. They will come back more revengeful because | am sure the 
dections will be contested mainly, on personal, regional and sectarian basis. 
When they return, they will use the same methods which have made a tragic 
farce of democracy and are the main cause of the present widespread 
frustration in the country. However much the administration may try, | am 
convinced, judging by shifting loyalties and the ceaseless and unscrupulous 
ramble for office. that elections will be neither free nor fair. They will not 
wive our difficulties. On the contrary, they are likely to create greater 
happiness and disappointment leading ultimately to a really bloody 
fevolution. Recently, we had elections for the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation. Twenty per cent. of the electorate exereised their votes, and 
Gut of these, about fifty per cent. were bogus votes. 


We hear threats and cries of civil disobedience in order to retain private 
volunteer organizations and to break up the One Unit. These disruptive 
tendencies are a good indication of their patriotism and the length to which 
politicians and adventurers are prepared to go to achieve their parochial 
=Ms. 

ed to unintelligent and irresponsible 

ut from selfish view-points, often by 

e desire to have friendly 

their best to create bad 

tries like the U.S.S.R., 

t India, of course, 

Il be nowhere near the 

i ies treat foreign 
ns raph oie’ yn the confusion 


For the last three years, I have been doing my utmost to work the 
ituti in a democratic way. I have laboured to bring about coalition 
ater coalition, hoping that it would stabilize the and that th 
affairs of the country would be run in the interests ie a 
in their dishonest ways have on every yep 

tempts palace intrigues. It has become fashionable to put all the por 
the President. A wit said the other day, "If it rains too much it is the "au" 0 
a Prsidont and if it doesnot rai itis the fault 9 We esident” 
were concerned, | would go on Faye 
contempt it deserve, But the intention of these traitors and unpatriovs 
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elements is to destroy the prestige of Pakistan and the Government by 
attacking the Head of the State. They have succeeded to a great extent, and, 
if this state of affairs is allowed to go on, they will achieve their ultimate 
Purpose, 
_ My appraisal of the internal situation had led me to believe that a vast 
majority of the people no longer have any confidence in the present system 
of government and are getting more and more disillusioned and 
disappointed and are becoming dangerously resentful of the manner in 
which they have been exploited. Their resentment and bitterness are 
justifiable. The leaders have not been able to render them the service they 
deserve and have failed to prove themselves worthy of the confidence the 
masses had reposed in them. 

The Constitution which was brought into being on 23rd March 1956, 
after so many tribulations, is unworkable. It is full of dangerous compro. 


le to t le, When it is 
Rady, and at the appropriate time, it will be submitted apg ae 


It is said that the Constitution is sacred. But 

< more sacred than the 

or anything else is the country and the welfare and happiness 
People is the integrity of Pakistan. It is seriously threatened by the 


a) The Constitution of the 23rd March, 1956, will be abrogated. 


b) The 
immedanr't tn4 Provincial Governments will be dismissed wit 


©) The 
| Geer Parliament and Provincial Assemblies will be 
* All political parties will be abolished, 

Until alternative arrangements are made, Pakistan will come undet 
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Martial Law. I hereby appoint General Mohammad Ayub Khan, 
Commander-in-.Chief, Pakistan Army, as Chief Martial Law 
Administrator and place all the Armed Forces of Pakistan under 
his coummand, 

To the valiant Armed Forces of Pakistan, | have to say that having been 
closely associated with them since the very inception of Pakistan, I have 
leamed to admire their patriotism and loyalty. | am putting a great strain on 
them. | fully realize this, but I ask you, officers and men of the Armed 
Forces, on your service depends the further existence of Pakistan as an 
independent nation and a bastion in these parts of the Free World. Do your 
job without fear or favour and may God help you. 

To the people of Pakistan I talk as a brother and a fellow compatriot. 
Present action has been taken with the utmost regret but | have had to do it 
in the interests of the country and the masses, finer men than whom it is 
difficult to imagine. To the patriots and the law-abiding, | promise you 
will be happier and freer. The political adventurers, the smugglers, the 
black-marketeers, the hoarders, will be unhappy and their activities will be 
severely restricted. As for the traitors, they had better flee from the country 
ifthey can and while the going is good. 


APPENDIX C 


GENERAL (LATER FIELD MARSHAL) AYUB KHAN’S 
FIRST BROADCAST TO THE NATION; 
8TH OCTOBER 1958 


I am going to address you on matters which 

: are both solemn and 
Serious. It is vital that you should listen to them carefully, understand them 
correctly, $0 as to be able to act constructively —as in correct action lies the 
salvation of us all and our future generations. 


You should have heard by now the declaration by the President 
sy - ing the Constitution and imposing Martial law throughout Pakistan. 
wee me as the Chief Martial Law Administrator and all the 
Armed Forces of Pakistan, including the civil armed forces, have been put 
under my command. This is @ drastic and extreme step taken with grest 
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There are two things a man-a man of any conscience finds it very 
Gifficult to do : change his religion, change party affiliations. But our so- 
called representatives in the Assemblies shifted from one party to the other 
without turning a hair or feeling any pangs of conscience. This is the basis 
en which democracy has been run in Pakistan and in the sacred name of 
islam, In the process, all ideals and the high sense of values inherént in our 
religion and culture have been destroyed. The result is total administrative, 
tconomic, political and moral chaos in’ the country, which cannot be 
wlerated in these dangerous time. Pakistan certainly cannot afford this 
luxury. It has far too many internal problems to solve and external dangers 
© guard against—to solution of which the prerequisite is a secure and 
stable base within the country. 

Our people are by nature patriotic and good people. They are tolerant, 
patient and can rise to great heights when well led. They are also a 
and could see all this happening in front of their eyes. But they found them- 
telves helpless as they did not wish to aggravate the problems facing the 
country or perhaps did not wish to hurt the feelings of the Army bare wale 
the final analysis, is responsible for law and order and which had serv 
them so well with loyalty and devotion. But lately 1 could see that they i 
beginning to lose faith even in us for not saving them from the tyranny : 
mental and spiritual torture. | am sure they are sick and tired of the 
unscrupulous type of politicians who were busy tearing their dear rare 
into pieces. The Army too felt the same and much moré, but held their 
patience for reasons which I will just now explain. 

This is the occasion on which I feel I sh 
women into confidence as to the Army's attitu 


intemal problems facing the country t os 
Ee .W conscious of our li 
decided flo build i es sable army free from politics, @ model of devotion 
© duty and integrity imbued with the spirit of service to the a °F 4 + 
capable of effectively defending the country. Further, I always By oat 
People that our major task is to give cover to the country behi Ps cy 
Could build a sound democratic system and lay the foundation ° a si 
future. We kept severely aloof from politics. 
You may not know, but I refused of | rp 
bulam Mohammad's offer to take over the country 
ee ce ee ae Pakioun veer foe ee Bee Toe 
and also had a fai that some politicians would rs 
and lead the Pies yn! better eee: Events have falsified ora tel 
ted we have some ts ta presenl pals. A permeced Warn et bg posi 
turned into a laughing stock. This is sad, but the situation 


| 
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and remedies found, as God willing they are going to be 
Let me announce in unequivocal terms ‘oll 
that our ultimate aim i 

ly a but of the type that people can understand and work 
When nue keondie ee ee 
pia cpapapat eotme we to put this mess right and put the 
ie ola of a long-term nature. We shall do our utmost to solve 

eradicate evils. But in all this, | must demand your wholehearted 
and palin yobs <o-oPeration and patience. 1 must also ask you to work har 
sek bices ons effort. This is the period when our State has to be built 
the place of hard sweat ba pat te Anes chick 3 
should be in our power to put right. We shall see thot drew hey un 


tighten up the existing la 

¢ existing laws on matters li wie which 

amongst oficial, any form of bribery or corruption Inacdng. aati 

Such matters will be dealt’ san type of anti-social or anti-ctae sctivity 

ie a activities ss bad eae Se 

irmly curbed in order Pakistan i description shall -be 
is made safe for the law-abiding 


must ak thom  dchage th onset rtp 
Giaaact - Here is an opportunity for you to show 
Ms what sort of stuff you are made of ! Your 


Hite 
i 
! 


Ht 
Ese 
5 
ii 
3 
i 
i 
ki 
i 
Ht 


i 


internal stability j aggression. 
Sins aggression from outeide ny “saeniial if they are 
to do them loyal il Law, Whatever these upon to perform duties in 
times must be corre » and unhesitatingly, Their behaviour at all 


Correct, disciplined 
and impartial. | have every confidence in 


fi 
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their ability to face any challenge, however difficult | may be. 

A word for the disruptionists, political opportunists, smugglers, black- 
marketers and other such social vermin, sharks and leeches. The soldiers 
und the people are sick of the sight of you. So it will be good for your 
health to turn a new leaf and begin to behave, otherwise retribution will be 
ewift and sure. At any rate, they have no cause to feel neglected. We shall 
bemaking desperate efforts to catch up with them as soon as possible. 

Ihave spoken to you, my fellow citizens, at some length to put you in 
the picture and remove doubts and misgivings and to convince you that this 
extreme step has been taken in your interest and in the interest of the 
sability of Pakistan, Now let us all bow before Almighty God in all 
humility to guide us to a better future, so that we may emerge from this 
hour of trial as a sound, solid and strong nation! Amen! Pakistan 


Paindabad! . 
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TEXT OF THE LETTER SENT ON 24TH MARCH 1969 BY 
FIELD MARSHAL AYUB KHAN TO THE C-in-C 
PAKISTAN ARMY, GENERAL YAHYA KHAN 


_ _It is with profound regret that I have come i 
civil administration and constitutional authority saa vcore 
ineffective. If the situation continues to deteriorate at the present alarming 
rate, all economic life, indeed, civilised existence will become impossible. 
I am left with no option but to i Defence 
Forces of Pakistan, which today jaiedie’s che dhe attain’ and legal 
ee t, to take over full control of the affairs of the country. They are, 
sl Brace of God, in position to retrieve the situation and to save the 
try from utter chaos and total destruction. They alone can restore sanity 


and put the coun 
: try back on the road to progress in a civil and constitutional 


Restoration and maintenance 
| an of full democracy, according 
porns tcp of our faith and the needs of our som ether 
—_ op the highest quality wee salvation of our people who a 
. en i i isi 
destined to play a glorious tole in the mata are hag 


name ma‘ 
this turmoil was delibecare oes © Blotify it, the time will show that 
elements. They made ie wo “rested sby well-tutored and well-backed 
semblance of law and order ble for the Government to maintain any 


of expression of saner - 
public : 
t opinion was subjected to inhuman pressure. 
ruthless public regen i ies were subjected 
criticism or blac ce 


sanyil The result is that all social and ethics 

become inoperative and j el struments of Government have 
The economic lif 
Workers and 

' " While & incited and urged lapsed. ers 


. . Us inflation, 
All this is the result of the reckless 
conduct of those who acting under 
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the cover of a mass movement, struck blow after blow at the very roots of 
the country during the last few months. The pity is that a large number of 
innocent but gullible people became victims of their evil designs. 

I have served my people to the best of my ability under all 
circumstances. Mistakes there must have been but what has been achieved 
and accomplished is not negligible. There are some who would like to undo 
all that I have done and even that which was done by the Governments 
before me. But the most tragic and heart-rending thought is that there are 
elements at work which would like to undo even what the Quaid-i-Azam 
had done, namely the creation of Pakistan. 

Ihave exhausted all possible civil and constitutional means to resolve 
the present crisis, I offered to meet all those regarded as the leaders of the 
people. Many of them came to a conference recently but only after I had 
fulfilled all their pre-conditions. Some declined to come for reasons best 
known to them. I asked these people to evolve an agreed formula. 

They failed to do so in spite of days of deliberations. They finally 
agreed on two points and I accepted both of them. I then offered that the 
unagreed issues should all be referred to the representatives of the people 


by the people could not arrogate to themselves the authority to decide al 
civil and constitutional issues, including those on which even they are not 
agreed among themselves. | thought | would call the National Assembly to 
consider the two agreed points but it soon became obvious that this would 
be an exercise in futility, The members of the Assembly are no longer free 
agents and there is no likelihood of the agreed two points being faithfully 
adopted. Indeed, members are being threatened and compelled either to 
boycott the session or to move such amendments as would liquidate the 
Central Government, make the maintenance of the Armed Forces 
impossible, divide the economy or the country and break up Pakistan into 
little bits and pieces. 

Calling the Assembly in such chaotic conditions can only aggravate the 
situation. How can any one deliberate coolly and dispassionately on 
fundamental problems under threat of instant violence ? 

It is beyond the capacity of the civil government to deal with the 
Present complex situation, and the Defence Forces must step in. 

It is your legal and constitutional responsibility to defend the country 
not only against extemal aggression but also to save it from internal 
disorder and chaos, The nation expects you to discharge this responsibility 
to preserve the security and integrity of the country and to restore 
social, economic and administrative life. Let peace and happiness be 
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brought back to this anguished land of | million people. 

I believe you have the capacity, patriotism, dedication and imagination 
to deal with formidable problems facing the country. You are the leader of a 
force which enjoys the respect and admiration of the whole world. Your 
colleagues in the Pakistan Air Force and in the Pakistan Navy are men of 
honour and | know that you will always have their full support. Together 
the Armed Forces of Pakistan must save Pakistan from disintegration. 


I should be grateful if you would convey to ev i i 
ery soldier, sailor and 
airman that I shall always be i i i 
-e3 - proud of having been associated with them as 
They must know that in this grave hour the 
y have to act as the 
arearereou Pakistan. Their conduct and actions must be inspired by the 
me Islam and by the conviction that they are serving the interests 
It has been a great honour to have served i i 
the valiant and inspired 
people of Pakistan for so long a period. Ma i 
; God guide them to 
toward greater prosperity and glory. j " adil 
| must also record my great appreciation of your unswerving loyalty. | 
know that patriotism has been a constant source of inspiration for you all 


life. I 
Siacee pray for your success and for the welfare and happiness of my 
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FIELD MARSHAL AYUB KHAN'S LAST ADDRESS 
TO THE NATION: 
25TH MARCH 1969 


This is the last time that | am addressing you as President of Pakistan. 
The situation in the country is fast deteriorating. The administrative 
institutions are being paralysed. Self-aggrandisement is the order of the day. 
The mobs are resorting to Gheraos at will, and get their demands accepted 
under duress. And no one has the courage to proclaim the truth. 


The persons who had come forward to serve the country have been 
intimidated into following the mobs. There is none among them who can 
challenge this frenzy. The economy of the country has been crippled; 
factories are closing down and production is dwindling every day. 

You can well appreciate the feelings which overwhelm me at this 
moment. The country, which we nourished with our sweat and blood, has 


I had once suggested to you that the national problems should be 
settled in the light of reason and not in the heat of emotions. You have seen 
that the fire of emotions once kindled has rendered every man helpless. 


have endeavoured to serve you to the best of my ability: I firmly 
believe that the people of Pakistan are endowed with the blessings of on 
eternal faith and they have the capacity to overcome every difficulty. All 
that our people need is patience, discipline and unity. 

On February 21, | had announced that | would not contest the next 
elections. | had hoped that after this ple would restore 
peaceful atmosphere and would try to find a suitable solution to the 
country’s political problems in « dispassionate mood. 1 thought that personal 
hatred wuld vanish and once again we would devote ourselves to the 
progress of the country. 


Unfortunately, the conditions continued to deteriorate from bad to 
its of the round table conference. After 


ives of various parties could agree only 
had suggested that the 


referred for a decision 


of them was insisting for the immediate ; 
out even waiting for the election of the people's representatives: 
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Some people suggested to me that if all these demands were acc 

cepted, 

panos wennids anna i 0 comet tL eeeh NTE Non ot 
acceptance of these demands would have spelled the liquidation 0! 


I have always told you that Pakistan's salvation lay in a ° 
strong centre | 
SN rte orn ee i the 
ire preserving a strong Centre. But now it is being said tha! ‘he 
country divided into two parts, The Centre should be rendered 
ineffective caennaipewesieys usnrnen, She tetinan amass! 
ans the political entity of West Pakistan be done away with. 

It is impossible for me to preside over the destruction of our count'y 

It grieves me to see that a great desire of my life could not be realise! 


It was my desire to establish the tradition . eet 
stituents Viaabinaiid i deotaeaticianndone ee: power shou 


éfennahioumen s preveling te Gir eoullty; Sry sot péeetble to con 

Assembly session. And those members may not even dare to attend '*. 

seal And who would come, not be able to express!" 

opinion because of fear, There is also the danger of the Nal! 
Assembly becoming the scene of bloody conflicts. 

The integrity of the country takes precedence aise 

- nyt over every thing “" 

The fundamental and basic constitutional issues can only be settled |" * 


Today such an atmosphere does 
i not exist. As soon itor 
improve some one stokes up the fires of mischief. It is painful 


longer und! 3 
instit . pecom™ 


in-chiet of aot n demands that General Y 
responsibilities. The Pakistan Navy Cees fulfil his consti"! ihe 


and patriotism. They should *!” 


ahya Khan, the Com", 


qo" 
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‘keep in view the welfare of the people and their every action should be in 
conformity with the principles of Islam. 

The security of the country demands that no impediments be placed in 
‘the way the Defence Forces and they should be enabled to carry out freely 
their legal duties. In view of this, | have decided to relinquish today the 
Office of the President. 

Tam conscious of your sentiments. Have faith in the Almighty and do 
fot abandon hope. | am very grateful to you all that you not only conferred 
on me the honour of being the President of Pakistan for ten years but also 
patticipated in the work of national reconstruction with courage and 

Your achievements will be written in history in letters of 
gold. 1 also thank the Government servants who, at difficult moments 
displayed courage and selflessly served the nation mn every way. 

Some of my close associates have been subjected to bitter and uncalled 
for criticism. But unmindful of all this they worked day and might for the 
betierment of the country with humility and dedication. The Almighty will 
reward them. 

My dear countrymen, my parting request to you is to appreciate the 
delicate situation and assist your brethren in the defence forces in every 
conceivable manner to maintain law and order. 

Every soldier is your own brother. He is animated by love for the 
country and his heart and head are illumined by the light of Islam. | pray to 
God for the speedy and complete establishment of harmony and peace so 
that we continue to march towards progress and prosperity along the path of 
democracy. 


ee ee ll dll 
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GENERAL A. M. YAHYA KHAN'S FIRST 
BROADCAST TO THE NATION: 
26TH MARCH 1969 


You have already heard Field Marshal Mohamnmd Ayub Khan’ 
speech, which was broadcast on Tuesday and b Os 
: y y now, you must also have 
read his letter of 24th March which is addressed to me and has been 
published in the press. As is evident from this letter, Field Marshal 
Mohammad Ayub Khan i 
yu took all possible steps, in the past few weeks to 
nnorteclniner era prsmealptennam diy teers na 2ige ere 
Of power could take: place, Aw-we allow, bis efforts did sot most wit 
uccess. He, therefore, called upon me to carry out my prime duty of 
protecting this country from utter destruction. 
As proclaimed earlier | have imposed Martial throughout 
. . Law 
taulan. We in the Armed Forces had hoped that sanity would prevail and 
Ha axpeme step would not be necessary, but the situation has i 
t = pitt that normal law enforcing methods have become totally 
er ~ almost completely broken down. Serious damage of 
aS Property 1, Occurred and a state of panic has paralysed life in the 
rn tion has gone down to a dangerously low level, and economy 
peoaest ff dally touting nbrevedented vet back Strikes and violence have 
Leeson eh feo the country has been driven to the edge of an 
case ‘ete — Wit ened back to safety and normal conditions 
ipieckii sap delay. The Armed Forces couild not remain idle 
tit covantey.fvoen utter diesen, Pee ae tes OOF 
as Got as ter disaster. I have, therefore, taken this step. 
property of the peonie Pons, Martial Law is to protect life, liberty and 
and foremost tee ne an Put the administration back on the rails. My firs 
bring back sani as the Chief Martial Law administrator, therefore, is 
administrative laxity ne the people. We have had enough of 
in any form or manner. Let and I shall see to it that this is not 
Serious note of this warnj every member of the administration take * 
Fellow countrymen, 
have no ambition other thee nt make it absolutely clear to you ths 
pec creation of conditions conducive 10 
tutional t. It is my firm belief that, * 


Smooth transfer of power to tt 
a workable Constitution and find # 
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solution of all other political, economic and social problems that have been 
agitating the minds of the people. | am, however, conscious of the genuine 
difficulties and pressing needs of various sections of our society including 
the student community, the labour and our peasants. Let me assure you that 
my administration will make every endeavour to resolve these difficulties. 


Aword about your brethren in the Armed Forces : You are well aware 

that they have always stood by the nation selflessly and gallantly; they have 
always responded to the call of duty with promptness and devotion. They 
have never regarded any sacrifice as too great to ensure and enhance the 
security and the glory of Pakistan. The Armed Forces belong to the people. 
they have no political ambitions and will not prop up any. individual -or 
party. At the same time | wish to make it equally clear that we have every 
intention of completing the mission that we have embarked upon, to the 
nation’s satisfaction. 
We are passing through the_most fateful period of our history. The recent 
events have dealt a serious blow to our national prestige and progress. The 
Martial Law administration cannot and will not tolerate agitational and 
destructive activities of any kind. | urge everyone of you to cooperate with 
my administrations in bringing the country back to sanity. Let everyone, 
whatever his calling may be, return to his post and do his bit to repair the 
damage caused to the economy and well being of Pakistan. 


APPENDIX G 


EXCERPTS FROM Z.A. BHUTTO'S 
ADDRESS TO THE NATION: 
4th March 1972 


As I have repeatedly said, the strength of Pakistan lies in the 
strengtt of its people. We are determined, come what may, to make our 
people strong, to make our people happy, to make our people content and to 
make our people feel that it is their Pakistan, the Pakistan of their dreams, 
to make them feel that their children will have a secure und happy future 
and that they have really been in the promised land. 

__ My dear friends, citizens, the interests of the country are supreme and it 
is in the interest of the country and in the interest of the Armed Forces of 
Pakistan that today we have taken the decision to replace the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pakistan Army and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan 
nie Kone Both of them have been replaced by officers who are familiar 
aan ala who have kept working with them with 
sel es records. Replacements have been made on 
—— ghest consideration of the country and the Anmed 
_ By now you must have heard Lt-General Gul Hasan Khan who ha: 
ane 4 
rape alan ee has been replaced by Lt.-Genetal Tikka Khan ao’ 
: Rahim Khan has been replaced by Air Marshal Zala 
eee: rom today we will no longer have anachronistic and obsolete 
ommander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. Every wing of the 


th C . . e . 4 
has worked successfully j POR many countries and this practice 
So we have cheaged countries. 


Pakistan and injected . 
We are determined we on Pemsemt Pattern into this vital service. 
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direct all their talents and energy to build this great machine. And you must 
femember, my friends and compatriots, that the people of Pakistan and the 
Ammed Forces themselves are equally determined to wipe out the 
Bonapartic influence from the Armed Forces. It is essential so that these 
tendencies never again pollute the political life of this country. Bonapartism 
i an expression which means that professional soldiers turn into 
professional politicians. 1 use the word Bonapartic because what has 
happened in Pakistan since 1954 and more openly since 1958 is that some 
professional Generals turned to politics not as a profession but as a plunder 
and as a result the influences that had crept into Pakistan's socio-political 
life destroyed its fabric as the influence of Bonapartism had affected 
Europe in the 18th and 19th centuries. But come what may, these 
Bonapartic influences must be rooted out in the interest of the Armed 
Forces and the people of Pakistan. So, that is why these decisions had to be 
taken and | am certain the whole nation will rally round it and everyone in 
the Armed Forces from ordinary jawan to senior officer right down to the 
oad will understand it in the spirit in which these decisions have been 


I recently had a long session with General Tikka Khan and I had given 
him my ideas and my thoughts on impro ving the morale and standard of the 

istan Army. A similar meeting, this evening, | am going to have with 
the new Chief of Staff of the Air Force, Air Marshal Zafar Choudhry, and | 
hope that we can have equally constructive meeting. | had a similar meeting 
with the Chief of Staff of the Navy. 

You must also know that along with structural change we have decided 
that the tenure of the Chiefs of Staff will be fixed, and under no 
Circumstances will there be an extension of that tenure. It will remain a 
fixed tenure and at the conclusion of it there will have to be new person 
teplacing the present incumbent. Only in this way can fresh ideas begin to 
flow because it is necessary for new ideas to take charge over a period of 
fe. Ths is both in the imterest ofthe Armed Forces and the nation. 

As far as the Air Force is concerned, we have to have a more 
changes because on taking over on the 20th December 1 announced the 
changes in the Army. A number of Army Generals were retired and some 
others were retired in the Navy also. It is necessary 
Air Force, . 

So not only the commander-in-Chief of the Air Force has been reliev 
of his duties but in addition to that we are retiring today Air Vice-Marshal 

Yusuf, Air-Vice-Marshal Khaiber Khan, Air Commodore Abdul 
Qadir, Air Commodore Salahuddin, Air Commodore T.S. Jan and Group 
Capt Syed Mansur Ahmad Shah. These officers are also retired ‘Tom (s 

oree...... 
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GENERAL MOHAMMAD ZIA-UL-HAQ’S FIRST 
ADDRESS TO THE NATION: 
Sth July 1977 


I deem it a singular honour to address the great nation of this great 
country. | am grateful to God Almighty for this. You must have learnt by 
now that the Government of Mr, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto has ceased to exist and 
an interim Government has been established in its place. This change-over 
which began at about midnight last night, was completed by this morning. | 
am grateful to God Almighty that the process of change-over has been 
accomplished smoothly and peacefully. This action was carried out on my 
orders. During this period the former Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
and some of his colleagues have been taken into protective custody. Like- 
wise, all the prominent leaders of the Pakistan National Alliance except 
Begum Nasim Wali Khan have also been taken into custody. 


The reactions to this takeover have so far been very encouraging. A 
stream of congratulatory messages has been pouring in from differen! 
quarters. | am grateful for this to my nation as well as to the buoyant and 
“Momin” Armed Forces of Pakistan. 


It is necessary to add here that some le have expressed misgiving 
dist the Army takeover may heve been at the behest of someone, Could 
be that General Zia had secretly concerted with the former Prime Minister? 
On this, I can only say that truth can never remain unex 
an air of distrust has been created during the past few months that eve? 
well wesning people also get bogged down in doubts and spprebesions 

ou must have heard from the mom in that the Armed 
Fisuer of Paiste have taken over ae chtioecnn of fa com. 1 


Pakistan geniachy ori &, Pleasant act, because the Armed Fores ¢ 


Jeet “lectins were held in our beloved homeland on March 7 last. TH 


gee tat hy cab of oo EE Ta 
rigged Alliance). alleged that the elections : 
Tgged on a large scale and demanded esh elections, To pres 
Or re-elections, they launched a movement which assumed sv" 
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lies in democracy and democracy alone. 

It is mainly due to this belief that the Armed Forces resisted the 
temptation to take over during the recent provocative circumstances in spite 
of diverse massive political pressures. The Armed Forces have always 
desired and tried for the political solution to political problems. That is why 
the Armed Forces stressed on the then Government that they should reach a 
compromise with their political rivals without any loss of time. The 
Government needed time to hold these talks. The Armed Forces bought 
them this valuable period of time by maintaining law and order in the 
country. The Armed Forces were subjected to criticism from certain 
quarters for their role in aid of the civil administration, but we tolerated this 
criticism in the hope that it was a passing phase, We hoped that when this 
climate of agitational frenzy came to an end, the nation would be able to 
appreciate the correct and constitutional role of the Armed Forces and all 
fears would be allayed. 

I have just given you a very broad outline picture of the situation 
obtaining in the country. It must be quite clear to you now that when the 
political leaders failed to steer the country out of a crisis, it Is an 
inexcusable sin for the Armed Forces to sit as silent spectators. It is 
primarily, for this reason, that the Army perforce, had to intervene, to save 
the country. 

I would like to point out here that | saw no prospects of a compromise 
between the People’s Party and the PNA, because of their mutual distrust 
tnd lack of faith. It was feared that the failure of the PNA and PPP to reach 
* compromise would throw the country into chaos and the country would 
thus be plunged into a more serious crisis. This risk could not be taken in 
view of the larger interest of the country. The Army had, therefore, to act as 
# result of which the Government of Mr. Bhutto has ceased to exist: Martial 
Law has been imposed throughout the country: the National and Provincial 
Assemblies have been dissolved and the provincial Governors and 
Munsters have been removed. 

But the Constitution has not been abrogated. Only the operation of 
certain parts of the Constitution has been held in abeyance. Mr. Fazal Elahi 

has very kindly consented to continue to discharge his duties as 
President of Pakistan as heretofore under the same Constitution. | am 
Pt to hm for this. To assist him inthe discharge of Wis oti 

“member Military Council has been formed. Counc: 
the Chairman, Joint Chief of Staff, and Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

| will discharge the duties of the Chief Martial Law Administrator. 
Martial Law erders and instructions, as and when required, will be issued 
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under my orders. 

I met Mr. Justice Yaqub Ali, Chief Justice of Pakistan, this morning. | 
am grateful to him for the advice and guidance on legal matters. | want to 
make it absolutely clear that neither | have any political ambitions nor does 
the Army want to be detracted from its profession of soldiering. | was 
obliged to step in to fill in the vacuum created by the political leaders. | 
have accepted this challenge as a true soldier of Islam. My sole aim is to 
organise free and fair elections which would be held in October this year. 


Soon after the polls, power will be transferred to the elected 
representatives of the people. | give a solemn assurance that | will not 
deviate from this schedule. During the next three months, my total attention 
will be concentrated on the holding of elections and | would not like to 
dissipate my powers and energies as Chief Martial Law Administrator on 
anything else, 


It will not be out of place to mention here that I hold the Judiciary of 
the country in high esteem. I will do my best to refrain from doing any- 
thing which is likely to restrict the power of the Judiciary. However, under 
unavoidable circumstances, if and when Martial Law Orders and Martial 
Le Pee aaa Ln ee Rien et be challenged in any cowteg 

iw. 

1 will soon announce the modalities and detailed timetable for the 
holding of elections. 1 hope and expect that all political parties will co- 
operate with me in this behalf. A good measure of tension had been created 
in the country during the recent political confrontation. It had, therefore, 
become imperative to allow time to cool off human emotions. | have, 
therefore, banned all political activities from today till further orders. 
Political activities, however, will be allowed before the polls. 


operation from my countrymen to achieve this noble mission. | also 
Gil GME Gt bait ond tae, eae oe na 
wholehearted co-operation to me. 


to become the Acting Governors of their i 
in the civil administrati Ws ite a ee 
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are hereby assured that no victimisation will take place. 

However, if any public servant fails in the discharge of his duties, 
shows partial role or betrays the confidence of the nation, he will be given 
exemplary punishment. Similarly, if any citizen disturbs law and order in 
the country, he will also be severely dealt with. 

So far as foreign relations are concerned, | want to make it absolutely 
clear that 1 will honour all the agreements, commitments and contracts 
signed by the outgoing Government. 

In the end, 1 would appeal to all the officers and men of the Armed 
Forces to discharge their duties justly and impartially. | hope they will deal 
with every situation without showing any undue lenience. I will also expect 
them to forgive those who have ridiculed or harassed them. This will be > 
the true Islamic tradition. I call upon them to preserve their own honour we 
that of their profeSsion in the discharge of their duties. | am sure they wi 
acquit themsélves of their new responsibility honourably. This _ will 
certainly enhance their prestige and position in the society. 

I will now like to enumerate the following few points:- 

l. The civil courts will continue to discharge their duties as before. 

2. The Federal Security Force will soon Se reorganised. 

3. Large-scale transfers of civil servants, which have 

recently, will be reviewed. 

4, The organisation of the Interim Government Is #8 follows: 

a) President Fazal Elahi Chaudhry will be the Head of the State, 
b) The important administrative matters will be dealt with by the 
Military Council mentioned earlier. 
c) The Chief Martial Law Administrator will be 
i Ishaq Khan, will co- 
d) Secretary-General Defence, Mr. Ghulam Istad © 
ordinate the functioning of all Federal Ministries and 
Departments. ; 
¢) The Federal Secretaries will continue 
departments. , ; 
) The Chief Justices of the provincial High Courts will, be she 
Acting Governors of their respective 
) The Provincial Administration Wi Pe 
' Provincial Martial Law Administrators, and Pare Prov os 
Secretaries will continue to hold charge of Ee 


been ordered 


the Chief 


to head their respective 
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departments. 
I sincerely desire:- 
(a) The Civil administration to discharge its duties without any 
fear or apprehension. 
(b) The Press to live up to its claims as the advocate of “freedom 
of the Press” without violating the “code of conduct.” 
(c) The nation to develop a sense of sanity and reasonableness. 
(d) The life, honour and property of every citizen to be safe, 


(e) Peace and illity to 3 end * ao 
Ae aches here pemmed prevail and ‘Goondaism’ to come to 


(f) Educational institutions not to become political arenas. 


1 want to assure you that the frontiers of Pakistan are full guarded 
and the Armed Forces. ere there to discharge their duties 
Authorised traffic across the borders is continuing. 

To conclude, | must say that the spirit of Islam, demonstrated 
during the recent movement, was commendable. It proves that 
Pakistan, which was created in the name of Islam will continue to 
survive only if it sticks to Islam. That is why, | consider the 


introduction of Islamic system as an essential pre-re setter 


Pakist Pp ° i i 


APPENDIX I 
HIGHER DEFENCE ORGANIZATION 


Text of the White Paper issued by the Bhutto Government in May 
1976: 


The over-riding concern of Pakistan's national life is the country’s 
defence. Pakistan actively seeks a peaceful international order. It harbours 
po design on the territory of any other state. It adheres to the principle that 
amy territorial acquisition by force is totally inadmissible. It has always 
sought and upheld the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

ite thi icy of inherent in the State’s ideology and 
se aaghaph poserrad a ieee times in the first quarter century of 
its existence Pakistan has been the victim of aggression, with war im 
on it. This happened in 1948, when the nascent state had not had the time to 
assemble even the rudiments of a modern defence establishment, in 1965, 
and again in 1971 when the country was forcibly dismembered. pone 

These events are now a of the nation’s history. 1}! are, 
however, me oe lessons ad validity for the preservation a 
Country's i _ national sovereignty and territorial integrity 1 
learnt from the manner in which Pakistan was dragged into these wars 
the type of political leadership and higher strategic 

apenas : the principle of 

i ion’s dedication and adherence to the princip' 
pci prtine of wh er ye do not, by themselves, constitute 
sufficient guarantees that it will be left unmolested in its peaceful exishine’. 
For as long as there are conflicts and disputes in the region of BeoBraP ” 
tical or economic interest to a nation, latent threats to its sovereigt 
and independence will continue to exist and a nation.can ignore 
existence of such threats only at its peril. ot Ty as 

(ii) in the present day world order national security is TS. 
saponeibilty of the whole nation. In this setting it is not the justice of a 
country’s cause or the ri of the principles it upho! 


(iii) It is only a representative Government 
that ends the separation of the Armed 
and elimi t “ +", : from decisions of war or peace. An 


a 
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tative regi lacking a ion of i interest 
unrepresen regime, perception the national 
Peso es from the interest of a class or group, draws guidance trots 
ty ic ee national situation which is often determined 
rs yr fears, anxieties or ambitions of an individual 

group and may have no correspondence to realities 

* As . . : 
ee pag defence policy is no longer a military 
: ee fence in the form of defence against attack by 

rain any aie seep an important element of the defence policy 
dip A fe ab i : is to succeed, needs to be integrated with political, 
ws economic strategies, reflecting the essential unity of defence 

(v) The evolution of national admini 
ies (a) effective political control he Mig gy: po the eden 
steals of the various relevant elements and to provide cungel 
ees oo. to Sere a defence effort and (b) a pea 

tutions agencies base, to produce necessary 
appreciations on which political decision canbe base and to asa ra 
bse policy when formulated into specific, mutually consistent, “ 

as capt seen plans for 

5 Satie a came into power, the country di 

Pera we integrated defence policy backed by well-coordinated in 
execution Policy and plans. defence virtually 
become the responsibility of one aan and his nen en Aigoy 


war. The Defence Ministry i 

itself was 

te rand agency. «apne was that ower: 

ein malate ewes hen, ra eg of Has 

Wy as authentic that the Chief i 
informed of the out-break of hostilities ia 199T Guayty' ele 
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news bulletin to which he happened to listen. This was not an accident but a 
talural result of the defence system established in the country, The 
country’s Physical defence depended almost entirely on individual 
Sevice’s war Plans evolved largely in isolation from the requirements and 
cpabilities of the other services and seriously lacking in many of the 
euentials that go into the making of a viable national defence policy. 

The logical outcome of this state of affairs was the whimsical, 
implanned, Partial and ill-fitting measures that were resorted to in the 1971 
wand which resulted in the loss of half of the country. There were no 


joint Army-Air or Navy-Air plans. 


REORGANIZATION 


No responsible Government could countenance such a st 
the of the first tasks, therefore, to which the present Government, soon 
ifler it came into power, itself, was to rationalize the country’s 
Defence Organization. The reorganization of the Ministry of Defence 


involving the creation of a separate Division, with its field organization , 
ently of a Secretary-General, 


tuation, and 


for defence production, the appointment ree 
the transfer of the Naval cone een oat restr 
urangements presently underway 10 move « irrespective of their 


.. capital, the measure to give 
an equal say in the country’s defence, m . 
Navel Staff and the Chief of Air Staff to the same militsry rank as the Chief 
of Army Staff, and the reorganization of the Military Win 
Division, which serves as the Secretariat of the 
Cabi 
. . . lso gave 

Beyond these administrative meas ment a 
serious and prolonged consideration to instituting in We country an ein 
me for the formulation and pursuit of ne ot and viable 

in keeping with the historical setting ane © count 

and the ‘engeaenie urges and aspirations of its people. In de ing this 
Machinery, attention was focussed upon the following ap : e 

(a) The full combat power of available forces an 
Peace, and decisively applied in war, only through @ m4 es “ony 
es from aunty of aim and a clea my . 

& mere coordination of single-Service P™ Be 
mpromise, there must be a jointly conceived and developed nati 
defence plan. 

() This requires «© permadent and cohesive MiP a 
nes) Ts sequins 8 penitct of experience ait toe SPOTS” 
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BE Eee, eee Cneaiastion ion must not be a set of ad hoc 
a rhanust the national defence policy be based on occasional ad 
studies, je ever-changing international situation, changes in socio- 
vochanlesy opaitions within the country and rapid developments in the 
technol ge nee and electronic communication make it necessary to 
ve es ae in a one ara and to organize defence planning 
ah Y Mh acl effectively carried out by a permanent 
(d) While the three Services should be i 
4 but the instruments of 
integrated defence strategy, the understandable fact remains that matter 
bags of conflicting concern to them, as might be the case, for 
aan Selection and induction of new weapons system. In the 
absence 4 Higher Organization of Defence, the selection of weapons 
largely reflects the demands of one service which may not be harmonious 
hao creas tan ae rem of other Services end which may 
excessive funds Defence budget, creating areas of 
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The following are the salient points of the Organization: 


The Prime Minister 

Under the Constitution, control and command of the Armed Forces 
vests in the Federal Government. As the Chief Executive of the Federation, 
the Prime Minister is responsible to the nation for safeguarding the 
sovereignty, independence and territorial integrity of Pakistan and 
preserving protecting its Constitution. It follows that the Prime Minister 
determines the national aims in the field of defence and directs the national 
effort towards their achievement, It is his duty to ensure that the nation Is 
prepared at all times to defend the country. Specifically, this means that the 
Prime Minister is responsible for: 

(A) Allocation of the necessary resources to defence within the State’s 
capacity and in fulfilment of its short term and long term interests; 

(B) Establishing expanding and/or reorganizing institutions to ensure 
the coordinated application of such resources, 

(C) Ensuring the raising and develop 
commensurate with the national requirements, 

(D) Coordinating defence policy with domestic and external policies. 

As Minister for Defence, the Prime Minister is assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by the Minister of State for Defence. The latter performs such 
functions and exercises such powers as may be transferred or delegated to 
him by the Defence Minister. 

The Chief Executive of the Federation is empowered by the 
Constitution to act either directly or through the Federal Ministers. Thou 
in actual practice i t matters with the concurrence 0 

he acts on all importan Me ered. bythe Defence 

Commitice of the Cabinet. This Committee is chaired by the Prime Minisist 

' i Ministers of Defence, Interior 

Sues and Frontier Regions, Kashmir Affairs, Information and Broad- 

‘asting, Communications, Commerce, Industries and re 
Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee (CSC), the three Chie 

of Staff, the Secretaries General of Defence and Finance and the Secretst ie — 

of Defence, Foreign Affairs and Finance are in ne and only 2 
ins wihose subject is under consideration is called upon £0 


ment of the Armed Forces 
resources and priorities: and 


Present. 
The charter of the D.C.C. is as follows:- 
of the Armed Forces of 


(A) To define from time to time the task 
“8 in accordance with the national strategy and overall policy of the 
En ae ceceeeeneeie agen te 
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of defence policy from the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee; 
(B) To consider these assessménts and plans and to keep under 
~‘i country’s defence and its 
(C) To take appropriate action through the Various Ministries, on 
matters of foreign, political, economic and administrative policies which 
have a bearing on the country's defence potential and to coordinate the 
plans and actions of the ministries in, this behalf, and 
(D) To supervise the conduct of war during hostilities. 
___ The terms of the charter imply that the Committee will be responsible, 
inter-alia, to evaluate the total threat and to lay down the minimum force 
requirements to meet it, to define the task of the Armed Forces in 
accordance with the national strategy and the overall policy of the 
tiers. to determine the future force goals and to review from time to 
the preparedness of each Service to execute the approved plans. 


Defence Council 


While the Defence Committee of the Cabinet determines 
defence policy, the Defence Council is responsible for its tansh ie 


othe Ponting 10 its charter, the Defence Council is required po 


(A) To examine, review and 

recommend for 

role, size, shape and d , ae atartena eae 
as well as the budget allocations for each; 

A eel Stall Conents and plans concerning defence put up by 

the D.C. C. and or other departments for submission to 
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The Minister of State for Defence 


As has been said above, the Prime Minister as Defence Minister is 
assisted in his duties by the Minister of State for Defence. In addition to the 
preparedness of the Armed Forces and periodical revision of the defence 
plans and their adjustment to prevailing conditions, the Minister of State is 
tesponsible to the Prime Minister. 


() To ensure effective civilian participation in the war effort and 
smooth functions of all the Services during war, 


(i) To ensure through the appropriate Ministry Division and/or other 
institutions and organizations that training is provided to the people in Civil 
Defence, fire-fighting, first-aid, defence against aircraft attacks, etc; and 

(i) To coordinate through the Secretary-General (Defence) the 
working of Defence Division, Defence Production Division, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and the Services Headquarters. 


Ministry of Defence 

The Ministry of Defence is the Secretariat of the Defence Minister 
(Prime Minister) which is headed by Secretary-General (Defence) and 
comprises the Defence Division, Defence Production Division, Aviation 
Division, the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee and the Headquarters of 
Amny, Navy and Air Force. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee (JCSC) is the highest, military 
bedy for considering all problems bearing on the military aspects of 
tational defence and rendering professional military advice thereon. It 


Minister (Minister of Defence), the JCSC will be responsible, among other, 
for preparing joint strategic and integrated logistic plans, providing for the 
Strategic direction of the Armed Forces, reviewing period wet 
sze and shape of the three Services, advising the Government on 
communications (including telecommunications), the siting and dispersion 
of major industries and industrial mobilization plans, and for formulating 
and reviewing defence plans. 
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Organization of Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee 

The Secretariat of Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee will be an Inter- 
‘Services body organized into Directorates which at present will be as 
follows: 

(A) Operations/Plans, 

(B) Training, 

(C) Pacts and Agreements-implementation, 

(D) E-in-Cs Branch, 

(E) Logistics, 

(F) Inter-Services Public Relations, 

(G) Personnel, and 

(H) Motivation/Patriotic Training/Discipline. 


Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee 

The main function of the Chairman JCSC i i i 

: c » during peacetime will be 
planning for defence of the country including planning of war. He will not 
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Role of Chiefs of Staff 


Chief of Staff Army, Chief of Staff Navy and Chief of Staff Air Force 
will continue to be Military Advisors to the Prime Minister, Cabinet and the 
Defence Minister. They will be responsible for the raising, training, 
administration, morale and discipline of the forces under their control and 
for the conduct of operation. They will also continue to have direct access 
to the Defence Minister (Prime Minister) when required. 


Role of Service Headquarters 

The Service Headquarters will become part of the Ministry of Defence. 
The three Chiefs of Staff will, however, continue to exercise the command 
functions over their respective services. 

The establishment of this Higher Defence Organization was announced 
by the Prime Minister in his broadcast to the nation on December 20, 1975. 
It takes into account the historical setting, experiences and national 
temperament of Pakistan. It is also geared towards Pakistan's future 
expectations as a nation which is determined to take its place among 
progressive, peace-loving and forward-looking nations of the world and 
which will suffer io usurpation of its sovereign rights. The Government ts 
confident that the new organization wil! not only provide the country with 
® efficient machinery but will also secure an effective civilian supremacy 
which is in consonance with the nation’s paramount aim. 

The Government of Pakistan has appointed General Mohammad 
Shariff as the First Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee with effect 
from March 1, 1976. 


APPENDIX J 
COUP D'ETAT AND THE SUPREME COURT OF PAKISTAN 
Excerpts from the judgements of the Supreme Court: 


The State vy. Dosso and another : 1958. 


ts If the attempt to break the Constitution fails those who sponsor or 
organise it are judged by the existing Constitution as guilty of the crime of 
treason. But if the revolution is victorious in the sense that the persons 
assuming power under the change can successfully require the inhabitants 
of the country to conform to the new regime, then the revolution itself 
becomes a law-creating fact because thereafter its own legality is judged not 
by reference to the annulled Constitution but by reference to its own 
success. On the same principle the validity of the laws to be made there- 
after is judged by reference to the new and not the annulled Constitution. 
Thus, the essential condition to determine whether a Constitution has been 
annulled is the efficacy of the change. In the circumstances supposed no 
the tomas Cecueht into existence though Aristotle thought otherwise. If 

territory people remain substantiall same, 
the modern juristic doctrine, = Aid 


Consti tion of the State. Thus, a victorious revolution or a successful 
. coup 
tte internationally recognised legal method of changing 


(PLD, 1958, Supreme Court, P. 539) 


Asma Jilani v. the Government of the Punjab and another: 1972. 


«+ The observations of the Chief Justice in 
tant ; Dosso's case are not 
that upon the principles of international law if the territory and the people 


From the examination of the various authorities on the subject one is 
driven to the conclusion that the Proclamation of Martial Law does not by 
itself involve the abrogation of the civil law and the functioning of the civil 
wthorities and certainly does not vest the Commander of the Armed Forces 
with the power of abrogating the fundamental law of the country. It would 
be paradoxical indeed if such a result could flow from the invocation in the 
tid of a State ‘or an agency set up and maintained by the State itself for its 
own protection from external invasion and internal disorder. If the 
a gument is, valid that the proclamation of the Martial Law by itself leads to 
the complete destruction of the legal order, then the armed forces do not 
tsist the State in suppressing disorder but actually create further disorder, 
by disrupting the entire legal order of the State. It is therefore not correct to 
say that the Proclamation of Martial Law by itself must necessarily give the 
Commander of the armed forces the power to abrogate the Constitution, 
which he is bound by his oath to defend. 

o. There is no provision in any law which gives the Commander of the 
amed forces the right to proclaim Martial Law, although he has like all 
ther loyal citizens of the country a bounden duty to assist the State, when 
talled upon to do so. If the magnitude of the insurrection is so great that the 
courts and the civil administration are unable to function, the military may 
exercise all such powers that may be necessary to achieve their objective 
ind in doing so may even set, up Military Tribunals to promptly punish 
wrongs-doers but this, whether done throughout the country or In 8 
festicied area within the country, merely temporarily suspends the 
functioning of the civil courts and the civil administration. ma 
Necessity for the exercise of the military power Is Over, the civi 
‘ministration must, of necessity, be restored, and assunte its normal role... 


Looked at, therefore, either from the constitutional point of view or the 


Martial Law point of view, whatever was done in March 1969, either by 
Field Marshal Muhammad Ayub Khan or General Agha Muhammad Yahya 


his own free will and accord in response to the 
tide and called upon the Military Commander to restore law and order, 6s 
be was bound to do both under the law and under the C 
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taken steps to resolve the political disputes, if any, if the Military 
Commander had not by an illegal order dissolved them. The Military 
Commander, however, did not allow the constitutional machinery to come 
into effect but usurped the functions of Government and started issuing all 
i of Martial Law Regulations, Presidential Orders and even 
Ordinances. 

Therefore, there can be no question that the military rule sought to be 
imposed upon the country by General Agha Muhammad Yahya Khan was 
entirely illegal. 

... The grabbing of power and installing himself as the President and 
Chief Martial Law Administrator of Pakistan by General Agha Muhammad 
Yahya Khan by the Proclamation of 1969 having been declared by the 
Supreme Court to be entirely illegal. The question arose whether every- 
thing (legislative measures and other acts) done during his illegal regime. 
whether good or bad, can be treated in the same manner and branded as 
ilegal and of no effect. .... 


-.- There is no doubt that a usurper may do things both good and bad, 
and he may have during the period of usurpation also made many 
regulations or taken actions which would be valid if emanating from 2 
lawful government and which may well have, in the course of time, affected 
the enforcement of contracts, the celebration of marriages, the settlement of 
estates, the transfer of property and similar subjects. All these cannot be 
invalidated and the country landed once again into confusion. Such 2 
Principle, has also been adopted in America in various cases which came up 
after the ‘suppression of the rebellion of the Southern States and the 
American Courts too adopted the policy that where the acts done by the 
usurper were “necessary to peace and good order among citizens and had 
affected property of contractual rights they should not be invalidated”, not 


Recourse therefore has to be taken to the doctrine of necessity where 
the ignoring of it would result in disastrous consequences to the body- 
that ney : nes Social order itself but one has to disagree with the view 

a0 for validating the illegal acts of usurpers. This 
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Applying this test the court condoned (1) all transactions which are 
past and closed for, no useful purpose can be served by re-opening them, 
(2) all acts and legislative measures which are in accordance with, or could 
have been made under, the abrogated constitution or the previous legal 
order, (3) all acts which tend to advance or promote the good of the people, 
(4) all acts required to be done for the ordinary orderly running of the State 
and all such measures as would establish or lead to the establishment of, the 
objectives mentioned in the Objectives Resolution of 1954..... 


(PLD, 1972, Supreme Court, PP. 141, 150-1. 153-4.) 


Note: This judgement was delivered by the Supreme Court four months 
after General Yahya Khan resigned and handed-over power to 
Z. A. Bhutto. 


Begum Nusrat Bhutto y. Chief of Army Staff and Federation of 
Pakistan : 1977, 


The proclamation of Martial Law on the Sth of July 1977, appears to be 
® extra-Constitutional step necessitated by the complete breakdown and 
ewsion of the constitutional and moral authority of the Government of Mr. 
Z A. Bhutto, as a result of the unprecedented protest movement launched 
by the Pakistan National Alliance against the alleged massive riggimg 0 
election to the National Assembly, held on the 7th of March 1977. It was a 


i j ituti i solution, and the Armed 
Stuation for which the Constitution provided no . pb 


i the 
That the imposition of Martial Law, therefore, stands validated on 
doctrine of necessity, and the Chief Martial Law Administrator is entitled t 
perform all such acts and promulgate all legislative measures which 
been consistently recognised by judicial authorities as falling within 
‘ope of the law of necessity. are 
That it has also become lear from a review of the events resulting | 
te culmination of Martial Law. and the declaration of intent made by the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator, that the 1973 Constitution still — 
Se supreme law, subject to the condition that certain pan (oeey aie 
essity, President © 
beld in abeyance on account of State necessity. pinto aie 
itut here the old Legal Ordet 
ts been comp suppressed or destroyed, but merely @ case © 
tut since te a tamponmy period and tors apecition ond 
i i order and normalcy in 
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phone Ne heed arctan ado dhe feeb es oa Arama 
Purpose restoration democratic institutions under the 1973 
: Before parting with this judgement, it is necessary to refer to certain 
misgivings and apprehensions expressed by Mr. Yahya Bakhtiar, learned 
counsel for the petitioner, to the effect that the postponement of the 
elections scheduled to be held on the 18th of October 1977, has cast a 
shadow on the declared objectives of the Chief Martial Law Administrator. 
came pect from his client, Mr. A. K. Brohi has informed the 
eee Chief Martial Law Administrator intends to hold elections as 
-* Fe eee oniam Shiels of pails altions i 
pleted, time factor depends upon the speed with which these 
cases are disposed of by the civil courts concerned. The learned Attormey- 
Seem SIS Bee ae Ce ee anh Paript of sbost Hi 
Seseapebe ats thereafter it will be possible to hold 


(PLD, 1977, Supreme Court, pp. 721-23). 
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NAMES OF THE PERSONS HOLDING 
KEY POSITIONS IN PAKISTAN 


GOVERNOR GENERALS 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali 15 August 1947 - 11 September, 1948 
Jinnah 

Khawaja Nazimuddin 14 September 1948 - 17 October 1951 
Ghulam Muhammad 19 October 1951 - 6 October 1955 
Major General Iskander Mirza 6 October 1955 - 23 March 1956 


(Iskander Mirza was swor-in as Acting Governor General iw 
7 August 1955 as Ghulam Muhammad proceeded on medical leave; he 
resigned on 6 October 1955) 


PRESIDENTS 


Major General Iskander Mirza 23 March 1956 - 27 October 1958 


27 October 1958 - 25 March 1969 


Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub 

Khan 

General Agha Mohammad 31 March 1969 - 20 December 1971 

Yahya Khan 

Zalfigar Ali Bhutto 20 December 1971 - 13 August 1973 

Fazal Illahi Chaudhry 14 August 1973 - 16 September 1978 

General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq 16 September 1978 - 17 August 1988 
ulam Ishaq Khan 17 August 1988 - 19 July 1993 

Farooq Ahmad Khan Leghari 13 November 1993 - 2 December 1997 

Muhammad Rafiq Tarar 1 January 1998 - 


. b 4 { 
(Wasim Sajjad, Chairman of the Senate, served as Acting Presiden 
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from 19 July 1993 to 13 November 1993 
~ st and from 2 December 1997 to 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Nurul Amin 22 December 1971 - 21 April 1972 
CHIEF MARSHAL LAW ADMINISTRATORS 

Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub —_—_7 October 1958 - 8 June 1962 


Zul . . 72 


General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq 5 July 1977 - 30 December 1985 


PRIME MINISTERS 
Liaquat Ali Khan _ 1S August 1947 - 16 October 195! 
Khawaja Nazimuddin 19 October 1951 - 17 April 1953 
Mohammad Ali (Bogra) 17 April 1953 - 11 August 1955 
Abie ras 11 August 1955 - 12 September 1956 
naan 12 September 1956 - 11 October 1957 
18 October 1957 - 11 December 1957 
Malik Feroz Khan Noon 


ae 16 December 1957 - 7 October 1958 
Mohammad Ayub Khan 27 October 1958 (less than a full day) 


A Khan, Chief 
Minister 0026 et hatin Law Administrator was F 
October. The same evening, he dislodged Iskander Mine 
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and took over Presidency. The office of Prime Minister was abolished. His 
cabinet took a new oath as the Presidential cabinet on 28 October. The 
Presidential system was later incorporated in the 1962 Constitution. This 
system continued during the second martial law period from 25 March 1969 
to 21 April 1972, which was carried over to the Interim Constitution, 1972, 
from 21 April 1972 to 13 August 1973. The Parliamentary System of 
goverment was reintroduced under the 1973 Constitution on 14 August 
1973. 


Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 14 August 1973 - 5 July 1977 


mposed martial law on 


General Zia-ul-Haq, Chief of Army Staff, § ae 


5 July 1977, No Prime Minister: 5 July 1977 - 22 March 


Mohammad Khan Junejo 23 March 1985 - 29 May 1988 


and the National Assembly and 
President. No caretaker 
cabinet. 


The Prime Minister was dismissed 
Provincial Assemblies were dissolved by the 
Prime Minister was appointed. The President headed the 
2 December 1988 - 6 August 1990 

The Prime Minister was dismissed and the National Assembly and 
Provincial Assemblies were dissolved by the President. 

6 August 1990 -6 November 1990 


Benazir Bhutto 


Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi 
(Caretaker) 


Mian Mohammed Nawaz Sharif 6 November 1990 - 18 April 1993 


26 May 1993 - 18 July 1993 


and the National Assembly and 


The Prime Minister was di ' 1993 
Provincial Assemblies were dissolved by the President 18 Apri . 
Balkh Sher Mazari 18 April 1993 - 26 May 1993 


(Caretaker) 


The Supreme Court declared the President 
unconstitutional and restored the governmen ; 
May 1993, The Prime Minster and the President resigned on 18 July 
1993 to make way for new elections. 
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Dr. Moinuddin Qureshi 18 July 1993 - 19 October 1993 


| (Caretaker) , 

r ° 

Benazir Bhutto 19 October 1993 - 5 November 1996 

} 

| The President dismissed the government and dissolved the National 


| | Assembly; later Provincial Assemblies were also dissolved. 


| | Malik Mairaj Khalid $5 November | ebruary 

| 996 - 17 F 1997 
| (Caretaker) 

\ i | Mian Muhammad Nawaz Sharif 17 February 1997 - 


i THE MILITARY 
i | CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 


| General Mohammad Shariff March 1976 - October 1978 


| 
| General Mohammad Iqbal Khan April 1980 - March 1984 
| General Rahimuddin Khan March 1984 - March 1987 
| General Akhtar Abdur Rehman March 1987 - August 1988 
Admiral Iftikhar Ahmad Sirohi November 1988 - November 1991 
General Shamim Alam Khan November 1991 - November 1994 
nth iaadaimaae, November 1994 - November 1997 
. Sditional charge 
of this post on 9 November 1997. = ” 
- C-IN-C AND 
on CHIEFS OF STAFF 
General Si 
ir Frank Messervy August 1947 - February 1948. 
General Si 1 
Sir Douglas Gracy February 1948 - January 1951 
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Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub 
Khan 


General Mohammad Musa 


General Agha Mohammad 
Yahya Khan 


Lt. General Gul Hassan 
General Tikka Khan 


General Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq 
(Died in Office) 


General Mirza Aslam Beg 


General Asif Nawaz Janjua 
(Died in Office) 


General Abdul Waheed Kaker 
General Jehangir Karamat 
THE NAVY 

Rear Admiral J. W. Jefford 


Vice Admiral Hafiz Mohammad 
Sadiq Chaudhri 


Vice, Admiral A. R. Khan 
Vice Admiral S. M. Ahsen 
Vice Admiral Mozaffar Hassan 


Vice Admiral Hassan Hafeez 
Ahmed (Died in Office) 


Admiral Mohammad Sharif 


January 1951 - October 1958 


October 1958 - September 1966 


~ September 1966 - December 1971 


December 1971 - March 1972 
March 1972 - February 1976 


March 1976 - August 1988 


August 1988 - August 1991 


August 1991 - January 1993 


January 1993 - January 1996 


January 1996 - 


August 1947 - February 1953 


February 1953 - February 1959 


March 1959 - October 1966 
October 1966 - August 1969 
September 1969 - December 1971 


December 1971 - March 1975" 


March 1975 - March 1979 
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Admiral Karamat Rehman Niazi 


Admiral Tariq Kamal Khan - 
Admiral Iftikhar Ahmad Sirohi 
Admiral Yasturul Haq Malik 
Admiral Saeed Mohammad 
Khan 


Admiral Mansural Haq 
Admiral Fasih Bokhari 
THE AIR FORCE 


Air Vice Marshal A.L.A. Perry- 
Keane 


Air Vice Marshal R.L.A. 
Atcherley 


Air Vice Marshal L.W. Cannon 


Air Vice Marshal A.W.B. 
McDonald 


Air Marshal Mohammad Ashgar 
Khan 


Air Marshal Malik M. Nur Khan 


Air Marshal A. Rahim Khan 


Ait Marshal M. Zafar 
Chaudhury 


a et Marshal Zulfigar Ali 


Air Chief Marshal Mohammad 


Anwar Shamim 
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March 1979 - March 1983 
March 1983 - April 1986 
April 1986 - November 1988 


November 1988 - November 1991 
November 1991 - November 1994 


November 1994 - April 1997 
May 1997 - 


August 1947 - July 1957 


July 1957 - July 1965 


July 1965 - August 1969 


September 1969 - March 1972 
March 1972 - April 1974 


April 1974 - July 1978 


July 1978 - March 1985 
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Ait Chief Marshal Jamal Ahmed — yarch 1985 - April 1988 


Air Chief Marshal Hakimullah April 1988 - April 1991 
Khan 


Air Chief Marshal Farooq April 1991 - November 1994 


Feroze 


Air Chief Marshal Muhammad November 1994 - November 1997 
Abbas Khattak 


Ait Chief Marshal Pervaiz November 1997 - 


Mehdi Qureshi 


‘ . 
On his retirement, General Tikka Khan was ae a 
Assistant to the Prime Minister on National Pocus 
Politics and joined the PPP. Governor, Punjab, 1988- ope 
The permanent post of Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff pe rie 
treated in March 1976. The ee ed ony tings 
ume Admiral read veld Chaittead. The post was not pe -csa begroe 
eNotes EI re 
Amy Chief, General Jehangir Karamat, was 8 
this 


LY 1977. From July 1977 to 


General Zia-ul-Hagq assumed power in JU } Chief of 
September eae Chief Martial aud Sonember 1978. In order to 
Amny Staff. He also assumed Presidency * Mohammad 
sist him in performance of his duties as COAS. 11 OCET tos), The 
“pega ae — gg ening enh ru in 1980. The following 

ice Chief of Army 
*erved on this post : “+ 1984) 
April 1980 - March 
General Mohammad Sawar Khan (Apt arch 1987) 


General Khalid Mahmood Arif (March 1984 - M “7 
General Mirza Aslam Beg (March 1987 - August 198°. 
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Air Chief Marshal Farooq feroze Khan was given extension for one 
year in 1994, Before the expiry of his extended tenure, he was appointed 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee in November 1994. : 

On his retirement in August 1991, General Mirza Aslam Beg 
established a research organization called Foundation for Research on 
National Development and Security (FRIENDS). In August 1993, be 
decided to enter politics and shortly later joined the PML (J) which he left 
after an year or so. In 1995, he established his own political party called 
“Awami Qiadat Party”. 


PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
EAST PAKISTAN 

GOVERNORS 
Sir Frederick Bourne 1947 - 50 
Malik Feroz Khan Noon 1950 -53 
Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman 1953 -s4 
Major General Iskander Mirza May - October 1954 
Sir Thomas Elis (Acting) Pelhen eee iiss 
Rp Retahehity December 1954 - June 1955 
Yustice Amiruddin Ahmad June 1955 - March 1956 
A. K. Fazlul Hag - errata 
erable April - May 1958 
Susann Adena’ (Acting) May - October 1958 
ioe October 1958 - April 1960 
Lt. General Azam Khan sir 
Ghulam Faruque 


May - October 1962 
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Abdul Moneem Khan October 1962 - March 1969 


MN. Huda March 20-25, 1969 


Vice Admiral S. M. Ahsen 1 September 1969 -28 February 1971 


Lt. General Tikka Khan 9 April 1971 - 3 September 1971 


Dr. A. M. Malik 3 September 1971 -!4 December 1971 


§. M. Ahsan handed over charge to Lt. General Yaqub Khan, Martial 


Law Administrator, in the evening of ea eng A Abbi lve tee 
i eral Tikka Khan, reached Dhaka in | a 
on saa ot teke High Court declined to administer the oath office to 


-ott movement of the 

Tikka Khan in view of situation created by the pecans soniee of the 
, : exercised 

tegen edorg linge eee. for which no oath was needed. 


i Administrator, : “ 
on Chief paws Z sins the oath to Tikka Khan on 9 April after the 
Pakistan Army re-established its authority in Dhaka. 


ahaa August 1947 - September 1948 
Nurul Amin September 1948 - April 1954 
AK. Fazlul Haq April 1954 - May 1954 

Abu Hussain Sarkar June 1955 - August 1956 

Ataur Rehman Khan September 1956 - March 1958 
Abu Hussain Sarkar March 1958 - April 1958 

Ataur Rehman Khan April 1958 - June 1958 

Abu Hussain Sarkar June 1958 

Ataur Rehman Khan August 1958 - October 1958 
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THE PUNJAB 

GOVERNORS 

Sir Robert Francis Mudie August 1947 - August 1949 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishter _ August 1949 - November 1951 

LL. Chundrigar November 1951 - May 1953 

Main Aminuddin- May 1953 - June 1954 

Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola June 1954 - November 1954 

Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani November 1954 - October 1955 

CHIEF MINISTERS 

Nawab Iftikhar Hussain Mamdot August 1947 - December 1948 

ite  Mobisenened Mumtaz May 1951 - July 1953 

Malik Feroz Khan Noon July 1953 - May 1955 

Abdul Hamid Khan Dasti 


May 1955 - October 1955 


(Separate province of Punjab was abolished in a 


GOVERNORS 
G.H. Hidayatullah 


Din Mohammad 


SINDH 


August 1947 - April 1948 
1948 - 52 
1952 - $3 
1953 - $4 
1954 - $5 
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CHIEF MINISTERS 
Mohammad Ayub Khuro 
Pir Illahi Baksh 

Yusuf Haroon 

Kazi Fazlullah 

Mohammad Ayub Khuro 
Pirada Abdul sattar 
Mohammad Ayub Khuro 


(Separate province of Sindh was abolished in Octo 


August 1947 - April 1948 
May 1948 - February 1949 
February 1949 -May 1950 
May 1950 - March 1951 
March - December 1955 
May 1953 - November 1954 


November 1954 - October 1955 
ber 1955) 


NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE (NWFP) 


GOVERNORS 

Sir George Cunningham 

Sir Ambrose Dundas 

Sahibzada Mohammad Khurshid 
LL Chundrigar 

Khawaja Shahabuddin 

Qurban Ali Khan 


CHIEF MINISTERS 
Dr. Khan Abdul Sattar Khan 


Abdul Qayyum Khan 
Sardar Abdur Rashid 


1947-48 
1948-49 
1949 -50 
1950 -1951 
1951 - 54 


1954 -1955 


Up to 22 August 1947 
August 1947 - April 1953 


April 1953 - July 1955 
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Sardar Bahadur Khan 


October 1955. 


GOVERNORS 
Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani 


Akhtar Hussain 

Malik Amir Mohammad Khan 
General Mohammad Musa 
Yusuf Haroon 

Air Marshal M. Nur Khan 
Lt. General Attiqur Rahman 


CHIEF MINISTERS 
Dr. Khan Abdus Sattar Khan 


Sardar Abdur Rashid 
Nawab Muzaffar Ali Qa ilbast 
No Chief Minister 


The Province of West Pakistan was 
the Punjab, Sindh, NWFP, and 


July 1955 - October 1955 


(The province was abolished in October 1955) 
" BALOCHISTAN (BALUCHISTAN) 


Balochistan was not a full-fledged province. It was administered by the 
; Governor General until its integration into the province of West Pakistan in 


WEST PAKISTAN 


October 1955 - August 1957 
September 1957 - May 1960 
June 1960 - September 1966 
September 1966 - March 1969 
March 20 - 25, 1969 
September 1969 - January 1970 
February 1970 - June 1970 


October 1955 - July 1957 
July 1957 ~ March 1958 


March 1958 - October 1958 
1958 - 1970 
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established by the integration of 
Balochistan in October 1955. 
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The integrated province of West Pakistan was abolished on | July 
1970, and four provinces of the Punjab, Sindh, NWFP and Balochistan 


were re-established. 


Nawab Sadiq Hussain Qureshi 
Ghulam Mustafa Khar 


Chief Justice Aslam Riaz Husain 


‘Acting) 
LU. General Sawar Khan 

Lt General Ghulam Jilani Khan 
— Sajjad Husain 


General Tikka Khan 
Mian Mohammad Azhar 
Chaudhary A taf Hussain 


Ut General M 
Ke (Acting) nn Iqbal 
Oat Alta Husain 


L. General Raja Muhammad 
Swoop Khan 
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Newab Mohammad Abbas Khan 
Abbasi 
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July 1970 - December 1971 


December 1971 - November 1973 


November 1973 - March 1975 


March 1975 - July 1975 


July 1975 - July 1977 


July 1977 - September 1978 


September 1978 - May 1980 
May 1980 - December 1985 


December 1985 - December 1988 


December 1988 - August 1990 


August 1990 - April 1993 


April 1993 - July 1993 


July 1993 - March 1994 


March 1994 - May 1995 


June 1995 - November 1996 
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Khawaja Ahmad Tariq Rahim November 1996 - March 1997 


GOVERNORS 
Li. General Rakhman Gul July 1970 - December 1971 


Shahid Hamid March 1997 - 


CHIEF MINISTERS 
Malik Meraj Khalid May 1972 - November 1973 


Mumtaz Ali Bhutto December.1971 - May 1972 


Mir Rasool Bakhsh Talpur 1972-73 


Ghulam Mustafa Khar November 1973 - March 1974 


Begum Raana Liaquat AliKhan 1973 - 76 


Mohammad Haneef Ramay March 1974 - July 1975 


ham Dilawar 1976 - 77 


Nawab Sadiq Hussain Qureshi July 1975 ~ July 1977 
(No Chief Minister 1977 - 85) 


Chief Justice Abdul Qadir 1977 - 78 
Sheikh (Acting) 


LU. General S.M. Abbasi 1978 - 84 


Mohammad Nawaz Sharif April 1985 - August 1990 


Ghulam Haider Wyne August 1990 - April 1993 
(Caretaker and Regular) 


U.-General Jahandad Khan March 1984 - January 1987 


Mian Manzoor Ahmad Wattoo —_—April 1993 - July 1993 


January 1987 - June 1988 


Sheikh Manzoor Elahi July 1993 ~ October 1993 


, : ‘ 88 
icacouia’ General Rahimuddin Khan June - September 19 


Mian Manzoor Ahmad Wattoo —_ October 1993 - September 1995 September 1988 - April 1989 


(Governor's Rule : 5 -13 September 1995) lustice Fakhruddin G. Ibrahim April 1989 - August 1990 
Sardar Muhammad Arif Nakai September 1995 - November 199% Mahmood A. Haroon August 1990 - July 1993 


The Punjab High Court restored the government of Mian Manzoor tlakim Muhammad Saeed July 1993 - January 1994 


, November and the Provincial Assembly was dissolved on 17 November. Mahmood A. Haroon January 1994 - May 1995 
Mian Afzal Hayat (Caretaker) —_ November 1996 - February 1997 Kamaluddin Azfar May 1995 - March 1997 
Shahbaz Sharif February 1997 - Lt General Moeenuddin Haider March 1997 - 


‘CHIEF MINISTERS 


Mumtaz Ali Bhutto 
Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi 
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May 1972 - December 1973 
December 1973 - July 1977 


(No chief Minister 1977 - 85) 


Syed Ghous Ali Shah 

Akhtar Ali G. Kazi (Regular) 
(Senior Minister) (Caretaker) 
Syed Qaim Ali Shah 

Aftab Shaban Mirani 

Jam Sadiq Ali (died in office) 
Syed Muzaffar Hussain Shah 


( 
Syed Abdullah Shah 

Mumtaz Ali Bhutto (Caretaker) 
Liaquat Ali Jatoi 


Justice (Retd.) Ali Madad Shah 
Caretaker) 


April 1985 - April 1988 

April - May 1988 

June-August 1988 

August - December 1988 
December 1988 - February 1990 
February 1990 - August 1990 
August 1990 - March 1992 
March 1992 - 19 July 1993 


July 1993 - October 1993 


October 1993 - November 1996 
November 1996 - February 1997 
February 1997 - 


NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE (NWEP) 


GOVERNORS 
Lt. General K.M. Azhar Khan 


Hayat Mohammad 
—<_ 


Arbab Sikaner Khan Khalil 


July 1970 - December 1971 
December 1971 - April 1972 


April 1972 - February 1973 


Aopeodix K 


Mohammad Aslam Khan 
Khattak 


Major General Sayad Ghawas 


Major General Naseer-Ullah 
Khan Baber 


(Acting) 


Lt. General Fazle Haq 

Abdul Ghafoor Khan Hoti 

Fida Mohammad Khan 

Srigadier Amir Gulistan Janjua 


Major General Khurshid Ali 
Khan (Acting and Regular) 


U. -General Muhammad Arif 
Bangash 


CHIEF MINISTERS 
Mufti Mahmud 


Serdar Inayatullah Khan 
Gandapur 


(President's Rule : 
Nasrullah Khan Khattak 
Mohammad Iqbal Khan Jadoon 
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1973 - 74 


1974 - 76 


1976 - 77 
1977 - 78 


1978 - 85 
1985 -86 

1986 -88 

June 1988 - July 1993 


July 1993 - Noverhber 1996 


November 1996 - 


May 1972 - February 1973 


May 1973 - February 1975 


May 1975 - April 1977 


April - July 1977 


(No Chief Minister 1977 -85) 


(nt Mohammad Jehangir 


April 1985 - May 1988 


em 
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Lt. -General Fazle Haq May 1988 - December 1988 
(Caretaker) 
Aftab Ahmad Khan Sherpao December 1988 - August 1990 
Mir Afzal Khan August 1990 - July 1993 
(Caretaker and Regular) a 
Mufti Muhammad Abbas July 1993 - October ! 
(Caretaker) “f is 
Pir Muhammad Sabir Shah October 1993 - April 1994 
(Governor's Rule: 25 February-24 March 1994) 
Aftab Ahmad Sherpao April 1994 - November 1996 
‘Raja Sikander Zaman = 
; November 1996 - February 1997 
Sardar Mehtab Ahmed 
Khan February 1997 - 
BALOCHISTAN 

GOVERNORS 
Lt, -General Riaz Hussain July 1970 - December 1971 
Mir Ghaus Bakhsh Raisani December 1971 - April 1972 
Mir . 

Ghaus Bakhsh Bizenjo April 1972 - February 1973 
Nawab 

Akbar Khan Bugti February 1973 - January 1974 

Mir Ahmad y 
Khen of Kala) January 1974 - July 1977 
Chief J i 
Mari (Annee Mit Khuda Bakhsh July 1977 -78 


Appendix K 

Lt. General Rahimuddin Khan 
Lt. General S.F.S.K. Lodi 

Lt. General K.K. Afridi 


General Mohammad Musa 
(Died in office) 


Sardar Gul Mohammad Jogezai 


Brigadier Sardar Abdul Rahim 
Durani (Acting) 


Lt. General Imranullah Khan 


Mian Gul Aurangzeb 


CHIEF MINISTERS 
Sardar Attaullah Mangel 


1978 - March 1984 
March 1984 - 
1984 -85 


December 1985 - March 1991 


1991 - 1993 


July 1993 - May 1994 _ 


May 1994 - April 1997 


April 1997 - 


May 1972 - February 1973 


(President’s Rule: 15 February - 27 April 1973) 


‘am Ghulam Qadir Khan 


(President's Rule: 31 December 1975 -30 June | 


Mohammad Khan Barozai 


April 1973 - December 1975 
976) 


June 1976 - July 1977 


(No chief Minister 1977 - 85) 


‘am Ghulam Qadir Khan 


Mit Zafarullah Khan Jamali 
(Caretaker) : 


Chief Justice (Retd.) Khuda 
Bakhsh Mari (Caretaker) 


Nawab Mohammad Akbar Bugti 


April 1985 - May 1988 


May - December 1988 


December 1988 - January 1989 


January 1989 - August 1990 
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Humayun Mari (Caretaker) 
Mir Taj Mohammad Jamali 
Nawab Zulfikar Ali Magsi 


Sardar Mir Naseer Ahmad 
Mangel (Caretaker) 


Nawab Zulfikar Ali Magsi 


Mir Zafarullah Khan Jamali 
(Caretaker) 


Sardar Akhtar Mengal 
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August - October 1990 
October 1990 - May 1993 


* May 1993 - July 1993 


July 1993 - October 1993 


October 1993 - November 1996 


November 1996 - February 1997 


February 1997 - 
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